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(In Thousands) & 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


RECEPTION CONTACTS NEW APPLICATIONS 
9,000 900 : 
6,000 600 
3,000 300 . 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
COUNSELING _INTERVIEWS PLACEMENTS 2/ 
150 
1d 
75 
0 





1947 1948 1947 1948 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 
INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS . 


1,500 7,500 
1,000 5,000 
500 2,500 


1947 1948 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES 


1,500 $ 80,000 
1,000 60,000 
500 40,000 


1947 1948 








1/ Employment service activities are reported for continental United States; 
unemployment insurance activities include data for Alaska and Hawaii. 


2/ Farm placement responsibility resumed January 1, 1948. 
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FED@RAL SECURITY AGENCY pe Euployment Security Activities 
Social Security Administration: « jn,. VOL, (5, NOa kL 
Bureau of Employment SORTS», a 
Washington 25, D.C. . 
Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, January 1949 
January December 
1949 1948 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1948).......... 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)..........ceece. --- 33,200,006 
eee? ts durin t week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims........... 32, 339 281, 319 
bd. Number filing continued claims........ : 1,660, 917 1,164, 663 
4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month; 
(AT eS Oa a ae 1,471,020 , >” 7,171, 002 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... 47.7 46.6 
(3) Average number per week....... 367, 755 292, 750 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
Ue OSs ee 3 1,089, 771 902, 681 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... 39.3 35.9 
(3) Average number per week....... 272, 443 225,670 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month: 
ey NWMOSE. ., es ces se ces AeS oes 1 apo Day ty de 939, 436 
(2) Percent of insured workers.... 3.3 2.5 
6, mount of benefits: 
METOSAL fOr Month: o.oo 0.50 SUS ae ee ti e's .  $102,963,000 $79,966,534 
b. Average weekly payment (for total 
RMMOLOUMBAU Dig cit ce-cin ¢ob'e op Soha 60 etce : $20.03 $20.16 





See other side for explanation of derived items 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Prel minary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance — - 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 


earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 7.947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings © 
dats from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
guch workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Ttem 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. | 

Item 4. Claimant turnover. 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used: in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 “representaiay weeks in the 
month, se | 


B = the total number of Claims filed in the week preceding. the representative 
Yoweek period. 


C=A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 
D = all claimants during the period less the nwnber of claimants in the 


fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the 
period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing ha aal claims during 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. an ee 


Item 4b ._Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 week 
in the month-is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5a. Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar 
month total of weeks compensated. — 


Data used in iten 3 is for the weeks ended December 25 and uti 29, 
Data used in item 4 is for the following weeks: 


For December: Weeks ended December 11, 18, 25, and January l. 
For January; Weeks ended January 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
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ae MONTH_ IN’ REVIEW 


THE LABOR MARKET setting in November was somewhat less favorable than in October and 
reflected the influence of both seasonal and non=-seasonal developments. Total employ 
ment contracted from 60.1 million in October to 59.9 million in November, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of the Census. Men accounted for most of this decrease, 
reflecting seasonal curtailments in outdoor activities. With the mmber of persons 
in the labor force contimuing at virtually the same level as in the preceding month, 
the decline in employment in November was accompanied by a roughly equivalent rise 

© in unemployment--up approximately 200,000 over October to 1.8 million. Among the 

~. factors contributing to the shift of same 200,000 persons from employed to unemployed 

“status were the usual winter seasonal curtailments in such outdoor activities as 

“agriculture, construction and lumbering, as well as non-seasonal wealmesses in 

-\leather, textiles, shoes, men's clothing and furniture. 


Le Farm employment contracted by roughly 600,000 to 8 million in November--roughly 

.-equivalent to the level a year ago, according to Census estimates. Nonfarm employ- 

“ment, despite seasonal as well as non-seasonal lags in a mumber of industries, rose 
approximately 400,000 above the October volume to 51.9 million. This increase re- 

sulted primrily from the pre-holiday upswing in trade which more than offset de- 
clines in leather, textiles, men's apparel and construction. Women accounted for 
most of the gain in nonagricultural employment, reflecting the greater demand for 
female workers in pre-holiday expanded retail trade. 


Employment Security activities reflect labor market developments 


Job placement and unemployment insurance activities of local employment offices 
in November generally reflected the pattern of developments in the labor market. 
Curtailments in outdoor operations and non-seasonal lags in a number of lines (men's 
apparel, textiles, leather, etc.) swelled the flow of new job applicants into local 
offices and increased the volumes of initial and contimed claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits above the levels of the preceding month. Farm referrals and 
placements dropped as harvesting operations neared completion in many sections of the 
countrye With trade establishments generally completing their staffing requirements 
in Octover and early November, and a number of nonagricultural segments of the 
economy experiencing seasonal lulls, the volume of nonfarm referrals and placements 
tended to contract, partioularly toward the latter part of the month. Along with 
these economic factors, the relative shortness of the work-month in November (nearly 
5 percent less work-time than in October) had some influence on the volume of employ-= 
ment service activities. The shorter work-month contributed in part to declines in 
counseling interviews and employer visits during November. 


Table 1--Summary of Employment Security Operations, November 19],8 





Percentage Number or amount 
onenee from January = January = 
Activity Number October November November November 


19448 19,7 19,8 19,7 


Reception contacts..ee. 6,579,600 £ h.o £15.6 79,321,200 76,877,800 


New applicationse.ccecee 560,500 £15.7 #£ 12.4 6,119,100 6,333,600 
Counseling interviews... 70,700 - 5.35 = 374 1,137,000 1,223,700 
Placements (total) 1/.. 958,700 = 50.5 £93.2 11,248,500 5 830,500 
MmteYMccacesvoeccoece 21,500 a 4.3 eo 6.5 5,046,300 1,882,900 
Init ial GlGIMBsceccdece 956,300 * 5262 f 58.9 9,595,200 8,89,,1,00 
Continued claims.esees. 3,953,200 £19.6 £38.8 5,806,800 8,158,600 
ee eeertee J J ; : 
On@Liciarieseccccecs 730,800 10.9 55-1 80), ,700 862, 100 
Benefits paideesesesses $62,151,500 £121 £1931 $718,033,300 $726,705,300 


Y/ Farm placement responsibility resumed January 1, 198. 


2 
Visits to local offices and new applications increase 


Despite the shorter work-month, reception contacts increased percent during 
November to reach a total of 6.6 million. This increase as well as the upswing in 
new job applications stemmed from the same labor market developments, namely, the 
seasonal contractions in agriculture, construction, lumbering and food processing, 
and the non-seasonal lags primarily in the textile, apparel and leather industries. . 
Nearly 560,500 new job applications were filed with public employment offices in 
November--an increase of 15.7 percent over October and representing the highest 
monthly volume since June. Men accounted for the bulk of the increase, reflecting 
primarily the heavy effect of curtailments in outdoor activities. Handi capped 
workers filed approximately 24,900 new applications in November--a very slight in- 
crease over the preceding month. Handicapped veterans continued to account for 
roughly 40 percent of these new job applications. 





Claims for unemployment insurance begin seasonal upturn 


Claims for unemployment insurance began their seasonal upturn in November, one : 
month earlier than in previous years. Initial claims showed a jump of 232,800 while 
contimed claims rose 446,800 to just short of million. Both types of claims were 
considerably above the November 19);7 levels. An average of 730,800 persons each week 
received a benefit check during November as compared with 658,700 in October, so that 
Novomber benefits peid rose by $6.7 million to a total of $62.2 million. 


The continued slump in the textile and apparel industries was reflected in the 
relatively large increases in claims in Regions I, III, and VI, while the effeots of 
the’ maritime dispute were reflected in the increases in Region X and the Territories. 
Persistent reports of layoffs in the textile and apparel industries were received ~ 
throughout September, October, and November. Altogether 23 States reported layoffs 
in textiles and apparel during November. The three-month-old West Coast Longshoremen's 
dispute held up necessary supplies and materials for many industries, particularly 
lumber. Effects of sharply reduced payrolls were extended to the trades and services. 
Leather and shoe employment also declined. Ten States, four of them in New England, 
reported layoffs in this industry. 


Other major employment changes contributing to the increased claims load were a 
seasonal in nature. Layoffs in food processing were partiolarly heavy throughout 
the nation. Increasingly severe weather caused widespread layoffs in lumbering, 
logging and construction. Seasonal curtailments in mining were reported by of the 
principal coal-producing States. 


Insured unemployment rises 


The weekly average of insured unemployment under the State, Veteran and Railroad 
systems rose from 1,072,800 in October to 1,228,700 in November after showing a de- 
cline each month since February. Increases occurred in veteran as well as State 
insured unemployment, although the increase was relatively less under the former pro». 
gram. State insured unemployment increased 16 percent | between October and November, 
from 613,000 to Qi,000. There was little change in the proportion--about 77 percent-= 
Which State insured unemployment represented in the total volume of insured unemploy= ‘ 
ment. The average weekly volume of State insured unemployment increased in all but _ 
two States--Delaware and Florida. New York, which had the largest volume of insured 5 
unemployment, showed an increase of 15 percent. California, accounting for the next 
largest volume, rose by 22 percent to 153,000 in November. 





ye 


. Preliminary data indicate sharp rise in December olaims 


Preliminary data for December indicate a sharp rise of about 31 percent in initial 
claims and 25 percent in contimed claims over the already high November levels. 
Seasonal influences accounted for a large part of this increase, although the extent 
of the increase suggests that non-seasonal factors my also have been responsible. 
Reports of layoffs in construction, lumbering and other outside activities were most 
predominant. New and continued layoffs were reported in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries. Food processing employment made a further seasonal decline. 


Total referrals and placements down sharply in November 


Total referrals and placements by local employment offices in November dropped 
sharply from October volumes, as heavy seasonal reductions were experienced in farm 
referral and placement activities. Total referrals fell ll, percent to 1,324,300, while 
total placements contracted by approximately one-half to 958,700 in November. Re- 
ferrals and placements of agricultural workers fell roughly three-fifths below 
October volumes to 560,400 and 537,200 respectively. This ocourred as harvesting 
operations neared canpletion in many parts of the country. All States except 
Kentucky and Florida reported farm placement decreases during the month. The declines 
in placements among the major crop activities were fairly uniform during November 
and the relative distribution of placements among these crop activities showed very 
little variation from the October pattern. Cotton picking contimed to account for 
roughly four-fifths of all farm placements and were concentrated minly in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Myssouri. 


Nonfarm referrals and placements continue decline 


During November, the further contraction of construction and seasoml food proc- 
essing, unsettled conditions in the apparel and textile industries, seasonal slacks 
in the machine ¢déol and foundry industries, curtailments in furniture, shutdowns in 
logging and lumbering in the Northwestern States as severe weather set in, and some 
limited after-effects of the mritime strike, all contributed to the contiming de- 
cline in nonfarm referrals and placements which had begun in the preceding month. 
Nonfarm referrals fell roughly 13 percent to 763,900 while placements of nonagri- 
cultural workers contracted 1; percent during November to reach a monthly total of 
421,500. All but four States shared the over-all decrease in the volume of nonfarm 
referrals, while only two States--Florida and Nebraska--registered gains in the 
placement of nonagricultural workers. The percentage distribution of nonfarm place- 
ments among major industry and occupation groups showed little change from the pattern 
in October. Among the industry groups, mamfacturing contimied to account for the 
largest relative proportion of placements--about 30 percent of the total, while among 
the major occupation groups, the unskilled led with roughly 42 percent of the total. 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of handicapped job-seekers had risen sharply 
in October primarily as a result of the special job promotional activities con- 
ducted in connection with National Employ-the-Physically-Haniicapped Week. In 
November, referrals and placements of nonagricultural handicapped workers receded 
from the October highs, referrals falling 32 percent to 32,600 for the month, while 
placements contracted 3), percent to a level of approximately 18,000. The deol ine in 
placements was shared fairly evenly by all handicapped groups in the labor force-- 
veterans, male nonveterans and women, Active applications of handicapped veterans 


on file with local employment offices increased 7elt per 
percent during N b 
nearly 65,000 at the end of the month. eee men ater enon 


Counseling interviews down 5. reent from October volume 


The somewhat shorter work-month, and to some extent, the pressure of other local 
office activities on reduced staff in a number of offices were the major factors con- 
tributing to November's decline in the volume of counseling interviews with job 
applicants. A total of 70,700 counseling interviews were held during November-- 
roughly 53 percent fewer than in the preceding month. All groups participated in the 
decline, with male nonveterans showing the largest relative decrease. Counseling 
interviews with handicapped applicants fell nearly 16 percent to total 27,700 in 
November as job counseling activities for handicapped workers in local offices re- 
turned to more nearly normal operations following the intensified activity of the 
previous month in connection with NEPH Week. 


Visits to employers contract 


Visits to employers fell 12 percent during November to total approximtely © 
187,500 for the month. Among the factors contributing to this decline were the 
shorter work-month, staff limitations in a number of offices necessitating a re- 
duction in the time allotted for employer visiting activities, and the seasonally 
unfavorable labor market in some areas where locally important industries entered 
their customary slack periods. Nonagricultural employers accounted for roughly 87 
percent of all employer visits in November, 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Total employment showed relatively little 
change between October and November, de- 
clining from 60.1 million to {9.9 million, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of thé 


Census. With the mmber of persons in the 
labor force contiming at virtually the 
same level as in the preceding month, the 
decline in employment in November was 
accompanied by a roughly equivalent rise in 
unemployment--up approximately 200,000 

over October to 1.8 million. 


The major factors contributing to the shift 
of some 200,000 persons from employed to 
unemployed status in November were the 
usual winter seasonal curtailments in such 
outdoer activities as agriculture, construc- 
tion and lumbering, as well as non-seasonal 
weaknesses in leather, textiles, shoes, 
men's clothing and furniture. Agricul- 
tural employment fell from 8.6 million in 
October to about 8 million in November-- 
roughly equivalent to the level a year ago, 
according to Census estimates. WNonagricul- 
tural employment, despite seasonal as well 
as non-seasonal lags in a number of indus- 
tries, rose approximately 100,000 above 
the October volume to 51.9 million. This 
inorease resulted primarily from the pre- 
holiday upswing in trade which more than 


ACTIVITIES 





offset declines in leather, textiles, 
men's apparel and construction. 


Activities of local employment offices in 
November generally reflected the pattern of 
developments in the labor market. Curtail- 
ments in outdoor activities and non-seasonal 
lags in a number of lines (men's apparel, 
textiles, leather, etc.) swelled the flow 
of new applicants into local offices above 
the level of the previous month. Farm re- 
ferrals and placements dropped as har-= 
vesting operations neared completion in 
many sections of the country. With trade 
establishments generally completing their 
staffing requirements in October and early 
November, and a mmber of the nomgricul- 
tural segments of the economy experiencing 
seasonal lulls, the volume of nonfarm 
referrals and placements tended to con- 
tract, partimlarly toward the latter part 
of the month. Along with these economic 
factors, the relative shortness of the work- 
month in November (nearly 5 percent less 
work-time than in October) had some in- 
fluence on the volume of employment service 
activities. The shorter work-month 
contributed in part to declines in coun- 
seling interviews and employer visits 
during November, 





Employment Service Activities, October and November 1918 


Percentage 

November October change 
Reception BOVGACCHs co cce ce ccceccs 6,579, 569 6,325, 57h f 4.0 
New applications li aapeweseduedes 560 1176 L,8h,.,335 15-7 
Counseling interviews ceccescceece 70,68 74,621 ne 503 
Referrals--totalecceccccccessccce 1,324 3L,0 2,576, 9e1 = Lh.3 
Agricultural .ceccecccccccsccses 7 1,504, - 62. 
Nonagriculturalecccoccccccccccs 763,913 874,225 - 12.6 
Placements——total.ccccccccecccece 958, 689 1,935,136 = 50.5 
Agricultural ..ccccccccccvccvcce 537,158 1, 35 - 62.8 
Nonagricultural .ccccccccccesecs 2551 491,652 i 14.3 
Employer VIGICS.ccccccvcccceveces 487 1,73 213,331 - 12.1 
1/ Includes written applications only. There are certain classes of job-seekers for 


whom written applications are not taken. 


oe a a ae 





Reception contacts and 
new applicat*ons rise as 
the volume of job-seekers expands 


Seasonal curtailments in outdoor activities 
and non-seasonal lags in leather, textiles, 
shoes, mente olothing and furniture, con- 
tributed to increases in local office 
traffic and new job applications during 
November. Despite the shorter work month 
{about 5 percent less work-time than in 
October) visits to local employment offices 
rose , percent over October to reach a 
monthly total of approximately 6.6 million. 


A total of nearly 560,500 new job applica- 
tions were filed with publie employment 
offices during November--an inorease of 
15.7 percent over the previous month and 
representing the highest monthly volume 
since June. Men accounted for the bulk of 
the increase in new applications, reflecting 
primarily the seasonal curtailments in out- 
door activities during November. Male 
nonveteran new job applicants increased 23.3 
percent over October to total 203,900, 

while veteran new job applicants showed an 
increase of 18 percent to reach a monthly 
total of 153,500. Women filed approxi- 
mately 203,100 new applications during 
November, or 7-6 percent more than in the 
preceding month, 


New job applicatims of handicapped workers 
showed a very slight increase during 
November. The 2,900 new applications 
filed by these workers represented only u 
1.3=percent gain over the October volume. 
Handicapped veterans experienced the 
largest relative increase--up 3.2 percent 
to 10,100; male nonveterans showed a 2.5- 
percent increase, accounting for approxi- 
mately 11,200 new job applications during 
November=-highest monthly total since March. 
Handicapped women filed about 3,600 new job 
applications during the month, representing 
a reduction of 7.1 percent from the October 
volume. Veterans in November contimed to 
account for roughly 2 out of every 5 new 
job applications filed by handicapped job- 
seekers. 


Total referrals and placements 
drop sharply as farm referrals 
and placements deoline seasonally 


The seasonally reduced demand for farm 


workers in November was reflected in sharp 
drops in the volumes of referrals and place- 
ments of agricultural workers by local em- 


ployment offices. These reduotions 
accounted for the major part of the sharp 
decline in total referrals and placements 
during November. Total referrals fell 
approximately )),; percent to 1,324,300-- 
roughly 1.1 million fewer than in October, 
while total placements dropped nearly 1 
million or about 51 percent from the peak 
in October to 958,700 in November. Despite 
these sharp reductions, total referrals ani 
placements contimed to exceed the volumes 
a year ago due to the expansion of farm 
placement activities by the Employment 
Service during 1948. This expanded place- 
ment program was instituted at the be- 
ginning of 1948 when the public employment 
services resumed complete responsibility for 
the farm placement program. 


Referrals and placements of agricultural 
workers fell roughly three-fifths below 

October volumes as harvesting operations 

neared completion in many sections of the 
country. Approximately 560,00 referrals 
and 537,200 placements of farm workers | 

were made by local employment offices in 
November. 


All States except Kentucky and Florida ex- 
perienced farm placement declines during 
the month. Kentucky showed a gain in place- 
ments in response to additional demands for 
farm workers in late cotton picking opera- 
tions, while Florida reported placement 
increases which reflected expanded needs 
for workers in vegetable harvesting. 


The declines in placements among the major 
crop activities were fairly uniform during 
November, and as a result, the relative 
distribution of placements among these crop 
activities showed very little change from 
the October pattern. Cotton picking con- 
tinued to account for roughly 80 percent of 
all farm placements during the month and 
were concentrated mainly’ in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. Approximately 10 percent of 
November's agricultural placements were 
made in vegetable harvesting operations, 
with the bulk of these oocurring in 
Arkansas,. New York, California, and North 
Carolina. Fruit and tree-mt crop aoctivie 
ties, primrily in California, Georgia, 








Mississippi, and Oregon, also continued to 
account for a sizable number of farm place- 
ments in November. 


Nonagricultural reforrals and 
placements continue downward trend 


During November, the further contraction 

of construction and seasonal food processing 
activities were among the factors respon- 
sible for the contiming decline in non- 
agrioultural referrals and placements which 
had begun in the preceding month. Other 
factors of major importance in particular 
areas throughout the country were un- 
settled conditions in the apparel industry, 
seasonal slacks in the machine tool and 
foundry industries, curtailments in the 
furniture industry, shutdowns in logging 
and lumbering in Northwestern States as 
severe weather set in, and some limited 
after-effects of the maritime strike. 


Nonagricultural referrals declined by 
roughly 13 percent from October to reach 

a level of 763,900 during November. Place- 
ments of workers in nonfarm jobs, at 21,500 
during November, were approximately 14 
percent below the level of the preceding 
month. Nonfarm referral and placement 
declines during November were somewhat 
sharper than in October. Women experienced 
smaller percentage losses during November 
than men=--a reversal of the situation which 
had occurred between September and October. 
Placements of men in nonfarm jobs during 
November totaled 267,000, a decline of 17.5 
percent from the preceding month. Women 
with a volume of 154,600 placements during 
November were only approximately 8 percent 
below the October level. Veterans 
accounted for 124,500 placements during the 
month=-roughly 16 percent below their 
October volume. Placements of male non- 
veterans during November--1)2,1,00--were 18 
percent below the level of the preceding 
month. The proportion of placements of 
veterans to total nonagricultural placements 
of men during November--47 percent--repre- 
sented no significant change from the 
pattern of the preceding five months. 


All but four States shared the over-all 
decrease in the volume of referrals of 
workers to nonfarm jobs during November. 
Only Florida and Nebraska registered gains 
in the placement of workers in nonfarm jobs. 
Florida, with an increase of approximately 
9 percent over October contimed to place 
job applicants in seasonal food processing 
establishments. In Nebraska, the placement 
of snow-scoopers and the referrals of 
workers to Omaha packing houses and to an 
ordnance depot was sufficient to offset de- 
creases in placements in a number of 
seasonal industries. 


No significant variation in 
distribution of nonagricultural 
placements by major industry group 


The decline in nonagricultural placements 
during November was shared by all major 
industry groups. The 125,700 placements in 
manufacturing represented a 19=percent 
decline from the October volume. Approxi- 
mately 51,300 placements were made in con- 
struction, 20 percent fewer than during the 
preceding month. Placements of workers in 
transportation, communication and public 
utilities fell by 17 percent from the number 
in October to 23,700 in November. Whole- 
sale and retail trade, with 88,500 place- 
ments reflected a l0-percent decline from 
the October volume. The lowest percentage 
decrease occurred within the service group, 
in which the 70,300 placements of domestic 
workers during November represented a de- 
cline of only 2.5 percent from the pre- 
ceding month. Placements of veterans in 
government by local employment offices in- 
creased percent to 6,600 in November-- 
reflecting primrily the pre-holiday 
temporary expansion of job opportunities 

in the post office. All other groups with- 
in the labor force shared the declines 
which occurred in each mior industry group. 


The percentage distribution of placements 
among major nonagricultural industry groups 
during November showed little change from 
the pattern in October of this year or in 
November 197; 





Percent of total 
Nov. Octe Nove 


Major industry group 1948 1948  19h7 
Totaleccsccceces 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Con8tructioneccececces 12.2 13.0 1451 
Manufacturingeceesceon 29 8 31.6 33.8 
Transportation, com= 

munication and 

public utilities.ecoe 526 5.8 525 
Wholesale and retail 

Crad@ccvececcccccvecs 21.0 20.0 19 4 
Service--totalecscooee 2509 2.5 SANT. 

e domestiCeecees 16.7 14.7 14.0 
Governmentceccccocccece 4el 2.9 3.20 


Slight changes in the distribution of non- 
agricultural placements by occupational 
group from October to November occurred in 
the unskilled group where the proportion 
declined from approximately 46 percent to 
h2 percent, and in the service group which 
increased from 2 to 26 percent of the 
total. A comparative distribution for the 
two months follows: 


Percent of total 
November October 





Occupa ti onal group 


Totaleccovconceces 100.0 100.0 
Professional and mana- 
ZOri@lecccccccccccsece lel 1.0 
Clerical and saleSececers 12,0 10.9 
SOrvic Gs ce ceactcasececess 26.0 2369 
Ski LL « se cmneee oleae’ 65 6el 
Semi-skilledeccccccecece 12.3 12,2 
Tnskilled..ccccccccccece 2.1 5.9 


Referrals and placements of 
hand icapped workers drop sharply 


Primarily as a result of special job pro- 
motional activities conducted in connection 
with NEPH Week, referrals and placements 

of handicapped workers rose sharply in 
October above the level in September. In 
November, nonfarm referrals and placements 
of handicapped job-seekers receded from 

the October highs; referrals contracted 32 
percent to 32,600 while placements fell 34 
percent to a level of approximately 18,000. 


The over-all decline of 3) percent in the 
number of placements of handicapped workers 
during November was shared fairly evenly 
by all handicapped groups within the labor 


force (veterans, mle nonveterans, women). 
Handicapped males continued to represent 
about 90 percent of all placements of 
handicapped job-seekers, while veterans, 
as in the 2 preceding months, accounted for 
roughly three-fifths of all placements of 
handicapped men. Active applications of 
handicapped veterans on file with local 
employment offices increased 7.l, percent 
during November to reach nearly 65,000 at 
the end of the month. 


Counseling interviews decrease 


Primrily as a result of the somewhat 
shorter work month (nearly 5 percent less 
work-time than in October) and to some 
extent because of the pressure of other 
local office activities on reduced staff 
in a mumber of offices, counseling inter= 
views decreased 5.3 percent during November 
to a monthly total of 70,700. This repre- 
sented abdut 4,000 fewer interviews than 
in October and constituted the smallest 
monthly volume of counseling interviews 
since September 195. All groups partici- 
pated in the decline. Male nonveterans 
experienced the largest relative decrease 
during November=-down 9 pereent to 23,700. 
Counseling interviews with women applicants 
followed closely with a decline of 7 
percent to total 13,600 during the month, 
while interviews with veterans continued 
the uninterrupted decline which began in 
April, edging 2 percent below the October 
volume to 33,400 in November. Veterans 
continued to account for nearly three-fifths 
of all counseling interviews with men. 


Counseling interviews with handicapped 
applicants fell sharply in November as 
job-sounseling activities for handicapped 
job-seekers in local offices returned to 
more nearly normal operations following the 
intensified activity of the previous month 
in connection with National Employ-the- 

Phy sieally-Handicapped Week. The samewhat 
shorter work month also contributed to the 
decline in the mamber of counseling inter- 
views with handicapped applicants. This 
decline, amounting to nearly 16 percent, 
brought the volume of counseling interviews 
with handicapped job-seekers in November down 
to 27,700--lowest monthly total this year. 
Handicapped mén nonveterans showed the 
largest relative decline--down 18 percent 
to 10,800; handicapped women experienced a 











decline of roughly 16 percent to total 
3,400 interviews for the month; handicapped 
veterans with a loss of 13 percent, 
accounted for 13,500 counseling interviews 


in November. As has been the case during 
most of the year, veterans during November 
accounted for about half of all counseling 
interviews with handicapped job-seekers. 


Employer visits continue decline 


Visits to employers fell 12 percent during 
November to approximately 187,500--lowest 
monthly total thus far this year. Several 
factors contributed to this decline. 

Among these were the shorter work month, 
staff limitations in a mmber of offices 


necessitating a reduction in the time 
allotted for employer visiting activities, 
and the seasonally unfavorable labor 
market in some areas where locally impor- 
tant industries entered their customary 
slack periods. Agricultural employers 
accounted for the mjor part of the de- 
cline in visits during November. A total 
of 25,000 visits were made by local office 
staff to farm employers during the month, 
representing a reduction of approximately 
one-half from the volums of visits made 
each month since June. Nearly 162,500 
visits were made to nonagricultural em 
ployers during November. These represented 
roughly 87 percent of all employer visits 
during the month. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 





November 1948 


Contrary to the pattern of the 2 pre- 


ceding years, claims for State unemploy- 


ment insurance started their seasonal 
upswing in November after hitting their 
monthly low for 1948 in October. In 
preceding years, November has been the 
low month with an upturn in December. 
Initial claims, representing generally 
new unemployment, rose from 723,600 to 
956,300 while continued claims, re- 
presenting continued unemployment, rose 
from 3,306,300 to 3,953,200. These 
totals were 354,600 and 1.1 million, 
resvectively, above the November 1947 
levels. March was the only other 
month in 1948 in which continued claims 
exceeded those for the corresponding 
month in 1947. An average of 730,800 
persons each week received a benefit 
check during November as compared to 
658,700 in October and 540,800 in 
November 1947. As a result, benefits 
paid rose to $62.2 million in Nov- 
ember, an increase of $6.7 million 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS FILED 


estimated by the Census Bureau. 


from October and $20.5 million more than 
November 1947. Funds available for benefits 
totaled $7,632 million on November 30, 

about $115 million more than was on hand 

at the end of October. 


The increase in State covered unemploy- 
ment reflected in the rise in claims 
parallels the rise in all unemployment from 
1.6 to 1.% million during November as 
Largely 
because of seasonal factors nonagri- 
cultural employment dropped by 170,000 
between October and November according 

to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. De- 
spite the continued weaknesses in several 
of the major consuner goods industries 
and relatively early seasonal curtail- 
ments in other fields, the number of 
persons holding jobs remained at record 
levels. 


Since the substantial increase in claims 
during November constitutes a signifi- 
cant departure from the usual seasonal 
pattern, it is apparent that much of the 
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unemployment represented by initial 
claims filed in October and November 
was longer than usual. The cumulative 
effect of these extended lay-offs was 
reflected by the rise of continued 
claims in November. There are indi- 
Cations that a sizeable volume of the 
November unemployment was not seasonal. 
Frequent reports were received of lay- 
offs for such reasons as "lack of 
orders," "lack of sale for products,*® 
"buyer resistance," and "to reduce 
inventories." 


The increases in claims over the 
November 1947 levels were particularly 
heavy in Regions I, III, VI, and X. 


Percent increase in November 1948 
claims over Noverber 1947. 





Percent Percentage 
increase in: distribution 


Region Initial Contd of covered 
Claims Claims employment 





U.S. 59 39 100.0 
I 123 89 8.3 
II 51 29 27.2 
51% 92 78 730 
IV 54 16 12.8 
v 56 3 14.1 
VI 75 7.1 
VII 37 24 4.9 
VIII 29 8 6.5 
IX 47 43 1.8 
x 54 47 10.5 
Terri- 
tories 177 235 4 





The slump in the textile and apparel 
industries is reflected in the large 
increases in regions I, III, and VI, 
while the effects of the maritime 
dispute are evident in the increases 
in region X and the Territories. 


Weakneeses in textile and apparel 


continue 


The textile and apparel industries, 
instead of showing their customary 





early fall employment gains, have shown 
considerable unsteadiness throughout the 
fall. Persistent reports of lay-offs in 
these industries were received through- 
out September, -October and November. 
According to estimates of the Burem of 
Labor Statistics, employment in the textile 
group as @ whole dropped about 10,000 
during November in contrast to a gain of 
about 20,000 during the same month last 
year. The woolens, worsted, and knitted 
underwear groups have dropped in the 
past 2 months in contrast to last year's 
gains. Men's apparel showed a contra- 
seasonal decline of about 16,000. The 
women's apparel industry, on the other 
hand, showed unusual strength with a 
smaller seasonal decline than this time 
last year. Altogether 23 States reported 
lay-offs in the textile or the apparel 
industries or both during November. All 
but one, (Missouri) were east of the 
Mississippi River. These lay-offs were 
particularly heavy in the New England 
States, New York, the Carolinas and the 
Southeastern States. Very few, if any, 
such lay-offs were reported during the 
same period in 1947. 


The recent weaknesses in shoes and 
furniture continued through November. 
Leather (and shoe) employment experienced 
the greatest decline, 15,000, and is 
currently about 8 percent below the 
November 1947 levels. Reports of lay- 
offs in this industry were received from 
10 Statesl/, four of them in the New 
England group. This ie an irportant 
industry in New Hampshire's economy; in 
1947 it represented 16 percent of that 
State's covered employment. 


Seasonal unemployment 


Lay-offs in food and vegetable process- 
ing were particularly heavy throughout 
the Nation-=-a normal seasonal develop= 
ment. Such lay-offs were reported by 


el 


1/ Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 


1, States, 1/ and were probably a factor 
contributing to the claim load in many 
others. The advent of cold and wet 
weather caused heavy lay-offs in all 
outside activities, particularly lumber- 
ing and construction. Lay-offs in 
lumbering and logging were reported by 
12 southern and western States 2/. The 
majority of States reported curtailments 
in construction activities as the 
weather became increasingly severe. An 
estimated 65,000 houses were started in 
November as compared to 72,000 in 
October. Seasonal curtailments in 
mining were reported by Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


Other developments 


The 3-month-old West Coast longshore- 
man's dispute was an important factor 
in the West Coast States, as many 
industries could not obtain necessary 
materials. The lumber industry was 
particularly affected, since much 
lumber is shipped by water. The effects 
of this dispute were extended to trades 
and services as pay rolls were sharply 
reduced. The East Coast longshoreman's 
dispute, while very brief, was re- 
flected in the November claim loads 

in Maryland, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, because the flow of 
materials was interrupted for various 
industries. 


A shortage of steel was a contributing 
factor to the claim loads in Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri and Ohio. 
the lay-offs in primary metals reported 
by Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Massechusetts, Tennessee, and Vermont 
were probably partially due to this 
shortage. 





1/ California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 


2/ Alabama, California, Georgia, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington. 





State Highlights 


Initial claims rose in all jurisdictions 
but Hawaii while continued claime showed 
an increase in all States except Delaware 
end Florida. New York reported the largest 
total increase in claims load, which was 
attributed to new and continued lay-offs 

in the apparel industry, unemployment 
resulting from the East Coast maritime 
dispute, and heavy lay-offs in con- 
struction due to bad weather. 


California's initial claims jumped 
46,200 largely because of: (1) the 
maritime dispute which reduced supplies 
of materials to industry in general, 
(2) weather conditions which curtailed 
lumbering and other outside activity, 
and (3) end of the harvest season and 
the attendant slack in fruit and vege=- 
table canning operations. 


Massachusetts reported a jump of 12,000 
in initial claims and 67,000 in con- 
tinued claims. Part of the increases 
were attributed to new and continued 
unemployment in woolen, worsted, and 
cotton textile mills, and an earlier-than 
-usual seasonal decline in some apparel 
plants. Another contributing factor was 
the unsteadiness in the shoe industry, 
particularly women's shoes. Many of the 
claimants in these three industries are 
drawing partial benefits. lay-offs 
continued to take place in metal-working 
and furniture plants, and new lay-offs 
occurred in firms producing Christmas 
items, such as greeting cards, toys 

and games. 


Pennsylvania reported relatively large 
increases in claims despite the fact 
that November had one less reporting day 
than October. Among the causes were 
further lay-offs and partial unemployment 
in apparel. There also were temporary 
lay-offs in sugar refining caused by the 
maritime dispute. Seasonal lay-offs 

in construction, food processing and 
scattered lay-offs in steel and leather 
were also reported. 


In New Jersey, there was a seasonal slack 
in garment iting. curtailments in con- 


sumer electrical goods, and lay-offs 
directly or indirectly due to the maritime 
dispute, 








Part of the increased claims in Illinois 
were attributed to lay-offs in the cloth- 
ing, shoe, and household appliance in- 
dustries as well as shut-downs in fabri- 
cated steel because of material shortages. 


A shortage of sheet steel for the auto 


and other industries was partly responsible 


for Michigan's insured claims. Factors 
in Ohio*s increased claim load were lay- 
offs because of steel shortages, and lay- 
offs in the garment, construction, and 


electrical manufacturing industries. 


Utah's continued claims jumped from 6,900 
to 17,800 as a result of the continued 
shutdown of a large copper firm because 
of a dispute involving railroad workers 
at an open pit mine. 





The increased claims in Oregon and Wash- 
ington conformed to their pattern of 
previous years as heavy snows and wet 
weather curtailed lumber and logging 
operations. The maritime dispute also 
contributed to the increases. Oregon 
reported that the effects of the dispute 
had extended to trades and services as 
pay rolls were sharply reduced. 


Insured Unemployment 


The volume of insured unemployment under 
the State, Veteran and Railroad systems 
rose during November after showing a 
decline each month since February. The 
weekly average for November was 1,228,700 
as compared to 1,072,800 for October, and 
1,178,900 for November 1947. Increases 
occurred in veteran as well as State 
insured unemployment, although the in~ 
crease was relatively less under the 
former program. Veteran insured unem 
ployment rose from 235,200 in October to 
257,000 in November, a 9 percent in- 
crease. State insured unemployment in- 
creased 16 percent between October and 
November, rising from 813,400 to 944,000. 
Consequently, there was little change 

in the proportion--about 77 percent-—— 
which State ineured unemployment re- 
presented in the total volume of insured 
unemployment. 


The average weekly volume of State ine , 
sured unemployment increased from October 
to November in all but 2 States--Delaware 


and Florida. The increase was 20 per- 
cent or above in more than 20 States. 

New York, which had the largest volume 

of insured unemployment, showed an in- 
crease of 15 percent. California, 
accounting for the next largest volume, 
rose by 22 percent to 153,000 in November. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment 
to average monthly covered employment 
was 2.9 percent during the week ended 
November 13, in contrast to 2.4 per- 
cent for October. The rise interrupted 
a steady decline since May when the 
ratio was 3.6 percent. The increase 
was widespread with 40 States showing 
increased ratios, including 9 States 1/ 
in which the ratios rose a full per- 
centage point or more. In Maine it 
rose from 2.9 to 5.0 percent, and in 
Oregon from 2.2 to 4.2 percent. By an 
accident of the calendar, the ratios 
have an upward bias in States which 
have a calendar benefit week. In these 
States, since insured unemployment for 
the week ended November 13 is represented 
by the continued claims filed in the 
week ended November 20, the figures for 
the selected week were inflated by the 
claims postponed from the Armistice Day 
holiday in the preceding week, 


For the seventh successive month, 

Rhode Island's ratio of 6.9 percent was 
the highest in the Nation. California 
was next with 6.6 percent. Other States 
with ratios of 5 percent or more were 
Maine, New Hampshire and New York. All 
States in region X had ratios equal to, 
or above the national average. On the 
other hand, all States in regions III, 
IV, V, VII, and VIII had ratios below 
the national average. In nine States 
~—Idaho, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Texas, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming--the ratios were below one 
percent. 





1/ California, Maine, Massachusett 


8 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Utah, and Washington, 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
December 1948 


December claims followed the usual 
seasonal pattern by rising over the 
already high November levels. Pre- 
liminary data for the 4 weeks ended 
December 25 indicate a rise of about 
31 percent in initial claims and about 
25 percent in continued claims, 


Weekly data are as follows: 


Initial Continued 
Week ending Claims Claims 
November 6 185,200 808,000 
13 195,700 865, 700 
20 238,200 980, 800 
27 exetee 926,000 
December 4 261,400 1,082, 300 
11 274,900 1,104,200 
18 276,100 1,131,700 
25 281, 300 1,164,700 
Weekly average 
November 208 ,000 895,100 
December 273,400 1,120,100 


Claims in December showed a greater re- 
letive increase than in 1947, despite 
the fact that the November claim load 
was already abnormally high. Much of 
the unemployment which normally begins 
in December apparently occurred one 
month earlier than usual, and was re- 
presented in the November claims. The 
December claim load is, however, well 
above that for December 1947. The 
weekly averages for initial and con- 
tinued claims for December 1948 were 58 
and 40 percent, respectively, above the 
levels for the same period in 1947. 
While it is a normal development for 
claims to rise seasonally each December, 
the size of the differences between the 
December 1947 and December 1948 figures 
suggests that some part of the December 
1948 unemployment may represent more 
than the usual seasonal lay-offs. 


Seasonal factors did, however, account 

for a large part of the November- 

December increase in claims, Reports of 
lay-offs in construction, lumbering and 
other outside activities were predéminated, 


Employment in food processing dropped 
again in December—-a normal seasonal de- 
cline. The apparel industry lay-offs 
conform to last year's trend, with a 
November-December decline in average 
monthly covered employment. New and con- 
tinued lay-offs reported in the textile 
industry, however, contrasted with a 

rise in this employment during the same 
period in 1947. 


All the larger industrial States showed 
a higher weekly average of initial claims 
in December than in November. In New 
Jersey, the weekly average rose from 
8,800 to 12,200; in New York, from 

55,500 to 69,200; in Illinois from 

8.400 to 11,700; and in Ohio, from 

4,700 to 6,900. 


Similarly, continued claims showed a 
substantial increase in all the larger 
States. Outstanding increases in the 
weekly averages were from 141,900 to 
187,700 in California; from 27,000 to 
34,600 in Michigan; from 52,900 to 
67,800 in Pennsylvania; and from 6,200 
to 9,400 in Wisconsin. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment 
to average monthly covered employment 

was 3.5 percent during the week ended 
December 11, the second successive month- 
ly increase. Previously, the ratio had 
risen from 2.4 in October to 2.9 in 
November. The December 1948 ratio was 
considerably higher than the 2.6 percent 
for the same month in 1947. The ratio 
increased from November to December in 
every State, with the largest upswings in 
Idaho (from 0.8 to 3.0 percent) and Wash- 
ington (from 4.5 to 6.7 percent). In 7 
additional States, the ratio rose by one 
or more full percentage points. Except 
for Connecticut and Vermont, all Region 

I States had ratios higher than the 
national average, including Maine, 6.2 
percent; New Hampshire, 5.9 percent; and 
Rhode Island, 7.0 percent. Similarly, 
all Region X States but Arizona had ratios 
higher than the national average. These 
included Oregon, 5.9 percent; Washington, 
6.7 percent; and California, 7.5 percent 
--the highest ratio in the nation in 
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December. Other States with ratios of 
5 percent or more were: New York, 5.8 
percent and Tennessee, 5.5 percent. 
Ratios lower than the national average 
were shown in Regions III, IV, V, VII, 
VIII, and IX (except for Tennessee and 
Utah). 


Reconversion unemployment benefits 
for seamen 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage 
credits received by the Bureau of 01d 
Age and Survivors Insurance from State 
agencies declined from a weekly average 
of 801 in the 4 weeks: ending November 
27, 1948 to 651 in the 5 weeks ending 
December 31, 1948. This is the second 
successive month in which the average 
number of weekly requests declined from 


a peak of 1,045 in the 5 weeks ending 
October 30 when many seamen on the West 
Coast were unemployed due to the tie- 
up of West Coast shipping caused by a 
strike among longshoremen and some sea- 
going personnel. The weekly average of 
651 during December is less than the 
weekly average of 796 for the 4 weeks 
ending August 28, before the upswing in 
requests as a result of this temporary 
cessation of West Coast shipping. 


This decline in average weekly requests 
between August and December is due to 

a very general decrease from States on 
the Eastern Seaboard, Wew York accounting 
for the major portion. By contrast, 


the average weekly number of requests re- 


ceived from the Pacific Coast S,ates in- 
creased slightly from the August level. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from Selected States for 
selected months, August 2-December 31, 1948 


Total number received 


Aug.2-28 | Sept.27- 
(4 wks.) 





Average weekly number received 
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2) THE DEPENDENTS OF WORKERS: Selected Data on Numbers. 


and Types, Including Information on Dependents’ 
Allowances, July - September 1948 





Five State laws now provide dependents! 
allowances and several State legis- 
latures are now considering proposals to 
add them to their laws. To determine 
which types of dependents should be 
covered, how many claimants would be 
affected by such allowances, and to 
estimate costs, these States need infor- 
mation on the number and types of 
claimants' dependents. This information 
is not readily available for States 
which do not provide dependents' allow- 
ances. Even in these States, important 
data are lacking with respect to depen- 
dents not covered by the law. 


Fortunately, useful estimates may be 
derived from three sources: (1) the 
decennial censuses of the United States; 
(2) special studies of claimants’ depen- 
dents that have been made in a few 
States; and (3) data resulting from 
actual operations of the provisions for 
dependents’ allowances in the laws of 
five States. Selected data from these 
sources are presented below, with some 
recommendations for their use in cost 


analysis. 
Census Data 


Tor each 100 workers in employment 
covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance in March 1940, there were 

1.05 "primary" dependent s--42 dependent 
wives and 63 dependent children.l/ A 
dependent wife wae defined as a wife, 

not in the labor force, of @ man in the 
labor force; a dependent child was defined 
@s an unmarried child (not necessarily of 
the labor force member) under 18 not in 
the labor force and a member of a family 
with a head in the labor force. In the 
discussion which follows, these will be 
designated the primary dependents of 
workers. The ratio of 1.05 primary 
dependents per labor force member in 
covered employment is somewhat smaller 
than the ratio of 1.13 primary dependents 


per labor force member in noncovered 
employment.1/ The difference is 
attributable to the larger proportion 
of noncovered workers in rural areas, 
where the dependent-worker ratios are 
higher than in urban areas. 


No exactly comparable data are available 
on dependents other than wives and 
children. Available data suggest, how- 
ever, that for every 100 primary depen- 
dents, there are only about § to 12 
dependents of other types. For examle, 
following are estimates of the ratio of 
different types of dependents to members 
of the total labor force in March 1940 1/; 


Type of Number per 
dependent labor force 
member, total 
labor foree, 
March 1940 
Total 1.19 
Primary dependents, total 1.09 
Wife 43 
Child under 18 66 
Other dependents 1/, total 10 
Incapacitated husbands (2/) 
Incapacitated children 
18 or over O01 
Parents ve 
Under 65 a 
65 and over 05 





1/ Unmarried, incapacitated children 18 


or over living with a parent in the 
labor force; disabled husbands of 
wives in the labor force; and parents, 
not in the labor force, living with or 
receiving regular and substantial 
support from children in the labor 
force. 


2/ Less than .005. 


1/ Unpudlished estimates, based on Censue data, Social Security 
Administration, Office of the Commissioner, 1945, 196. 


18 





There are categories of persons depen- 
dent on workers other than those in- 


cluded in the table above. While 
estimates have been made of the total 
number of non-working persons per 
labor-force member, such estimates 
would not be related to the speci- 
fications of even the broadest definition 
of dependent contemplated under social 
insurance laws. Recognizing that the 
children under 18 in the above table 
need not be children of the labor-force 
member, the ratio of 1.19 to 1.00 may 
be taken as roughly indicative of the 
number of dependents per labor-force 
member under the broadest definition. 
Since this ratio relates to the total 
labor force it is perhaps 4 percent 
higher than the corresponding ratio 

for workers in covered employment. 


The previous table reveals that depen- 
dent children under 18 represent 56 
percent of the dependents (as defined) 
of labor force members and that depen- 
dent wives and children together 
represent 92 percent of such dependents. 
This suggests that a definition of 
dependent in a dependents’ allowance 
provision which embraces only children 
would cover a bare majority of depen- 
dents, while a definition covering 
wives and children would embrace the 
great majority of claimante' dependents. 


Distribution by number of dependents .-— 
For some purposes--where, for example, 


& proposed schedule of dependents’ 
allowances provides different allow- 
ances for each of the dependent s—— 
distributions of the number of dependents 
rather than averages are desirable. 
Although the distributions are somewhat 
more difficult to derive from census 
data, they can be estimated with the 
use of various Sssumptions. Following 
are two estimated distributions of 
labor force members in urban areas in 
April 1940 by the number of their 
primary dependents. Assumption I ex- 
cludes from the total labor force 
workerg not in a primary family (head 
of a household and persons related to 
the head), related sub-family or other 
husband-wife or parent-child group; 
assumption II counts these workers &s 


having no dependents 1/: 





Percent of labor force men- 
Assumption bers with specified number 
of primary dependents 











fotal None 1 or more 
Total I ‘2°35 or 
more 
I 100 9 cs 2313 «+15 
II 100 «55 ors" rs 





On the same assumptions, following are 

estimated distributions of labor-force 

members in urban areas in April 1940 by 
the number of children under 18 depen- 

dent on them: 





Percent of labor force men 
Assumption bers with specified number 
of children dependent 








Total None ___l or more____ 
Total: “i's2 45 or 
more 
I 100 68 32 15 9 8 
II 100 72 .26° Sgtieeeee 





Variations by States.--The data on depen- 
dents so far presented relate to the 
labor force in the Nation as a whole or 
to its urban areas. Family size, however, 
and therefore the number of dependents per 
labor force member, wary significantly 
among regions and States. While State 
figures are not available for the urban 
labor force, data on the total labor- 
force by States reveal the variations in 
number of dependents per covered worker 
from State to State. Thus, the average 





1/ See table 1 for statement of other 
assumptions and sources. 
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Table 1.—-Labor—force members in urban areas by estimated number of 
primary dependents, April 1940 1/ 


Assumption I: Including labor-force members in primary and related subfamilies 
and in other husband-wife or parent-child groups; not counting as dependents 
small number of non-working wives not living with husbands, nor children not 
living with parent or related head of primary family; children in related sub- 
families counted as children of labor-force head of primary family. 








eee MR DOT LOT CO! ROMO re 6 Fn 
Number of primary dependents Number (000) Percent 

Total 29 5045 100 
None 14,248 49 
1 or more 14,797 ji 
1 6,697 23 
2 3,710 13 
3 or more 4,390 15 





Note: Assuming 3.78 dependents per labor-force member with 3 or more dependents, 
this distribution corresponds to 1.06 dependents per labor-force member. 


Assumption II: Including all labor-force members; labor-force members not in 
primary families, related subfamilies or other husband-wife or parent-child groups 
counted as having no dependents; not counting as dependents small number of non- 
working wives not living with husbands, nor children not living with parent or 
related head of primary family; children in related subfamilies counted as children 
of labor-force head of primary family. 





Number of primary dependents Labor-force membe 





Number (000) Percent 
Total Beg12U, ,. 100 
None | 17,923 55 
1 or more 14,797 45 
1 6,697 21 
2 3,710 a | 
3 or more 4,290 13 





—— 


Note: Assuming 3.78 dependents per labor-force member with 3 or more dependents, 
this distributicn corresponds to 0.94 dependents per labor-force member. 


1/ The following sources were used in developing these estimates: “Workers and 
Dependents in Urban Families," Bureau Memorandum No. 64, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administraticn, Bureau of Research and Statistics, June 1947, 
table 11; Bureau of the Census, 16th Census of the United States, 1940, Popu- 
laticn, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), Employment and Personal Charac-— 
teristics, table 3; Bureau of tne Census, Current Populaticn Reports, Series P-2( 
No. 17 (tables 3, 4, 5), Series P—50, No. 5 (table 4), and Series P-5, No. 20 
(table 3); and unpublished data, Office of the Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration. 





number of primary dependents per labor 
force member ranged from 0.7 in the 
District of Columbia to 1.6 in New 
Mexico (table 2). There were variations, 
though less marked, even among the 
largest States: the ratio was 0.9 in 
Californie, Massachusetts and New York, 
but 1.1 in Michigan, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Variations by employment status of labor 
force member.-- The average number of 


dependents per unemployed worker in any 
elven period may differ from the average 
number of dependents per employed 
worker. Both averages fluctuate with 
chenges in the volume of unemployment 
and with the composition of the 
employed or unemployed group. For 
long-run purposes and for analysis of 
periods covering upswings and down- 
swings in the business cycle, it is 
simplest to base these averages on the 
labor force as a whole. For shorter 
periods, some recognition must be 

given at least to the direction if not 
the magnitude of changes introduced by 
fluctuations in the volume of unemploy- 
ment. 


In the earliest stages of a recession, 
the workers first laid off probably 
include a relatively large proportion 
of workers without dependemts. When 
millions of workers have been laid off, 
it may be assumed that the number of 
dependents per unemployed worker 
corresponds roughly to the ratio for 
the labor force as a whole. As the 
recession deepens, so-called additional 
workers, usually the workers without 
major responsibility for dependents, 
enter the labor market, and the ratio 
of dependents (persons dependent in 
fact) per unemployed worker would 
probably decline. In a period of 
relatively full employment, like the 
present, this ratio might also be 
expected to be below average. In this 
case, @ disproportionate number of the 
unemployed are women, older workers 
and youths, who do not generally have 
&s many dependents as other members 

of the labor force. Specific data on 
the magnitude of these differences are 
limited. The following distributions 


suggest, however, that in 1940, when 
unemployment was relatively heavy, the 
unemployed appeared to have fewer depen- 
dents than the employed. The distri- 
bution under Assumption A classifies 
labor force members in urban areas, in 
April 1940, regardless of family employ- 
ment status, by the number of adults and 
children they mainly support. The 
distribution under Assumption B 
classifies labor force members in urban 
areas, in families with 1 or more persons 
unemployed, by the number of adults and 
children they mainly support 1/: 





Percent of labor force mem 
Assumption bers with specified number 
of dependents 











Total None 1 or more 
Total Ll +.2 or 
; more 
A 100 52 48 18 30 
B 100 63 37 14 23 





Responsibility for support of depen- 
dents.--In computing the above averages 


and distributions of number of depen- 
dents per labor force member, persons 
are considered dependents of only one 
worker in the household. This as- 
sumption corresponds to the require- 
ment found in the 5 State unemployment 
insurance laws with dependents’ allow- 
ances that the dependent be wholly or 
mainly maintained by the claimant. 

Where both a husband and wife are 
working, however, it is not unreasonable 
to consider children dependent on either 
parent. Under such an assumption, the 
number of labor force members with child 
dependents and the average number of 
child dependents per labor force member 








1/ Distributions derived from Census 
data but not comparable with distri- 
butions previously shown, since some- 
what different methodology was used. 
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Table 2.-~Average number of nongainfully occupied wives and children 
under 18 per labor-force member, by State, April 1940 1/ 


i a 





Average number of Average number of 
State Wives State © Wives 
and Wives Children and Wives Children 
children children 

United States tel oh e7 idichigan. erccse a tre & Pie) of 

Minnesota.....e. lei 4 07 

Alabama..ceseoee 1.4 05 9 Mississippi.... 1A 5 ae) 

PE OOR esse cee 1.3 A &I iWissouri....... Per Ae. 6 

Arkansas.....ee- 1.4 °5 9 Montandsscecees Boga 4 ay: 

California...... JD oA °5 Nebraska...ceee ae As" on 

Coloradoe.cccecs 1.2 05 e7 DOV RULE « sssnind a hd Lad ok oie 

Connecticut..... 9 04 05 New Hampshire.. 1.0 4 6 

Delaware......e. 9 4 05 New Jersey..... 9 o4 <5 

District of New Mexico..... 1.6 05 p EAA i 
Columbia...... eT 3 03 

FPLOTUda se ccccccce 1.0 4 6 New York. ..ccce JI 4 05 

oe 1.2 4 8 North Carolina. ac oh 9 

North Dakota... 1.3 4 J 

DEE e cade @e'0 whg.ee Las 05 9 Oni cies cates bo ee nel 22 6 

TITAROL Ss « s'se1s 05 1.90 4 25 Oklahome.cccece 1.4 25 9 

TROGIR ois'u' os v's 1.2 05 of Oregons. oo ee" 1.0 A °5 

TOWEG ee vee ce oes 1.2 5 7 Pennsylvania... pias ye .6 

Kansas...cccoces 1.2 °}5 “7 Rhode Island... 9 4 05 

Kentucky......e.4 1.4 05 9 South Carolina. ti 4 9&9 

Louisiana....... 1.3 4 a} South Dakota... a Res a, 8 
TTA iaitininin ile 0-4 0 Led 4 Pa f 

Maryland....eeee 1.0 o4 6 Tennessee...... 1.3 05 8 

Massachusetts... 9 oh 05 TEXABe Mets ve 1.2 05 8 

| UGEN sya ose e se 1.5 es 1.0 

Verietlossoseea ee oh ot 

Virginia. ..csee Lae 4 8 

Washington..... 1.0 4 aS 

West Virginia.. 1.4 05 1.0 

Wisconsin.....- aL <5 oT 

Wyoming. .ecceee a. oA 7 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1/ Adapted from Census data by Office of Commissioner, Social Security Administration. 
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would be increased by lees than 10 
percent .1l 


Changes in number of dependents, 1940 
to 19 [2/---The data so far presented 
estimate the number of dependents per 
worker in April 1940. In the 7»year 
period between April 1940 and April 
1947, the number of persons in the 
labor force increased by about 12 per- 
cent and the number of their primary 
dependents increased by about 9 percent. 
Hence the average number of primary 
dependents (as defined earlier ) per 
worker decreased slightly, by about 3 
percent. This slight change can be 
readily explained. As job opportunities 
increased in this period, some persons 
who were formerly dependent on earners 
became e@rners in their own right. This 
decrease in number of dependents was 
only partly offset by the shift from a 
non-earning status to earning status of 
persons who were themselves responsible 
for the support of individuals. This 
shift in status increased the number of 
dependents (as defined), since indi- 
viduals under the definition are not 
counted @s dependents unless the person 
supporting them is in the labor force. 
A large proportion of those who shifted 
from non-earning to earning status, 
however--the so-called additional 
workere--had no dependents. The net 
effect of these changes was minor; for 
most uses of the census data on number 
of dependents, the 1940 figures may 
safely be used without correction for 
the slight changes which have taken 
place since. 


1/ Based on estimates developed for 
table 1. According to these 
estimates, there were in 1940, less 
than a million married couples with 
both members in the labor force and 
having 1 or more children in com- 
périson with more than 10 million 
labor force members with 1 or more 
children. 


2/ This section based on unpublished 
data of the Commissioner's Office, 
Social Security Administration. 


Special State Studies 


Because of the paucity of accurate, 
detailed data on claimants' family 
responsibilities, the Bureau of 
Employment Security in 1941 initiated 
studies of claimants’ dependente in 
selected areas throughout the United 
States. Since the basic information 

for these studies could be obtained 

only by interviewing claimmts in local 
offices of State employment security 
agencies, this investigation was limited 
by the availability of local office 
personnel and by State interest in pro- 
curing this type of information. The 
dependents survey was thus restricted 

to Delawere (Wilmington, Georgetown, 
Dover offices), Iowa (Des Moines offices), 
Michigan (offices throughout the State), 
and Missouri (Springfield office). These 
studies covered claimants during different 
2-to 4-month periods between December 1941 
and July 1942. 


Wext to wives and children, the principal 
class of dependents consisted of parents— 
@ father who was unable to work, a 
widowed mother, or a mother whose husband 
was mmabdle to work--but only 3 percent 

of the Des Moines claimmts and 5 per- 
cent of the Delaware claimants provided 
the chief support for such dependents.1/ 
Brothers ed sisters or other relatives 
were being supported by only 3 percent 

of the Des Moines claimants and 5 per- 
cent of the Delaware claimants. Thus, 
from 6 to 10 percent of the claimants 

in Delaware and Des Moines had a depen- 
dent other than a wife or child. About 
half of these dependents were in house= 
holds which included a wife or child of 
the claimant. WNonworking wives md 
children constituted more than 80 percent 
of the persons in Des Moines and Dela- 
ware who were wholly or mainly supported 
by the clainmts. 





1/ Separate counts of the dependents 
discussed in this paragraph were 
not available for Michigan. 
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These studies revealed that 47-64 percent of the claimmts had 1 or more primary 
dependents 1/, as shown in tabulation A, below. 


A. 





Total Percent of claimants with specified number of primary 


Area number dependents 
ie Ge Total None 1 or more 





sample i Total af 2 3 or more 
Delaware 1,288 100 53 47 23 ib 13 
Iowa (DesMoines) 2,520 100 36 64 26 16 22 
Michigan 10,013 100 36 64 ok 18 22 





1/ Non-working wife or child of the claimant; a child was counted as a dependent of 
a female claimant, regardless of the presence in the household or wrk status of 
the husband; in practically no cases were husband and wife claiming benefits 
simultaneously. Missouri data are not shown since the sample included only 320 
cases. 


Tabulation B, below, shows distributions of these claimants by the number of their 
children under age 18. 








B. 
Area Percent of claimants with specified number of children under 18 
Total None I or more 
Total 1 2 3 or more 
Delaware 100 69 1 15 3 8 
Iowa (DesMoines) 100 59 1 17 11 13 


Michigan 100 52 4g 22 14 12 
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Data for Iowa and Michigan show a some- 
what higher proportion of claimants with 
dependents than the census data would 
suggest. This difference can be traced 
to higher proportions of men, married 
persons, and principal earners among the 
claimmts than in the urban labor force 
in 1940. 


A number of other States have made 
sample studies of claimants! dependents 
since 1942. Among the most recent are 
those of Oregon and Maryland. Following 
are distributions of a sample of 7,771 
Oregon workers who filed a walid claim 
during the week May 10-15, 19485, by 
number of dependents: 


Type of 
dependent 


Percent of claimants with 
specified number of depen- 
dents 









Dependant 
childrenl/ 100 


& 
Dependent 
wife 2/ 100 -~ 
Other depen- 
dent rela- 
tive 3/ 100 1 


Any of above 100 


1/ Child or stepchild of the claimmt, 
under 18, wholly or mainly depen- 
dent on claimamt. 


2/ Won-working wife wholly or mainly 
dependent on claimmt. 


3/ Husband, parent, step-parent, brother, 
sister, child 18 years of age or 
older, wholly or mainly dependent on 
claimant because of age or disability. 


fhe Marylend agency made a survey of the 
4,814 claimants in the Baltimore City 
Office during the week October 11-15, 


1948, with respect to the number of children 
under 16 who were wholly or mainly dependent 
upon the claimant. The distribution of the 
claimants in the study by the number of 
their dependent children, as defined, is 
shown in the following tabulation: 








Percent of claimants with specified 
number of dependent children 


Total| None 1 or more 





Operation of State Laws 


Beginning September 1946, statistics are 
available on the dependents of claimants ' 
in the States with provisions for depen- 
dents' allowances in their laws. The 
proportion of claimants who have received 
a dependents’ allowance varies in these 
States from about 14 percent to 33 percent, 
depending on the definition of dependent 
in the law and other statutory conditions 
for the. receipt of the allowances (see 
table 3) as well as on the age and sex 
characteristics of the claimants. 


Dependent children.--Only children are 

counted as dependents for whom allowances 

are payable in Connecticut (since April 

1948), Massachusetts and Michigan. 

Despite the similarity in definitions of 
dependent, a much larger proportion of 

claimants have received dependents! allow- ; 
ances in Michigan than in the other two 

States: 


apr e 


June 1948/100.0) 86.5] 13.5} 6.4/4.3 


This difference between the proportions 
of beneficiaries with dependents in 
Massachusetts md Michigan has persisted ~ % 
quarter by quarter since allowances were 
first payable in Massachusettes in April 
1947 (table 4). ‘the proportion of 
beneficiaries in Michigan with 1 or nore 
dependent children has renged from 28 to 
36 percent and in Massachusetts from 
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12 to 22 percent. These differences can 
be attributed to: a larger proportion 
of women among the Massachusetts bene- 
ficiaries, a somewhat older age group in 
Massachusetts, the larger average number 
of children dependents per labor force 
member in Michigan (table 2) md, to a 
very minor extent, the somewhat broader 
definition of dependent child in Michigan 
(table 3). 


The effect of a changing proportion of 
men and women among beneficiaries on the 
proportion of beneficiaries with depen- 
dents is clear from table 5. In Michi- 
gan, the proportion of men beneficiaries 
with compensable dependents has ranged 
from 40 to 45 percent and the proportion 
of women beneficiaries with compensable 
dependents from 4 to 10 percent. Since 
May 1947, the proportion of men bene- 
ficiaries with compensable dependents 

in Massacmsetts has ranged from 26 to 
33 percent amd the proportion of women 
with compensable dependents from 1.1 to 
2.1 percent. The unuselly low pro- 
portions of both men and women bene- 
ficiaries in Massachusetts with depen- 
dents in April 1947 suggest that 
claimants were not fully aware of the 
dependents' allowance provisions during 
the first month of operation. 


Dependent spouse and child.--Until April 
Suz, allowances in Connecticut were 


payable on behalf of a wife, dependent 
husbend, dependent children 16 years of 
= or older, as well as children under 
1 Elimination of these first three 
groups from the definition reduced by 
more than one-half the proportion of 
claimants with dependents: 


sabe of beneficiaries 
Period entitled to allowances for: 





Sept. 1946-! 
Mar. 19s 100.0; 69.0 31.0 15. O|7. 3 8.7 


April 1948- P 
June 194g hen 0186.5 (136 | 6. Yite se. 8 


Principally affected by this change were 
claimants with a non-working wife but no 
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children. Prior to April 1948, from 48 
to 53 percent of the men beneficiaries 
were entitled to dependents’ allowances; 
during April-June 19U8, only 24 percent 
of the men end during July-September 1948 
only 31 percerit of the men qualified for 
a dependents' allowance (table 5). 


sponte. child and others.--While in the 
istrict of Columbia and Nevada, provisions 
on dependents' allowances cover the 
largest group of dependents (see table 3), 
other features of these provisions (plus 
the relatively small number of covered 
workers in these jurisdictions) lessen 
the value of their statistics. In the 
District of Columbia, the weekly benefit 
augmented by dependents’ allowances may 
not exceed the basic maximum weekly 
benefit amount. As a result, workers 
entitled to the maximum benefit receive 
no allowmce for any dependents they may 
have, md workere entitled to $1 or $2 
less than the maximum may not receive 
allowances for some of their dependents. 
Since workers with the higher basic 
weekly benefits are more likely to have 
dependents, the statistics from the 
District of Columbia do not fully re- 
flect the proportion of claimants in 
that area who have dependents as defined 
in ite law. — 


Similarly, in Nevada, the statistics do 
not accuretely reflect the total number 
of dependents. Prior to July 1947, no 

dependents' allowances were payable for 
@ claimant with only 1 dependent. The 

proportion of beneficiaries entitled to 
allowences has increased by about one- 

third since that date: 











Percent of beneficiaries 
entitled to allowances for: 
Total, No ll or more dep. _ 

dep. Total a 3 or 

| more 





Period 









District 

of Col. 
Sept. 1946 | 
June 1948 1100.0 

Nevada 
Sept. 19 
June 1947 (100.0: 
July 19h7- | 
June 1948 1100.0! 


84.3 15.7 927 










78. 722.3 — (9.2/ 12.1 











6.8! 8.2 





(71.7 128.3 13. 








Quite striking is the unusually high 
proportion of women beneficiaries who 
receive dependents’ allowances in the 
District of Columbia, from 14 to 24 
percent during the period September 
1946-September 1948 (table 5). Sven 
in Nevada, where, as in the District, 
the law recognizes as dependents many 
of the persons for whose support women 
are frequently responsible, this pro- 
portion has never exceeded 11 percent. 
Differences in age, color, and family 
characteristics of claimants undoubtedly 
account for this variation. 


Effect of limitation on number of depen- 
dents.--Only in Massachusetts, where 


children are the only dependents covered, 
is no specific limit set on the number 
of dependents for whom allowances may be 
paid. Connecticut and Michigan will 
provide allowances for children up to 
and including four, and the District of 
Columbia and Nevada for all types of 
dependents up to and including three. 

In Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts and Michigan, moreover, 
maximum dependents! allowances or the 
maximum augmented benefit are explicitly 
limited by previous earnings or the 
weakly benefit amount; these limitations 
also have the effect of restricting, in 
varying degrees, the number of depen- 
dents for whom allowances are payable. 


Data for July-September 1948 illustrate 
the effect of these limitations. The 
proportion of beneficiaries with depen~ 
dents' allowances entitled to the maxi- 
mum dependents' allowance was 7 percent 
in Connecticut, 14 percent in the 
District of Columbia and Michigan and 
20 percent in Nevada (table 6). Had 
Massachusetts restricted the number of 
compensable dependents to four, 5 pere 
cent of those who received an allow- 
ance for dependents would have received 
a smaller allowance. : 


Variation by basic weekly benefit 
amount.--In general, the gest pro} 
nortione of claimants with dependents 
are found among thoee with the higher 
basic weekly benefit amounts. In 
Massechusette during July-September 1948, 
for example, the proportion of men with 





dependents ranged from 6 percent for 
claimants with weekly benefits of less 
than $10 to 29 percent for those with 
weekly benefits of $20 or more (table 7). 
This relationship merely reflects the 
differences among claimants in age and 
marital status: those with the lower 
weekly benefits include more of the 
younger, unmarried workers without 
dependents. 


Implications for Cost sis 


Which, if any, of the distributions pre- 
sented above can be used by a given 
State in estimating the cost of depen-~ 
dents' allowances? The distributions 
are by no means in perfect agreement. 
There are two saving features, however. 
First, the differences can, to a large 
extent, be explained. Second, the dis- 
parities have little effect on the costs 
under most of the plans for dependents’ 
allowances under discussion. 


The proportions (of workers or claimants, 
as the case may be) with 1 or more depen- 
dents were higher in the special 1942 
etudies than the census data suggest; the 
proportions with 1 or more dependents 
under State laws are lower in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts and higher in Michigan, 
than the census data suggest, ae the 
following summary table shows: 

Percent of Percent of 

workers or workers or 


claimants claimants 
Source with lor with 1 or 
more dep. more primary 
children deps. (wife 
or child) 
Census (Assump. II 28 
Del., 1942 study e 47 
Iowa, 1942 study 1 64 
Mich., 1942 study 48 64 
Md., 1948 study 29 -- 
Oregon, 1948 study 31 = 
Conn. law, April- 
June 1948 13 ke 
Conn. law, Sept. 
1946-March 1948 -- 31 
Mass. law, April 
1947-June 1948 16 -— 


Sept. 1946- 
June 1 pai 
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The claimants sampled in the three 1942 
State studies differed in many important 
respects from the average worker in the 
urban labor force in the United States 
in 1940. The claimants in 1942, who 
included a large number of skilled 
workers laid off as plants converted to 
war production, particularly in Michigan, 
were 75-88 percent men, compared with 70 
percent men in the 1940 labor force. 
About 70 percent of the Michigan and 
Iowa claimants were married, compared 
with 54 percent of the workers in 1940. 
The workers in the 1942 samples included 
a far greater proportion of primary 
workers and of workers who were the only 
wage earners in their families than the 
1940 Census data. All these factors 
tended to increase the proportion of 
workers with dependents in the three 
States in 1942, compared with the pro- 
portions in the urban labor force in 


1940.1/ 


The studies prepared in 1948 in Maryland 
and Oregon show a fairly close corres- 
pondence with the 1940 Census results. 
Similarly, the proportion of claimants 
who have received dependents’ allowances 
under the Michigan law is reasonably 
close to what the Census data suggest. 
By contrast, the proportions in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
considerably lower. As noted earlier, 
these differences can be attributed to 

a larger proportion of women among the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut bene- 
ficiaries, a somewhat older age group, 
and a lower ratio of children to lator- 
force members, compared with Census data. 


That relatively great differences in the 
distribution of dependents will have 
little effect on cost estimates can be 
demonstrated by examining data on the 
operation of the l@ys in 3 States. For 
this purpose, we assume that Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Michigan each paid an 





1/ Wo attempt has been made to compare 
the situations in the three States or 
the composition of the total urban 


labor force in 1940 with those in 1942, 


average weekly benefit of $22 to 
claimants with no dependents, $24 to 
claimants with one dependent, $26 to 
claiments with two dependents and $28 
to claimants with 3 or more dependents. 
If the distributions which actually 
obtained in these 3 States (page 24) 
are applied to these averages, the re- 
sultant average weekly payments are 
$22.47 for Connecticut, $22.58 for 
Massachusetts and $23.26 for Michigan. 
The Census distribution (Assumption II, 
page 19) would yield an average <a 
payment of $23.00, which is within 2. 
percent of each of these State averages. 
Similarly, if the assumed dependents’ 
allowance were $3 instead of $2, the 
Census distribution would yield an 
estimate within 3.5 percent of the 
averages based on the actual State 
distributions. These estimates are 
sufficiently precise for evaluating the 
effects on costs of dependents’ allow- 
ance provisions. 


fhe considerations above suggest that 
the distributions derived from Census 
data (Assumption II, pages 19, 20) may 
be used to provide a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the cost of dependents! 
allowances for the country as a whole 
and in any State for which other data 
are not available. Various refinements 
can de made, depending on the infor- 
mation available with respect to the 
sex, marital status, or other charac- 
teristics of claimants. If the proposed 
dependents’ allowance schedule provides 
higher allowances for claimants with 
higher basic weekly benefit amounts, an 
adjustment can be made based on the 
distributions in table 7. If the 
definition of dependent covers husbands, 
older children and parents, as well as 

a wife md minor child, then roughly 

10 percent may be added to the additional 
cost of the allowences. No adjustment 
need be made on account of the differ- 
ences in unemployment experience of 
claimants with md without dependents. 
There is no evidence that claimants 
with dependents draw benefits for a 
significantly shorter or longer period 
than claimants without dependents. 
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During July-September 1948, dependents! 
allowances in Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Michigan added to $0.86, $0.57 and 
$1.29, respectively, to the average basic 
weekly benefit amount. These amounts 


represented percentage increases of 
4.4, 2.6, and 6.6 percent (table 8). 
beneficiaries who were entitled to the 
dependents! allowances had their basic 
benefits augmented by 17-24 percent. 


The 


Table 8.—-Average weekly benefit excluding and including dependents' allowances, 
five states, July-September 1948 









Class of beneficiary, 
and type of benefit 


All beneficiaries: 
Average basic weekly benefit 
Average weekly benefit including 

dependents' allowances 


eet t ete eee ee eeeesee 
ere eee eee ee ee eer eerereree 


Percentage increase 


eeorererer eee ero er te oeeeeeeeeeeee 


Beneficiaries receiving dependents' allowances: 


Average basic weekly benefit.......... oleate Malakiene 
Average weekly benefit including 

dependents® allowances......cccrcscoscocnscvee 
PEEUCMELASEPANCETOASE se cle ces «cs ese dccsetswccee fee. 


Beneficiaries not receiving dependents! allowances: 
Average basic weekly benefit 


1/ In the District of Columbia, no dependents' allowances are payable above the basic weekly maximun 


Note; This table is corrected to December 6, 1948. 





District of 
Columbia 1/ 






oa eis Wine #4 Michi gan|Nevada 














































































$19.59 $22.00 | $19.63 |$19.20 
$20.45 $22.57 | $20.92 |$19.99 

yoy 2,6 6,6 Het 
$21.98 $24.26 | $19.81 |$19.62 
$27.24 $28.30 | $23.88 | $22.89 

23.9 16.7 20.5 16.7 
$19.12 $21.63 | $19.55 |$19.06 





of $20. 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 


BENEFIT APPEALS 
July-September 1948 


Lower Appeals Authorities 


The lower appeals authorities received 
55,200 appeals in July-September, a 
rise of 11 percent over April-June; 
dispositions totalled 42,400 cases, 
slightly less than in the preceding 
quarter; cases pending at the end of 
the quarter were 46,500 or 38 percent 
more than on June 30 (Appendix table 
Ge3). The cases disposed of during 
July-September represented 77 percent 
of the quarter's receipts as compared 
with 86 percent for the preceding 
Quarter. The change in this gatio 
indicates that the lower appeals 
authorities were not keeping as fully 
abreast of their work as during the 
previous quarter. The cases pending 
on September 30 were 110 percent of the 
dispositions during the quarter as 
compared with a corresponding ratio of 
79 percent as of June 30. This change 
indicates that backlogs increased, as 
measured by the number of cases dis- 
posed of during the quarter. 


All data on appeals, including these 
ratios and time-lapse figures, are 
subject to quarterly fluctuations, 
especially as the result of labor- 
dispute appeals. Although a large 
number of appeals by individual claimants 
may be filed, all may be involved in 

the same dispute with similar facts so 
that a large number of appeals may be 
consolidated into a single case and 
disposed of in one decision. Because 

of the time required to handle such 
appeals, which often present complicated 
facts, and may involve lengthy testi- 
mony, appeals filed in one quarter may 
not be disposed of until the next 
quarter. 


The changes between April-June and 
July-September are due in large measure 
to the effect of appeals in labor dis- 
pute cases. In Connecticut, dispositions 
increased from 1,100 in April-June to 
3,100 in July-September when decisions 
were rendered on labor-dispute appeals 
filed in a previous quarter. Asa 


result, in that State the ratio of dis- 
positions to appeals received jumped 
from 64 to 431 percent and the ratio 

of cases pending at the end of the 
quarter to the disposition fell from 
276 to 22 percent. In Michigan, the 
upswing in receipts from 1,900 in April- 
June to 15,900 was due to appeals in a 
major labor dispute. As a result of 
this rise, the ratio of dispositions 

to receipts fell in Michigan from 107 

to 9 percent and the ratio of cases 
pending at the close of the quarter 

to dispositions jumped from 114 percent 
to 1,200 percent. In Washington the 
drop in receivts from 3,300 in April- 
Jane to 1,200 in July-September, as 
compared with average quarterly receipts 
of 700 during the three quarters be- 
ginning July 1947 and ending March 1948, 
suggests that the volume of first appeals 
in the last two quarters was swollen by 
labor-dispute cases. 


If the data for Connecticut and Michigan 
are omitted from the totals for the 
United States, first appeals fell from 
46,100 in April-June to 38,600 in July- 
September and the ratio of dispositions 
to cases received increased from 86 to 
98 percent. Cases pending at the close 
of the two quarters increased slightly 
from 28,300 to 29,200 while the ratio 
between these cases and those disposed 
of during the quarter rose slightly. 


Individual States differed in the ratio 
of dispositions to receipts during July- 
September, as the following tabulation 


shows}. 


Ratio of dispositions Number 
to quarterly receivts, of States 
July-Sept ember 


150 percent and over 
120-149 .9 percent 
110-119.9 percent 
100-109.9 percent 
90-99.9 percent 
80=%9.9 percent 
70-79.9 percent 
60-69.9 percent 

Less than 59.9 percent 


ied 
PrWUN YPUWw ND 


Thus, during July-September, in 24 
States, dispositions were the equivalent 
of 90 to 109.9 percent of the appeals 
received during the quarter. The 
extremes at either end of the tabulation 
are accounted for by labor-dispute cases. 
Connecticut is the one State 1/ in which 
dispositions were more than 150 percent 
of the quarter's receipts, as it has 
been pointed out above, as a result of 
decisions rendered in this quarter on 
labor-dispute appeals filed in a pre- 
vious quarter. Michigan is the one 
State that disposed of less than 59.9 
percent of its receipts as the result 

of a sudden influx of appeals in a 

major labor dispute that were not dis- 
posed of during the quarter, as 
previously indicated. 


States also differed in the percentage 
that backlogs of cases pending at the 
close of the quarter formed of dis- 
positions. In 4 States, including 
Michigan and Washington, the cases 
pending on September 30 were 150 pere 
cent or more of the quarter's dis- 
positions; in 2 States (Illinois and 
New York), this percentage was over 
100 but less than 150 percent; in 23 
States, this percentage ranged be- 
tween 50 and 99.9 percent; and in 22 
States, including Connecticut, this 
ratio was less than 50 percent. Nine 
States 2/ had backlogs of 1,000 or 
more appeals at the end of September; 
these States accounted for 85 per- 
cent of the appeals pending and for 
only 75 percent of those filed. 


Higher Authority Appeals 


Higher appeals authorities received 
9,300 appeals in July-September, in- 
cluding 2,766 labor-dispute appeals 

to the Illinois Director that were 

not included previously because of the 
non-comparability of the Illinois count. 





1/ Excludes Wyoming where the numbers 
are too small to be significant. 


2/ California, Illinois, Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
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They disposed of 7,800 cases, including 
1,480 Illinois labor-dispute cases, 

The cases pending as of September 30, 
totalled 32,600 of which Illinois 
accounted for 26,500. 


If all Illinois data are excluded from 
the totals for thetwo quarters, the 
remaining higher appeals authorities 
received 6,000 appeals in July-September 
or an increase of 21 percent from April- 
June; they disposed of 6,000 cases or 

13 percent more than in the previous 
quarter; the cases pending as of Sept- 
ember 30 numbered 6,100, slightly more 
than on June 30. On this same basis, 
the dispositions during July-September 
were the equivalent of 99 percent of 
the quarter's receipts as compared with 
105 percent in the preceding quarter. 
The cases pending on September 30 were 
102 percent of the quarter's dis- 
positions as compared with 114 per- 

cent during the previous quarter. 


The major increase in avpeals received 
occurred in Washington where these 
jumped from 95 in April-June to 1,100 
in July-September, apparently as the 
result of appeals from a group of first 
appeals decisions on labor disputes 
rendered during this quarter; these 
appeals also apparently accounted for 
the increase in the backlog in this 
State from 29 on June 30 to 1,100 on 
September 30. 


The cases pending before the higher 
appeals authorities at the end of 
September generally were less than their 
dispositions during the quarter. Out- 
standing exceptions included Washington, 
as indicated above; Michigan, where 
pending cases were 191 percent of the 
quarter's dispositions; Alabama, where 
the corresponding ratio was 187 percent; 
Ohio, with a ratio of 115 percent; and 
California, with one of 110 percent. 
The higher appeals authority in Ohio 
has been carrying a large backlog since 
an influx of appeals in July-September 
1947 apparently from labor dispute 
decisions rendered by the lower appeals 
authority. The California backlog of 
September 30 represents a substantial 
reduction from that of June 30. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment, covered under State unemployment insurance laws LUA by State, June 1947-June 1948 ¢ 


/In thousands: corrected to January 5, 19497 


1948 (estimated) 


[a [oe [ome roe abe ee 
Total, 51 Staten...... 32, 636 33,199 | 32,387 | 32,101 | 32,553 (2/) 


Region I; 
Connecticut. ...c..csioe 


Massachusetts.......-+6 
New Hampshire.......... 


Delaware. .cccesccocsnce 


Region III: 
District of Columbia... 


TLLINOL gS. cccctceusecsss . 
INGTON cisc 016 sates we oe so 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 





Region VI; 


Georgia........ : 
Mississippi.... 

South Carolina... 
TennesseG....-seseesece 


Region VII: 


North Dakota.........+6 
South Dakota.........06 


Region VIII: 


Louisiana,. 
New Mexico. 











1/ Workers in covered empl nt in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See (Cc 
page 33 of the August 198 activities Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. are 

2/ Data for 2 States not reported. Inde} Independently derived ‘ke State totals are: April 32,100; May 32, 300; June 32,700; July 32,700; Augnst 33,100; 
September 33,300; October 33,300; and November 33, 200 

3/ Data for 1947 estimated. 
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) i, Appendix table E-1,--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, November 1948 


‘ Average weekly insured 
Initial claims Continued claims 1/ All unemployment Total unemployment unemployment 4/ 


A ‘Under Veterans 
Veoks Vverage) Under all unemployment 


weekly 
compensated programs allowance 
payment program 6/ 













3,166,968 |$62,151,486| 2,980,776 | $20.10] 1,228,740] 256,984 

















Region I; 
- Connecticut... f 72,269 | 1,490, 759 3,891 
TREY vie) ig: 5'% 30 7 s 29,493 429,996 2,670 
~ Massachusetts. L, 6 171,509 } 3,632,010 11,937 
New Hampshire. yy 21,871 333,107 6, 1,790 
Rhode Island.. 209 58,698 | 1,262, 245 2,760 
Vermont....... 69 6 5,331 89,537 | 766 
Region II; ) 
Delaware...... 799 erick 48,298 |. ees 458 
New Jersey. 4o 164, 504 3, 255, 062 238 9, 830 
New York... ( 826,669 | 18,425,995| 810,384 | x 31,185 
Pennsylvania. . 208 178,578 3,074,179 170,419 22,156 
’ Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 11, 668 11,493 : 1,860 
Maryland...... + 2,083 
North Carolina 51, 640 +581 - 5,298 
Virginia...... 21,226 Z 4 p013 
West Virginia. 40. 30 378, 725 16,526 +323 
Region IV; 
Kentucky. 431,923] 28, 403 . 4, 296 
Michigan..... 1,918,917 91, 948 10, 41 
eS a ae 6 1, 397, 617 76, 050 B 10,102 
Region V: a 
Illinois 3,125,692} 158, 064 3 9,952 
Indiana...... 8, 055 4 A aad 41, 617 : 400 5,925 
Minnesota < 426 3 6,26 14,128 : 4507 
Wisconsin.... 15, 240 . 2, 669 
Region VI; 
Alabama...... 38, 83 ; 7,100 
Florida,...... (8/) 84 29,81 9,355 
Georgia....... 6 188 
Mississippi... 1,364 
South Carolina 3,99 
Tennessee..... 7,19 
Region VII; 
Joust ses. 54% 947 
Kansas......+. 1,28 
Missouri...... ME! 
Nebraska...... 3 
North Dakota... 45 300 . a 
South Dakota.. ‘ 220 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas.... erice 
Louisiana, . 3, 811 
New Mexico. 938 
Oklahoma, . 3, 306 
PORE Ga vce elses 7,419 
Region IX; 
Colorado...... | 1, 682 
Montana...... 339 
Whahy vc cpncsecs 798 
Wyoming....... 103 
Region X: 
Arizona...... 1,628 
California.... 28,251 
Nevada........ 
Oregon...... : 00 
Washington... 37,079 72,178 6 , 612 
Territories; 6 , u/ (uy ; 
Alaska...... : 18 3,997 92,493 ® il 
, HEMI Locale 2 5,41 ois 159, 838 : (12/) 
1/ In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week, 
2/ ‘Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 
Z Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
4/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
Fy Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
6/ Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
T/ Includes estimates for Florida, Iowa, and New York. 
2 8/ Data not received, 
9¥/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as 


é6ligibility for benefits, on a per employer basis. . 
Data estimated by State agency. 
11/ Data not available. 


Is 


Note: This table is corrected to December 20, 1948. 
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Appendix table E-2.--Factors mentioned by State agencies as directly or indirectly affecting claims volumes during November 1948 


Amount of change 
from Oct. 1948 
(In thousands) 


DCist ais 


Ala... 


+ 


LOWA wis.35 


= 
+ 
P+ 


. 


2 
ee 
7 


+++ 
WIN A FP 


5 
By 


my 
5) 
+ 


R= 

2 = 

- @® 

tal 

* 

teas 
Wh hw Pp 
TWO MW 


| 
® 
val 
+ 


Colour. 


Territories: 
Alaska... 
Hawaii... 


1/ Increase of less than 50. 





- “ ~ ~. 


Factor 





General decr in mfg employment. lLay-offs in textiles, apparel, clocks, Machinery & metal fabricating. 
Seasonal lay-offs in fish processing, shoes, & textiles. 

Continued lay-offs in textiles, metal & furniture. Seasonal lay-offs in apparel, shoes, & Xmas items, 
Lay-ofis in shoes & textiles, the latter partially dve to improved textile machinery. 

No comment. 

Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, machine tools, & foundries. Decr in constr. & other outside activities. 


Lay-offs in several industries, chiefly textiles, fabricated metals & food processing, 
Lay-offs in garment making, electrical goods & those resulting from the maritime dispute. 
New & continued lay-offs in apparel & constr. and those resulting from the maritime dispute. 
Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, mining, food, constr., leather, & sugar refining. 


No comment. 
Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, constr., food, mining, machinery & sugar refining. 

Heavy lay-offs in tobacco processing. Smaller lay-offs in textiles & furniture, 

Lay-offs in tobacco, food & peanut processing. Continued wesknesses in textiles, apparel & shoes. 
Seasonal decline in employment, particularly small mines. 


Lay-offs in constr., shoes, apparel, & coal mining. Large metal firm moving out of State. 
Lay-offs in large auto plants due to shortage of sheet steel. 
Lay-offs in apparel, constr., & electrical goods. Other lay-offs due to steel shortages & lack of orders. 


Lay-offs in apparel, shoes, & household appliances. Shutdowns in metal fabricating due to steel shortaze. 
Lay-offs in auto, auto body & parts, shoe & clothing firms. Lull in constr. & stone industries. ; 
Seasonal lay-offs, other lay-offs due to bad weather & steel shortage. 

Seasonal lay-offs widely scattered throughout State. 


Lay-offs in constr. & lumber due to bad weather. Lay-offs in ship repair, textiles, apvarel & metals. 
Incr. employment in citrus packing & canning plants & in industries affected by winter tourist trade. 
Lay-offs in lumber, food, textiles, tufted textiles, apparel, hosiery, machinery & auto equipment. 
Lay-offs in apparel & heavy machinery. Seasonal lay-offs in lumber & constr. due to bad weather. 
Continued lay-offs in textile & apparel. Lumbering activities have decr. with increasingly bad weather. 
Lay-offs in constr. & lumber due to bad weather. Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, shoes, & primary metals. 


Seasonal lay-offs and other lay-offs due to material shortages. 

Seasonal incr. in claims accelerated by severe weather. 

Lay-offs in constr., food, tobacco, cigars, apparel, agric., & shoes. Shortages of steel. 
Lay-offs in sugarbeet, meat, seed & poultry processing. Lay-offs in constr. & sand & gravel pits. 
Lay-offs in seasonal activities, particularly constr. 

Seasonal upswing in claims. 


Seasonal lay-offs in agric. lLay-off in a clock firm due to lack of work. 
No comment, 

Seasonal lay-offs. Sawmills and lumber operations closed down. 

Incr. in claims all over State. 

Lay-offs in constr., lumber, logging, agric., & other outside activities. 


Seasonal lay-offs in food & sugar processing. Other lay-offs in various industries. 
Seasonal lay-offs in lumbering & food processing due to bad weather. 

Seasonal lay-offs in agric. & constr. due to bad weather. 

Continued shutdown of copper mine because of RR dispute. Lay-offs in constr. & food. 
Usual seasonal incr. in claims. 


Lay-offs in constr. & resort industries. Incr. in interstate claims activity. - 

Lay-offs in food, agric., & logging. Material shortages due to maritime dispute. 

No comment, 

Lay-offs in sawmills due to wet weather & maritime dispute. Effects of dispute felt in trade & service. 
Lay-offs in food, logging, shingle mills, constr. (particularly Columbia basin project). Power shortages. 


Seasonal decr. in employment plus the effects of the maritime dispute. 
Decr, IC from high volume filed in Oct, as a result of maritime dispute & end of pineapple season. 


Note: IC denotes initial claims and CC denotes continued claims. 


OL 


Appendix table G-3.--Receipt and dispositions of appeals cases, and time lapse in disposition, by State, July-September 1948 


Lower authority avpeals 


Percent disposed 
* of within-- 






Region and State Pending 
Receipts |Disposed of | Sept. 30, 
1948 


2/ Includes labor dispute cases handled by the Director of Labor in Illinois as follows: 


September 30; and 14 decisions. 
for prior quarters. 
3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to December 10, 1948. 











Receipts 


Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Disposed of | Sept. 30, 
gus 






Total 
number 








Total. ..secves 
Region I: 

; Connecticut...... 21.9 --- —— Seeeser Soca 
alr ei err - «cle os \ni6 92.7 53 2k 32 22 
Massachusetts.... 80.2 a ses one ee 
New Hampshire.... 90.1 -=- <a — aes 
Rhode Island..... 98.6 6 19 14 TH 
Vermont... ccc. 12.5 2 8 1 g 

Region ITI; 
Delaware.......0. “ae 9 8 3 I 
New Jersey....... 3.9 805 893 422 80 
New York,....... : The ee 4gg 433 4gg 
Pennsylvania..... 57.0 636 387 338 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col..... 100, ie) 0 0 0 
Maryland......... 96.7 350 325 70 306 
North Carolina... 94.4 167 74 122 47 
Winginiad sess: +s 95.7 32 33 3 33 
West Virginia.... 93.9 105 123 58 116 
Region IV: 
Kentucky......--. 25.9 21 al 54 mek 
Michigan......... 85.8 35 380 727 329 
Bava cua nis ore'ase 71.9 589 ggu Ledley 306 
Region V: 
RETINOL Bs. ne. v«s 92.7 | 2/ 3,275 | 2/ 3/ 1,851 | 2/ 26,499] 2/ 363 
Indiana....... Pie 77.2 39 16 35 12 
Minnesota........ 88.1 0 26 cal 23 
Wieconsin....... ° 92.5 7 58 23 50 
Region VI; 
Alabama......... = 77.4 236 133 24g 97 
Floridacs.ccscccs 84,3 36 2 a fe) 
ROORELAs cnc ness oe 92.7 29 2 19 23 
Mississippi...... 92.9 2 4 2 4 
South Carolina... 87.7 36 38 5 37 
Tennessee,....... 90.9 183 271 60 222 
Region VII; 
OWR aainsieSie's +:s-cive 92,6 30 43 3 43 
BANGAG sy «oo, + >\rs 50 83.7 30 101 10 90 
Missouri... . 2006 75.5 125 101 116 4 
Nebraska......... 71.0 --- --- --- --- 
North Dakota..... 87.5 1 4 1 4 
South Dakota..... 56.3 fe) 0 0 0 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas......... 66.3 15 14 4 11 
Louisiana........ 69.9 12 18 14 18 
New Mexico....... 92.0 sk 0 7 fe) 
Cclahoma......... 96.3 10 1o 9 13 
DOSES. cs iica nice s 99.3 117 109 4o 16 
Region IX: 
GOLOTOAO swiss eso 98.7 5 0 7 
AMMO gras apes) <Cc\e se 79.1 5 2 4 
AODGONA Ss cy wo eine 83.3 0 0 0 
WER cps accieccvee 97.1 1 0 3 
Wegner criss 6 os 100.0 uk 1 ie} 
Region X: 
Bri gona. sra:.' ene 86.6 3 1 2 
California....... 88.7 470 870 bo7 
Nevada.........-- 88.1 3 1 3 
Oregon....... cope 94.1 16 13 15 
Washington....... 80.2 1,146 1,120 yy 
Territories; 
EASE OR solace vivre 75.0 te) (e) fe) 
i by Ey 100.0 a em fo 
py Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. " 


Decisions 


Percent disposed 
of within-- 


30 days |90 days 











72.7 100.0 
98.6 | 98.6 
) 50.0 
85.7 100,0 
6.5 55.5 
nue Sarr 
0 87.0 
0 0 
73-5 96.4 
8.5 85.1 
81.8 | 100.0 
15.5 93.1 
42,9 47.6 
) 7.9 
0 68.3 
Wy 92.3 
0 75.0 
26.1 87.0 
56.0 72.0 
) 47.4 
0 0 
26,1 91.3 
25.0 | 100.0 
91.9 100.0 
Tse 47.5 
34.9 100.0 
10.0 46.7 
0 0 
0 | 50.0 
0 ) 
18.2 100.0 
0 yy 
0 0) 
0) 30.8 
0) 81.3 
42,9 85.7 
25.0 100.0 
) 0 
33.3 100.0 
0 0 
0 100.0 
0 63.1 
0 100.0 
0 66.7 
31.8 88.6 
0 f°) 





2,766 receipts; 1,480 disposed of; 26,101 pending 
Labor dispute cases were not included in the receipts, dispositions and pending figures shown on tables 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES y 
(In Thousands) 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
RECEPTION CONTACTS NEW APPLICATIONS 


9,000 900 

6,000 600 

3,000 300 
1947 1948 


COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 


150 2,000 
75 1,000 
0 0 


1947 1948 1947 1948 





" UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 





INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS 

1,500 7,500 
1,000 5,000 

500 2,500 

AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES 
1,500 $ 80,000 
1,000 60,000 

500 40,000 





1947 1948 


1/ Employment service activities are reported for continental United States; 
unemployment insurance activities include data for Alaska and Hawaii. 


2/ Farm placement responsibility resumed January 1, 1948. 
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Preliminary date. on unemployment insurance, February 1949 











February January 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1948).......... 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated) ............... --- 33, 200, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims........... 293, 760 332, 32 
b. Number filing continued claims......... 1,807,174 1,660, 917 
4, Claimant turnover: 
ae Persons filing initial claims during 
‘ Y weeks in month: 
(1) Number..... Bis corre ciel + Pantie <p 1,292,117 1,470, 020 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... 39.3 47.7 
(3) Average number per week....... _ 323,029 367,505 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month; | 
RN De ar ae Pees 1,184,439 1,088,771 
(2) Percent of all cleimants...... : 36.1 35-3 
(3) Average number per week....... - 296,110 272,193 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month: 
GUT UDOT a italidle © siete x tn Bapldpic © « o0-3 1,466, 000 1, 212, 380 
(2) Percent of insured workers..... 4.0 3.3 
6. Amount of benefits: 
MEUM GE GNU oc ce as ese ccs ce tete wee es $115,268,000 $103,010, 929 
b. Average weekly-payment. (for total 
unemployment ).........+. sate daw, dhatcty $20.02 $20.03 


Or OS eS TS RE SET OT ET ee ree 





See other side for explanation of derived items 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total nunber of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the pe recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 

Item 4. Claimant turnover, 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this items 


A= the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
month. 


B= the total nunber of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
4-week period. 


C=A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


D = all claimants during the period less the number of cleimants in the 
fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the 
period. 


Item 4g (2), Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item Ub (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 


weeks in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5a, Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the 
Calendar month total of weeks compensated. : 





Data used in item 3 is for the weeks ended January 29 and February 26, 
Date used in item 4 is for the following weeks: 


For January: Weeks ended January 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
For February: Weeks ended February 5, 12, 19, and 26. 








MONTH IN REVIEW 


DESPITE THE SEASONAL tapering off of total civilian employment during the last five 
months of 19,8 from the all-time high of 61.6 million in July, a substantial pro- 
portion of the employment gains made during the course of the year were maintained 
in December. According to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, some 59.) million 
persons were in employed status in December--about 1.5 million more than @ year ago. 
The high level of civilian employment in December, maintained despite seasonal cur- 
teailments in such industries as agriculture, food processing and construction, re- 
flected the over-all relative strength of the economy. Some continuing primarily 
non-seasonal weakness in industries producing furniture, textiles, men's clothing 
and @ number of other consumer non=durable goods appeared to have ‘relatively little 
effect on over-all employment. 


Persons employed in nonagricultural pursuits showed a small increase over the 
November level=-=-up about 125,000 to nearly 52.1 million in December. This gain 
resulted primarily from the pre-holiday expansion of retail trade which more than 
counterbalanced reductions in some of the other nonagricultural segments of the 
economy. Female employment in nonfarm jobs increased by 215,000 in December while 
male employment was reduced by about 90,000, reflecting the greater absorption of 
women in pre-holiday expanded trade and slight declines in consumer durable goods 
industries which are important employers of men. As in the case of total employment, 
nonfarm employment showed a considerable gain over the level a year ago; approxi- 
mately 1.1 million more persons were employed in nonagricultural activities this 
December than in December 19:7. Farm employment contracted by nearly 600,000 in 
December to reach a level of 7.) million--still about 100,000 higher than the vol- 
ume @ year ago. December's decline in farm employment reflected normal seasonal 
reductions in agricultural operations customary at thie time of the year, and was 
divided almost equally among men and women. 


Although total employment contracted approximately 160,000 between the November 
and December Census surveys, unemployment showed a net increase of only 110,000 to 
1.9 million. This oceurred primarily as a result of the withdrawal from the labor 
market of large numbers of persons who had been engaged in temporary seasonal em- 
ployment, most of which was not covered by State unemployment insurance programs. 
Net increases in unemployment between November and December, as reported by the 
Census survey, accounted for only part of the increase in claims loads during 
December. A considerable number of workers covered by State unemployment insurance 
programs were not included in the Census estimate of unemployment. These include 
workers who are expected to return to their jobs within 30 days after lay-cff 
(estimated at 207,000 and those temporarily not on the job because of bad weather 
(estimated at 97,000). In addition, further reductions in employment during the 
latter half of December which were directly reflected in increases in claims were 
not included in the Census estimates since these were based on semples taken during 
the week ending December 11. Men accounted for all of the upswing in unemployment 
in December, showing an increase of 180,000 over the previous month while unemploy- 
ment among women feli 7v,UU0 below the November level, 


Employment seourity activities in December generally reflected the effect of 
adverse seasonal factors on over-all labor market conditions. As indicated in the 
table below, reception contacts, new job applications and all claims activities in- 
creased while placements contracted. December's decline in counseling interviews 
was primarily attributable to diversion of limited staff in many areas to increased 
claims work load. 


Table l--Summary of Employment Security Operations, December 19)48 





Percentage Number or amount 
change from January= January= 
Activity Number November December December = December = 
19,8 19,7 19,8 19447 
Reception contactses. 7,268,300 £10.5 17.6 86,589, 500 83 ,060,000 
New applicationSeceece 598,700 f 6.8 f 20.0 6,718,200 6,83 3,000 
Counseling interviews 63,100 =-10.7 = 43.0 1,200,100 1,334,100 
Placements (totel) 1/ 661,500 = 31.0 /£ 32.9 11,910,000 6,328, 100 
Nonfarme ceococcocesecs 339,200 = 19.5 = 14.6 5,385, 500 5,280,000 
Initial claimseseeses 1,323,200 £38. f£ 59. 10,918,100 9,721,400 
Contimed claims.cee0. 5,175,000 £ 30.9 /£ 39.8 50,981,800 51,859,900 
Weekly average 
beneficiaries ecccee 939,00 pA 28.5 


£ 38.4 821, 100 852,1,00 
Benefits paidessesces $79,966,500 4 28.7 f£ 53.2 2/$792,970,000 2/$776,164,600 
1/ Farm placement responsibility resumed Jamary 1, 1918. 


2/ Net benefits, including HUBS. 


Visits to local offices and new e 
applications contimue to increase 


Primarily as a result of seasonal factors, adverse weather conditions and year-end 
inventory lay-offs, reception contacts rose 10.5 percent over the November volume to 
7-3 million while new job applications inoreased 6.8 percent to 598,700. December's 
volume of new applicants represented the highest monthly total in the past half year. 
Men accounted for all of the increase in new applications as a result of heavy 
seasonal reductions in outdoor industries and some curtailments in several other y 
industries which are important employers of men. Women, on the other hand, showed a ( 
substantial reduction in the mamber of new job applications filed during December, 
reflecting some decline in the total volume of female job-seekers as holiday ex- 
panded retail trade absorbed large numbers of women into employment. 


aes 
b a 


Claims for unemployment 
insurance rise sharply 


Reflecting mainly the effects of the same labor market factors responsible for 
the upswing in local office traffic and new applications during December, both initial 
and contimued claims for State unemployment insurance rose sharply over November 
volumes. Initial claims increased 38.4 percent to 1,323,200=--the highest volume since 
April 190, while continued claims rose 30.9 percent to 5,175,000--highest level 
since July 1947. A weekly average of 939,00 persons drew benefit checks in December 
as compared to an average of 730,800 in November. Benefits amounted to $79,966,500 
in December--28.7 percent more than in the preceding month. While seasonal trends 
were the primary cause for the upswing in cleims during December, such non-seasonal 
factors as buyers' resistance to high prices in some areas, the catching up of 
supply with demnd in a mumber of consumer goods industries, and attempts by many 
establishments to reduce inventories contributed to some extent to the steepness of 
the claims inorease. 


Insured unemployment up for 


second consecutive month 


The average weekly volume of insured unemployment under the State, Veteran and 
Railroad programs rose for the second consecutive month, from 1,228,700 in November 
to 1,537,500 in December. The weekly average under the State program rose nearly 





2 


23 percent above November to 1,157,500--highest average during 1948. The average 
weekly volume of insured unemployment under the veteran program showed a greater 
relative increase during December--up 32 percent to 339,800. The ratio of State 
insured unemployment to average monthly covered employment was 3.5 percent during 
the week ending December ll--a considerably higher ratio than that for the seme 
period in 19,7 (2.6 percent). 


Counseling interviews decline again 


The volume of counseling interviews continued to contract in December, declining 
1l percent below the November volume to 63,100--a new low for 198 and 13 percent 
below the level a year ago. This decrease was attributable in large measure to the 
effect of increased pressures upon limited staff in many areas as rapidly rising 
volumes of initial and continued claims work load confronted local offices. Men 
accounted for roughly four-fifths of all counseling interviews in December-~approxi- 
mately equal to the proportion prevailing during most of 1918. 


Referrals and placements 
contime sharp drop 


With fewer job opportunities during December, primarily because of seasonal 
factors, total referrals and placements experienced sharp declines--down 31 percent 
from November to 912,600 and 661,500 respectively. Farm referrals and placements 
fell roughly two-fifths below November volumes as harvesting operations were com- 
pleted or neared canpletion in many sections of the country. Approximately 311,100 
referrals and 322,300 placements of agricultural workers were made by local employ- 
ment offices in December--the smallest volumes for these activities since April. 


Referrals of nonagricultural workers dropped by one-fourth to 571,200 while 
placements fell one-fifth below the November volume to 339,200. These declines 
reflected the over-all curtailment of job opportunities as seasonal slow-downs, poor 
weather conditions and inventory cut-backs adversely affected operations in a number 
of nonagricultural industries. Resistance of buyers to high prices in some areas 
and the equalizing of supply and demand in a mmber of consumer goods industries 
also contributed to the slackening in hiring activities during December. All 
States reported decreases in nonfarm referrals during the month and all but two 
experienced declines in placements. The reduction in local office nonagricultural 
placements during December affected all major industry groups except government 
which showed a placement increase primarily as a result of the holiday season ex- 
pansion of job opportunities in post offices, 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Reception contacts ami new job applications of handicapped men in 
applications continue rise December. 

as job-seeker inflow into 

local offices increases Total referrals and placements 


continue sharp drop as job 
Seasonal factors, adverse weather conditions, | opportunities contract seasonally 
and year-end inventory layoffs were pri- 
marily responsible for the contimed upswing Seasonal curtailments in farm operations and 


in the volume of local office traffic and food processing, adverse weather conditions 

new job applicants during December. A total resulting in reductions in outdoor activi- 

of nearly 7.3 million visits to local em- ties, and year-end inventory hiring lulls 

ployment offices were made during the month, were the major factors responsible for the ¢ 
representing an increase of 10.5 percent contraction of job opportunities in . 

over the November volume. December. Reflecting the seasonally un- 


favorable hiring opportunities, total 
Approximately 598,700 new applications were referrals and placements dropped sharply 
filed by job-seekers in December--a gain of during the month--down 31 percent from 


6.8 percent over the preceding month and November to 912,600 and 661,500 respectively. 
representing the highest monthly volume in However, total referrals and placements in 
the past half year. Reflecting the in- December exceeded the wolumes a year ago due 


creased volume of job-seekers over tne level to the expansion of farm placement activities 
& year ago, ruugnly 99,700 more new applica- | beginning with Jamery 198 when the public 
tions were tiled this December than in employment services resumed complete 

December 19];7. Men accounted for all of the responsibility for the farm placement program. 
increase in new job applications during the 


month as heavy seasonal reductions in outdoor | with harvesting operations completed or 





activities and some curtailments in several nearing completion in most sections of the 
other industries which are important employers| gountry, demands for farm workers contracted 
of men resulted in increased unemployment seasonally in December. Local office agri- 


among men. Men filed nearly 425,100 new job cultural referrals and placements contimed 
applications in December--roughly one-fifth to decline, falling roughly two-fifths below 


more than in the previous month and con- November volumes. Approximately 31,00 
stituting the highest volume since February. referrals and 322,300 placements of farm 
Veterans showed an increase of nearly 17 workers were made by local employment offices 
percent over the November volume with a total | in December--the smallest volumes for these 
of approximately 179,100 new applications activitiee since April. 

for the month. Reflecting some contraction 

in the total volume of female job-seekers All States except Arizona, Indiana and 

in December, new applications filed by women Oklahoma experienced farm placement declines — 
fell 14.5 percent below the November level in December. Oklahoma showed a gain in 

to 173,600. This was the lowest monthly placements in response to increased demands 
volume of female new job applicants during for farm workers on vegetable farms and in 
19,8. fruit and tree nut harvesting; Indiana's 


increase occurred primarily on grain farms, 
New applications of handicapped persons went while Arizona's placement gains were con- 





counter to the trend for all workers in fined for the most part to cotton and 
December, contracting 6.2 percent to total vegetable crop activities. 

roughly 23,400 for the month. Women showed 

the largest relative decrease--dowm 21.8 As was the case during the previous month, 
percent to 2,800. Male nonveterans experi- December's reductions in placements were 
enced @ 7=percent decrease with a total fairly uniform among the major crop activi- 
filing in December of same 10,500 new job ties. As a result, the relative distribution 
applications: Handicapped veterans showed of placements among these crop activities 
virtually nc change from November in the showed little change. Although cotton 
volume of new applications filed, accounting picking activity showed a substantial de- 
for a tota) of 10,100 during the month. cline, it contimed to account for roughly 


These represenved roughly half of all new 80 percent of all farm placements during 


e 


the month. These placements were concen= 
trated primarily in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas. 
Vegetable harvesting operations accounted 
for approximately 13 percent of all agri- 
cultural placements in December, with 

the bulk of these occurring in Oklahom, 
Arkansas ani Florida. 


Nonfarm referrals and 
placements decline for 
third consecutive month 


Referrals and placements of nonfarm 
workers fell sharply in December, pri- 
marily as a result of seasonal factors, 
Referrals fell roughly one-fourth below 
the November volume to 571,200, while 
placements of nonagricultural workers 
contracted by nearly one-fifth to tvtal 
339,200 in December, These declines were 
sharper than those which occurred in 
November. Male nonveterans experienced 
the largest relative decline in nonfarm 
placements during December--down approxi- 
mately 28 percent to 102,800, the lowest 
volume this year. Veterans followed with 
a decline of 21 percent, accounting for 
98,400 placements during the month. 
Veterans continued to account for nearly 
half of all placements of men in nonagri- 
cultural jobs. Placements of wanen also 
decreased in December, but to a con- 
siderably smaller extent than placements 
of men. Women accounted for approximately 
138,000 nonagricultural placements during 
the month--roughly 11 percent fewer than 


Following the pattern for all applicants, 
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with local employment offices rose approxi- 
mately 12 percent during December to reach 
a total of 75,000 at the end of the month. 
This represented the highest level since 
July. 


Every State reported a decrease in nonfarm 
referrals during December, and all tut 2 
(District of Columbia and Kentucky) ex- 
perienced declines in placements. In 
Kentucky, the volume of nonfarm placements 
showed virtually no change from the pre- 
ceding month, while in the District of 
Columbia, the placement gain was slight-- 
only 2.1; percent above the November level. 


Distribution of nonfarm 
placements am ma jor 


industry and occupational 
groups shows some change 


All major industry groups except goverment 
experienced declines in nonfarm placements 
during December. These declines varied 
considerably in degree ani as a result, 

the relative distrimtion of placements 
among these groups showed some shifts from 
the pattern in November. Placements in 
construction fell roughly one-third below 
the November volume to 44,600 as adverse 
weather conditions curtailed construction 
activities. Mamfacturing placements also 
experienced a primarily seasonal decline, 
contracting about 31 percent to 87,100. 
Placements in transportation, communication 
and cther public utilities were reduced by 
one-fourth to total 17,600 for the month; 
service showed a 13.5=percent decline with 
a total of nearly 94,100 placements while 
trade contracted 12 percent, accounting for 


nonfarm referrals and placements of 
handicapped job-seekers showed substan- 
tial reductions during December. Handi- 
capped workers accountec for approximtely 
21,600 rererrals (34 perserlt fewer than 

in November) and 12,900 placements (repre- 
senting a drop cf 28 percent from the 
November volume). WNonf2s= pl=cements of 
handicapped veterans contwentes hy 

roughly one-fourth in December, reaching 

a level of 7,000. These constituted more 
than half of all nonfarm placements of 
handicapped job-applicants--a proportion 
roughly equal to that prevailing during 
most of 1948. Reflecting primarily | 
seasonal factors, the mmber of handicapped 
veterans' active applications on file 


77,700 placements. Contrary to the over-all 
trend, local office placements in government 
employment rose 53.5 percent to total nearly 
20,000 for the month, primarily as a result 
of the holiday season expansion of job 
opportunities in post offices. 


The sharp changes in the volumes of place- 
ments among the major nonagrioultural in- 
dustry groups during December were reflected 
in the following shifts in the percentage 
distribution of placements among these 
groups: 





Percent of total 
Desember November 


Major industry group 


TOtAleccoceccccecs 100.0 100.0 
Const ructionececsceccce 10.2 12.2 
Manufacturing. eee 200020 2567 29.8 


Transportation, com- 

munication and 

public utilities.cece 5.2 56 
Wholesale and retail 


Crad@ccoccccescvevcoce 22.9 21.0 
Service--totalecccccrves 27.8 25-9 
dome sticescoooce 18.7 16.7 
Governmenteccccccccecees 509 Sel 


Considerable change occurred between 
November and December in the volume of 
nonfarm placements in each of the major 
occupational groups. All categories ex- 
cept professional and managerial, and 
clerical and sales showed declines, Place- 
ments of clerical and sales workers in- 
creased ll, percent over November to 

57 ,l00--highest monthly total for 1918. 
This occurred largely as a result of the 
pre-holiday expansion of retail trade in 
December. Professioml] and managerial 
applicants showed a 12,.6-percent gain, 
accounting for nearly 5,300 placements 
during the month. Among the major ocoupa- 
tion groups showing declines during 
December, unskilled workers experiened the 
largest relative decrease in nonfarm place- 
ments--down about 32 percent to roughly 
120,600. Semi-skilled workers followed 
with a 26,8-percent decline to total 
37,900 placements for the month, while 
skilled workers experienced a 22.2=-percent 
decrease, accounting for approximately 
21,300 placements. December's totals in 
each of these three categories were the 
lowest this year. Some 96,800 placements 
of service workers were made during the 
month; these represented a reduction of 
roughly 12 percent from the November vol- 
ume. As a result of these changes, the 
percentage distribution of nonfarm place- 
ments by major occupational groups showed 
the following shifts between November and 
December; 





Percent of total 


Occupational group December ovember 
Totaleccoccccese 100.0 100.0 


Professional and 
MANAZCTIAleccescccse 1.6 1.1 


Clerical and sales.... 16.9 12,0 
Servicescoevcccccersere 26.5 26.0 
Skilledececcecccceccce 6.3 6.5 
Semi-skilledececccccce 11.2 12.3 
Unskilled and other... 35-5 2.1 


Counseling interviews 


continue downward 


Reflecting in large measure the effect of 
increased pressures upon limited public em- 
ployment office staff in many areas as 
increased numbers of job-seekers came into 
local offices, the total volume of coun- 
seling interviews experienced a further 
decline of approximately 11 percent during 
December to a level of 63,100--a new low 
for 1948 and 43 percent below the level of 
December 19:7. The volume of counseling 
interviews with women during December 19,8 
was approximately 11,000; 19 percent less 
than during the previous month and a mech 
sharper percentage decline than that ex- 
perienoed by miles. Interviews with men 
contracted by 9 percent to 52,150. Veter- 
ans and male nonveterans experienced de- 
clines of 8 percent and 9 percent respec- 
tively to levels of 30,650 and 21,500. 

Men accounted for approximately four-fifths 
of all counseling interviews during 
December--roughly squivalent to the pro- 
portion prevailing during most of 1918. 
Veterans continued to represent about 
three-fifths of all counseling interviews 
with males. 


Counseling interviews with handicapped 
applicants fell somewhat more sharply 
during December than did the total volume 

of counseling interviews--dow approximately 
15 percent to a total of 23,630. However, 
between December 19];7 and 1918, handi- 
capped applicants showed a decline in 
counseling interviews relatively equal to 








that of all applicants--dow roughly 

2 percent. All handicapped groups 
(veterans, male nonveterans, women) 
shared in the over-all decline in 
counseling interviews during December. 
Women experienced the sharpest rela- 
tive decrease with an 18-percent drop 
to a level of 2,750. Counseling inter- 
views with handicapped males, at a level 
of 20,900 during December, represented 
a lj-percent decline from the previous 
month. Within the male group, counseling 
interviews with handicapped veterans 

and with handicapped male nonveterans 
also declined by approximately 1) per- 
cent each to volumes of 11,600 and 9,300 
respectively. Following the same pattern 
which existed throughout the entire 
year, men accounted for nearly nine- 
tenths of all counseling interviews with 
handicapped applicants during December. 
As in the previous month, counseling 
interviews with veterans in December 
represented 55 percent of all counseling 
interviews with handicapped males. 





Buaployer visits register 
further decline 


During December, visits to employers by lo- 
cal office personnel declined approximtely 
13 percent to 164,000--lowest monthly total 
during 1948. A mumber of factors contributed 
to this decrease. Among these were the cur 
tailment of job opportunities in some season- 
ally unfavorable labor mrket areas, bad 
weather conditions adversely affecting out- 
door industries in many sections of the coun- 
try, and a reduction in available staff time 
for employer visiting as a result of person- 
nel limitations in a number of local offices. 


Visits to nonfarm employers declined roughly 
9 percent below the November volume to 
approximately 148,l,00--lowest number this 
year. These comprised about nine-tenths of 
all employer visits diring December. Visits 
to farm employers contracted 37 percent to 
15,700 as seasonal factors and unfavorable 
weather conditions had a particularly ad- 
verse effect on farm job opportunities. 
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December 1948 


Claims and payments reach highest level of 
year 


The number of claims filed for State unem- 
ployment insurance during December increased 
sharply over the already high levels of 
November. A variety of factors—-seasonal 
and non-seasonal—-combined to send claims 
to new highs. Initial claims jumped from 
956,300 to 1,323,200, the highest since 
April 1940. Similarly, continued claims 
rose from 3,953,200 to 5,175,000, the 
highest for any month since July "1947. The 
nunber of persons drawing benefit checks 
and the amount of benefits each rose about 
29 percent. Beneficiaries averaged 939,400 
in December as compared with 730,800 in 
November, and benefits rose by $17.8 mil- 
lion to $80.2 million in December. 


INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


Seasonal lay-offs continued through 
December in greater volume than in 
November or December a year agoe They were 
primarily in the usual seasonal industries 
such as food processing, construction, 
lumbering, retail trade, and for inventory 
during the last week of the month. The 
steepness of the claim increase during 
December, together with the almost unpre- 
cedented increase in November, however, 
suggests that there was more unemployment 
than could be attributed to "earlier than 
usual" or "heavier than usual" seasonal 
cutbacks. Many State agencies reported 
lay-offs due to "lack of demand," "buyer 
resistance," and "to reduce inventories." 


Claims from textile industry still high 


A number of States reported production cut- 
backs due to catching up of supply with 
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demand. 
for example, continued its 3-month-old 


Employment in the textile industry, 


decline through December. In the 3 preced- 
ing years this employment showed a gain in 
December. Thirteen Eastern States, includ- 
ing all the New England group, reported new 
and continued unemployment in textiles. 

The New England States and the Carolinas 
were particularly hard hit. In 1947, tex- 
tile employment accounted for. more than 40 
percent of all covered employment in North 
Carolina, and more than a third in South 
Carolina. The closely related apparel in- 
dustry experienced a further decline in 
December, conforming, however, to a normal 
seasonal pattern. Unemployment in this 
industry was reported by 17 States; about 
half this employment, however, is concen- 
trated in New York and Pennsylvania. 


Weather conditions curtail outside work 


The cold and wet weather played a large 
part in the increased claim load during 
December. Most particularly affected were 
lumbering, logging, construction and other 
outside activities. While 11 scattered 
States reported cutbacks in lumbering dur- 
ing December, the most significant declines 
occurred in Alabama, Georgia, Oregon, and 
Washington, since these four States account 
for about a fourth of the covered lumber 
employment. In addition to the severe 
weather and heavy snows, the shipping tie- 
up prevented shipment from many mills; and 
there was a lessening demand for lower- 
grade lumber. According to estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the lumber 
industry had an employment drop of 50,000 
in December which appeared to be particu- 
larly marked on the West Coast. The em 
ployment in this industry, however, was 
still extremely high--some 30,000, or 
almost four percent above December a year 
aZ0e 


Other developments 


Some weaknesses in the leather and shoe 
industry appeared during December, although 
the over-all employment showed no change, 
according to preliminary data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Virginia reported such lay-offs during 
December. During 1947 about 18 percent of 
the workers in this industry were employed 


in Massachusetts and about 11 percent in 
Missouri. lay-offs in food processing 
were reported by 13 widely scattered 
States--a normal seasonal development in 
December. Temporary lay-offs for 
inventory-taking during the last week of 
the month were also widespread. These will 
probably be a more important factor in the 
January claim load. Similarly the post- 
Christmas lay-offs in retail trade will 
probably be a more important factor during 
January. 


Unseasonable warm December weather in the 
Eastern States, which lessened the demand 
for coal, resulted in lay-offs in coal min- 
ing in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


Lay-offs in furniture making and other wood- 
working were reported by six States—- 
Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Virginia. Employment in this 
industry dropped an estimated 12,000 during 
December. Although the cutbacks in textiles, 
shoes, retail trade and food processing 
chiefly affected jobs held by women, a 
greater proportion of the claims were filed 
by men in December than in November. This 
was largely due to the severe weather con- 
ditions which curtailed heavy outside work 
in construction, etc. 


With the exception of a small decline in 
Hawaii's initial claims, all States reported 
an increase in both initial and continued 
claims between November and December. 


In 13 States the increase in initial claims 
amounted to more than 50 percent. In seven 
other States--Iowa, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming-—-the December initial claims totals 
were more than double those for November. 
These increases are particularly significant 
in view of the fact that they followed a 
rise between October and November. 


Comparisons with the levels in December 1947 
were even more significant. All State 

totals of initial claims were above those 
for December a year ago. In eleven States 1/ 


1/ Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Aentucky, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 
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Factors Mentioned by State Agencies as Directly or Indirectly Affecting Claims Volumes During December 1943 — 


4mount of change 

from Nov. 1948 

(In thousands ) 
Yactor 





Initial | Continued 
Claims were postponed from Christmas week to firat week in Jamary. 


Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, metal products, retail trade & for inventory. Lay-offs due to bad weather. 
Lay-offs in textiles, shoes, and fish packing. ; 
Lay-offs in textile, apparel, shoes, Seasonal lay-offs in constr. & fishing & those for inventory. 
Lay-offs in textiles, especially woolens, textile machinery, woodworking, paper & pulp. 

Year-end lay-offs in retail trade, jewelry, textiles, and those for inventory. 

Lay-offs in outdoor work, machine tool, textile, apparel, woodworking, paper, and for inventory. 


Seasonal lay-offs in constr, & other industries. Georgetown wooden crate firm moved to new location. 

Usual year-end lay-offs in business & mfg together with post-Xmas reductions in trade & service. 

Lay-offs were widespread; heaviest in needle trade, contr., & retail trade. 

Lay-offs in constr., trade, food, textiles and apparel. Smaller lay-offs in mining, metal products & radio. 


No comment, 

Lay-offs in constr., clothing, ship repair, breweries, industrial & electrical machinery & canneries. 
Lay-offs in textiles, tobacco, furniture & lumber. Lack of orders & bad weather underlying factors. 
Lay-offs in textiles, knitwear, shoes, tobacco, apparel, coal mining. 

Incr. seasonal lay-offs due to weather, & slowing down in coal mining with its secondary affects. 


Lay-offs in distilleries, garments, shoes, sawmilling, furniture & coal. No demand for coal. 
Claim rise chiefly due to lay-offs for auto model changeover and for inventories. 
Lay-offs in constr., trade, apparel, auto & auto parts, due to lack of orders & steel shortages. 


Lay-offs due to inventory, lack of orders or materials in trade, household appliances, auto parts & radio. 
Lay-offs due to inventory or lack of orders in textiles, shoes, furniture, stoves, auto & auto parts. 
Seasonal lay-offs in constr., foundries & general mfg, some due to material shortages. 

Widespread seasonal lay-offs because of lack of ordere and inventory taking. 


Lay-offs in constr., textile, apparel, sawmilling, metal products & ship repair, partly due to bad weather, 
Semi-annual lay-off of cigar workers, & closing of citrus plants because of citrus embargo. 

Lay-offs in constr., & lumber, heavy rains; in textile & apparel, lack of orders; in auto, model change. 
Lay-offs in constr., & lumber because of weather, in apparel, & post Xmas lay-offs in retail trade. 
Lay-offs in lumbering, logging, food, paper, pulp & constr. Textile areas show a drop in new claims. 
Lay-offe in constr., lumber, textile, apparel, & stoves due to overstocks, lack of orders & bad weather. 


Seasonal cutbacks in production & lay-offs due to materials shortages & for inventory. 

Usual seasonal incr, in claims. New claims filed by men incr. 77% & those filed by women dropped 44. 
Lay-offs in constr., poultry processing, shoes, apparel & garments & temporary lay-offs for inventory. 
Lay-offs in constr., beet sugar processing, packing houses. Minor lay-offs in apparel. 

Seasonal incr, in claims, bad weather partially responsible. 

Seasonal incr. in claims, ’ 


Seasonal incr. in claims. 

Seasonal lay-offs in agric., canning, and preserving. 

Seasonal incr. in claims. 

Seasonal incr. in claims, particularly in the Tulsa area. 

Lay-offs in agric. & related work, constr., lumbering, trade, apparel, & food; and winter in-migration of 
workers, 


Lay-offs in constr., service, trade & mfg. Sugar factories remained closed. 

Seasonal lay-offs in lumbering & constr. due to bad weather. 

Severe weather closed down all outside work including Hungry Horse dam project. 

Lay-offs in constr., & trade, Large copper & other firms remained closed because of strike of ER workers. 
No comment, 


Claim incr. due to influx of migrant workers at this time of year. Lay-offs in constr. & tourist trade. 
Lay-offs in lumbering, logging, consetr., real estate, food processing and mfg. 

Seasonal incr, in claims, particularly from constr. 

Lay-offs in logging, lumbering, & other seasonal industries, because of weather. 

Lay-offs in logging, lumbering, constr., food processing & retail trade. 


Seasonal incr. in claims due to extremely cold weather and heavy snows. 
Slight decr. in initial claims due to holiday hiring. 


Note: IC denotes initial claims and CC denotes continued claims. ; \ 











the December 1948 initial claims levels 
were more than double those in December 


1947. Continued claims, however, were 
double those for December 1947 in only five 
States—-Connecticut, Hawaii, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. The percent- 
age increases between December this year 
and last by region were: 


Initial Continued 

ion claims clains 

I 93 65 
II 55 3 
IIl 108 7 
Iv us 37 

v By 25 

VI 78 46 
VII 63 2k 
VIII 41 11 
Ix Te 53 

x 50 43 
Territories 89 198 


An administrative factor affecting the 
December claim load was the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holidays. The December 
totals included a volume of claims post- 
poned from the Thanksgiving holiday but 
these were probably more than offset by the 
claims postponed to the first week in 
January from the Christmas week. Many 
local offices were closed for 2 or more 
days during the Christmas holidays. 


State hi ights 


The jump of 72,800 in New York's initial 
claims was the largest in the Nation. It 
was not concentrated in any particular area 
or industry. lay-offs in construction and 
the needle trades were large contributors, 
with heavy post-holiday lay-offs from re- 
tail stores, toy firms and postoffices in 
the latter part of the month. In 
Pennsylvania, pert of the increase of 
3,700 in initial claims and 113,200 in 
continued claims was because December had 
25 reporting days as compared to 20 in 
November. The textile and apparel indue— 
tries which have been operating on reduced 
schedules for several months were affected 
further by seasonal influences; this was 
the largest single factor in the claim in- 
crease. Other lay-offs reported were in 
mining (mild weather resulted in building 
up of large stock piles), steel fabrication 


because of a steel shortage, radio parts, 
tobacco, auto parts, household appliances, 
aluminum, glass, and distilling. Some of 
these lay-offs were for inventory and only 
temporary. 


New Jersey's rise of 24,700 in initial claims 
represented lay-offs not confined to any 
particular industry. The year-end business 
and manufacturing curtailments appear to be 

@ normal phenomenon of the economy which 

are supplemented by post-Christmas reduc- 
tions in trades and services, and lay-offs 
for inventory purposes. California's jump 

of 234,400 in continued claims (the largest 
in the Nation) represented a general slacken- 
ing in nearly all types of business activity 
including logging and mill operations, build- 
ing trades, real estate, food processing and 
general manufacturing. The primary factor 

in Michigan's increase of 30,000 in initial 
claims was lay-offs in the auto industry for 


‘podel changeovers and for inventories. Ex- 


tremely cold weather and heavy snows closing 
down all lumbering and logging operations 
accounted for the substantial increased 
claim loads in Oregon and Washington. 


Financial developments 


Funds available for benefits on December 31, 
1948 totaled $7.6 billion, a gain of $128 


‘million over the amount on hand 3 months 


earlier. This reserve represented Spare 
cent of taxable wages for the year 1945, 
while the benefits amounted to one percent 
of the taxable wages. The latter proportion 
ranged from .2 percent in Texas to over 2.0 
percent in California and Rhode Island. Net 
benefits during 1948 totaled $789.7 million 
as compared to $775.1 million in 1947. Part 
of the rise was due to the increase in the 
average check for total unemployment, from 
$17.83 to $19.05. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured unemploy- 
ment under the three programs--State, Veteran 
and Railroad-=-rose for the second successive 
month, from 1,228,700 to 1,537,500. The 
weekly average under the State program rose 
above a million to reach its high for 1948, 
from 944,000 in November to 1,157,500 in 
December, a 23 percent increase. The average 
of 813,400 during October represented the 

1948 low. The average for the insured 





unemployment under the veteran program 
showed a greater relative increase, 32 per= 
cent, from 257,000 to 339,500 between 
November and December. 


Between October and December--the low and 
high months, respectively, of State insured 
unemployment of 1948—-the weekly average 
doubled in 12 Western States and Wisconsin. 
Included were all States in Region IX, 
Oregon and Washington, 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment was 3.5 
percent during the week ended December 11. 
This was the second successive month to 
show an increasing ratio. Previously, the 
ratio had risen from 2.4 in October to 2.9 
in November. The December 1948 ratio was 
considerably higher than that for the same 
period in 1947 (2.6 percent), and increased 


in every State from November to December. 
The largest upswings occurred in Idaho 
(from 0.8 to 3.0 percent) and Washington 
(from 4.5 to 6.7 percent). In 7 additional 
States, the ratio rose by one or more full 
percentage points, All States in Region 

I, except Connecticut, had ratios higher 
than the national average, including Maine, 
6.2 percent; New Hampshire, 5.9 percent; 
and Rhode Island, 7.0 percent. Similarly, 
all the States in Region X, except Arizona, 
had ratios higher than the national average 
of 3.5 percent. These included Oregon, 

5.9 percent; Washington, 6.7 percent; and 
California, 7.5 percent—the highest ratio 
in the Nation in December. Other States 
with ratios of 5 percent or more were: 

New York, 5.8 percent and Tennessee, 5.5 
percent. Ratios lower than the national 
average were shown in Regions III, IV, V, 
VII, VIII, and IX (except for Utah). 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA January 1949 


Claime for State unemployment insurance 
reached new weekly highs during January, 
forecasting a new post-war monthly high 
for January, Weekly data are as follows, 
(in 1,000's): 





Week Initial Continued 
Ended Clains Claims 
December 4} | 261.4 1082.3 
11 274.9 1104.2 
18 276.1 1129.7 
25 281.3 1164.7 
January 1 338.7 127303 
3 415.0 14758 
15 376.4 1568.6 
22 347.3 1618.8 
29 33306 165726 
Averages: 
December 273-4 1120.1 
January 362.2 1518.8 





The 415,000 initial claims received 
during the week ended January & was the 
highest for any week since Ved Day, 

The number filed in the 3 following weeks 
showed a decline from week to week. 
Similarily the continued claims filed 
during the week ended January 29 was 
the highest since March 1946, While 
initial claims began to taper off after 
their January § peak, the number of 
continued claims increased from week 

to week representing the accumlation 
of claimants who filed initial claims 
in Hovember and December as well as in 
the first weeks of January. The upward 
trend in continued claims, however, 
appears to be flattening out. The 
increases during the 3 weeks ended during 
January 29 declined progressively-~from 
202,500 during the week ended January & 
to 38,800 during the final week, 


While a substantial increase in the 
claim load during January is a normal 
occurrence because of seasonal factors, 
the extent of the increase over the 
already high levels of November and 
December makes the increase this year 
of particular significance. It is not 
yet possible to determine how much of 





this heavier-than-usual increase in unem 
ployment was due to the return to pre-war 
seasonal patterns and how much to reduction 
in demand. 


By and large, the same seasonal factors 
which contributed to the December increase 
in claims were active during January. Lay- 
offs for inventories were a major factor in 
most of the larger industrial States. New 
and continued lay-offs in construction, 
lumbering and other outside activities 
affected by the weather were reported. The 
usual post-holiday recession in trade 
accounted for a volume of claims. Scattered 
lay-offs were also reported in the textile, 
apparel, metal working, auto, machine tools, 
and household appliance industries. Many 

of these were attributed to "lack of orders,” 
"overproduction," etc. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 

average monthly covered employment was 4.8 

percent during the week ended January 8. 

This was in contrast to 3.5 percent in 

December and 3.3 percent in January 1948. 

It was over 9 percent in California, Oregon q 
and Washington; 8 percent or more in 
Rhode Island and Tennessee; and more than 

7 percent in Maine and New Hampshire. The 

9.9 percent in Washington was the highest 

in the Nation. The ratio increased from 

December to January in every State, and 

in all but 14 States it rose a full per 

centage point or more. In seven States 

~~Arkansas, Idaho, Maryland, Montana, 

Oregon, Tennessee and Washington—=it rose 

2 or more percentage points from December 

to January. Ratios lower than the national 

average were shown in regions III, IV, V, 

and VII. 


Reconversion unemployment benefits for 


seamen 


The average weekly number of requests for 
transcripts of WSA wage credits received 
from State agencies by the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance increased very 
slightly from 651 in the 5 weeks November 29 
-December 31, 1948 to 678 in the 4 weeks 
January 3-28, 1949. The average weekly 
number of requests received from California 
remained practically unchanged whereas 


those from New York rose 14 percent. 


The 2,714 requests received from all State 
agencies during the 4 weeks from January 
3-28, 1949 mark a decrease of 15 percent 
from the 3,182 received during the 4 

weeks of Angust 2-28, 1948--the last month 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from 
selected States for selected months, 
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prior to the tie-up of West Coast shipping 


as a result of a strike of longshoremen 


and some unione of seagoing personnel. 
Betweer these 2 months, the requests from 
California increased from 570 to 812; 


those from New York declined from 1 635 


to 1,111. 


Total number received 


August 2, 1948—January 28, 1949 








Aug. 2-28, Sept. ov. 1-27, Wov. 2 -28, 
19h Oct. ey “19s 1948 Dec. 20 1948 3 
State (4 weeks) weeks (4 weeks) weeks) weeks 
United States 3,182 5,226 3,204 3,253 2,714 
California 570 1,896 930 1,042 $12 
Maryland 73 109 2 46 50 
Massachusetts 110 137 115 135 100 
New Jersey 71 53 121 52 35 
New York 1,635 Reig 1,255 1,215 he a 
Oregon 59 192 89 86 4h 
Virginia 83 157 146 70 45 
Washington 171 535 203 2he 206 
Average weekly number received 
Aug. 2-28, Sept. 27- Nov. 1-27, Nov. 29- Jan. 3-28, 
1948 Oct. 30, 1948 1948 Dec. 31, 1948 1949 
State (4 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) | 

United States 796 1,045 801 651 678 
California 142 379 232 208 203 
Maryland 18 22 10 9 12 
Massachusetts 28 27 29 27 25 
New Jersey 18 11 30 10 9 
New York 409 343 314 23 278 
Oregon 15 38 22 17 il 
Virginia 21 31 36 14 11 
Washington 43 107 51 4g 52 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 1948 


During 1948, more people had a job than 
ever before, in war or peace. More goods 
were turned out than ever before in 
peacetime. 


Record levels of employment, production, 
and income were supported on many fronts: 
by strong foreign-aid and defense programs; 
by increased expenditures by State and 
local governments; by exceptionally large 
demands for capital equipment; and by 
active consumer demand for autos and other 
products, durable and non-durable. 


In an average month of 1948, 61.4 million 
persons had a job or were looking for one. 
Average employment, 59.4 million, was 1.4 
million higher than in 1947. There were 
1.6 million more workers employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits than in 1947. This 
additional employment came largely from 
new entrants into the labor market, pre- 
dominantly veterans who had completed 
their education, and women who sought 
work because of the pressure of high 
living costs. These new entrants into 
the lavor force did not swell the volume 
of unemployment. As in 197, total un- 
employment hovered in the vicinity of 2 
million. 


Under these circumstances, claims for 
unemployment insurance continued at 
exceptionally low levels through most 

of 1948.{ Even during this period of 
record employment, however, many people 
were out Of work for short periods of 
time because of seasonal lay-offs, plant 
shutdowns for model changes or vacation 
periods, shortages of\ basic materials, 
or inventory checks. 


There was, moreover, another side to the 
economic picture in 2948. As the Survey 
of Current Business for January 1949 put 
it, "the forward drive of the expansionary 
forces in the private sectors of the 
economy ceased." Demand for most durable 
and non-durable goods was maintained at 

a high level. In some lines, however, 
increased output in 1947 or early 1948 
excéeded what consumers would buy. Cut- 
backs therefore occurred in household 
appliances, rubber products, textiles 


and leather goods. In those and other 
industries, supply was adjusted to demand 
and over-expanded inventories were re- 
duced. Many enterprises, in addition, re- 
turned to the pre-war seasonal patterns of 
employment. 


As a result, employment showed some decline 
toward the end of the year after allowances 
for seasonal variation. Nonagricultural 
employment, which in July 1948 had exceeded 
the July 1947 total by 2.4 million, was, 

by the end of the year, only 1.1 million 
higher than a year earlier. Manufacturing 
employment, which had risen in the closing 
months of 1947, declined in the closing 
months of 1948. 


Lay-offs at the end of the year--and con- 
sequent claims for unemployment insurance 
——were heavier than the month-to-month 
drops in employment in certain lines would 
indicate. Workers laid off by one firm 
were usually quickly reemployed in another 
firm in the same industry. Nevertheless, 
a large percentage of these workers filed 
initial claims for unemployment insurance « 
and increasing numbers began to draw bene- 
fits as the year came to a close. 


While the boom was running out in certain 
lines, and inflationary forces were weak- — 
ening in others, the latter still dominated 
the economic scene at the end of the year. 
Although price breeks held some promise for 
unemployment insurance beneficiaries, weekly 
payments-=higher than ever before--were low 
in relation to average weekly wages and 
living costs. 


Heavy lay-offs occurred too late in the year 
to have a significant effect on the year's 
overall benefit experience. Benefit pay 
ments were up somewhat to $790 million be 
cause weekly benefit rates were higher. 


In addition, during 1943, $3.3 million was 
paid from Federal funds for benefits under 
the temporary program of Reconversion Un- 
employment Benefits for Seamen. These bene- 
fits were paid to seamen who formerly were 
employed through the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and who, except for this program, 


would not have been eligible for any benefits ve 
Ne 


ui 000 $1, sore 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1948, 1947, 1946, 190 


WORKERS IN COVERED JOBS 


--e.-.-Average number during year (millions)...... : 
.--- Estimated number during December (millions).... 


CLAIMANTS 
peas least Total during year (millions)........... ; 
see e Average number of times unemployed......... 


....Average number of continued claims per spell... 
. Average number of continued claims per claimant.. 
INSURED CLAIMANTS 


“A Fac’ Total during year (millions)........ sais 


BENEFICIARIES 
Vogt ig spe Total during year (millions)..........+- 
CS aa pean Average number of weeks of benefits....... e 
.. Average weekly payment, total unemployment..... 
...-Average weekly number, December (millions)..... 
Total who exhausted benefits during year. (millions) 
BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
acoso mae Total net for year (millions)........... 
raging F Percent of taxable wages............0. 
COLLECTIONS 
Priv. + caren fotal for year (millions)..... Pe einen 4 
..-Average employer contribution rate fvercent). ae 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR BENEFITS 


Shit ek AP Total, end of year (billions).......... : 
ane shied Percent of taxable wages.........-..0.% 
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based on this employment. In many cases, | goods industries. This expansion came to 


the benefit paid from Federal funds was 
the only benefit for which these claim— 
ants were eligible; in others,it supple- 
mented the weekly benefit or the duration 
of benefit based on State-insured em 
ployment. 


While workers in every State were protect- 
ed against complete loss of income aris- 
ing from loss of a job, only a few States 
offered insurance protection against 
losses from temporary disability. In 
June 1948, a temporary disability in- 
surance law was enacted in New Jersey, 
under which benefit payments started 
January 1, 1949. At the end of 1948, 
therefore, 5.8 million workers, in the 
States of California, New Jersey and 
Rhode Island and in the railroad in- 
dustry throughout the country, were cove 
ered by laws providing protection against 
wage loss due to inability to work as 
well as that due to unemployment. 


During 1948, more than $55 million was 
paid in temporary disability insurance 
benefits, with about 56,400 disabled 
workers receiving benefits in an average 
week. Under the railroad program, 
$23,588,800 was paid during the first 

11 months of the year, to an average of 
32,200 claimants. The California State 
plan paid $22,146,600 to a weekly average 
of 19,400 claimants. These benefits 

were paid for 146,800 spells of dis- 
ability. In addition, 73,400 spells of 
disability were compensated under approved 
private plans. Rhode Island paid 
$4,346,700 to a weekly average of 4,900 
beneficiaries. 


Covered employment reaches new peak 


Despite the slight drop in manufacturing 
loyment during the closing months of 
1948, the estimated volume of employment 
covered by unemployment insurance rose 
to a new high of 33.6 million in Sept~ 
ember 1948 and was at that level at the 
end of the year. The year had opened 
with employment declines in the first 
two monthe, mainly because of poste 
holiday lay-offs, very bad weather, and 
fuel shortages. These declines would 
have been greater were it not for the 
continued record expansion in the soft- 


an end in March, but declines in this in- 
dustry were now offset by major employment 
increases in construction and most durable 
goods industries. Covered employment con- 
tinued upward in the spring and summer, des- 
pite the continued weakness of the textile 
industry, and sporadic declines in different 
segments of the durable-goods industries, 
mainly because of material shortages. In 
August, 3 years after V-J day, covered em 
ployment totaled about 5 million above the 
August 1945 level. Seasonal gains brought 
mid-September employment to the record 33.6 
million level. 


Number of insured workers highest ever 


More workers were protected by the program 
during 1948 than the employment figures 
above would indicate. An estimated 37 
million workers had sufficient earnings 
during 1947 to qualify for benefits if they 
became unemployed during 1948. This was 

2 million more workers than were protected 
by the program in the previous year. In 
1940, by contrast, only 24 million workers 
were covered and insured by unemployment 
insurance. 


Claims follow trends of 1947 during first 
QO months 


Unemployment insurance activities during 
1948 can be divided into two periods— 

the first 10 months and the last 2 months. 
Except for a peak in early February due to 
unemployment caused by a gas shortage, 
initial claims during the first 10 months 
of 1948 closely paralleled those for 1947. 
There was the usual rise in January follow- 
ing lay-offs for inventory, cutbacks in 
construction, lumbering and other out- 
side activities, and the post-holiday re- 
cession in retail trade. Much of this 
unemployment was extended through February 
as the cold weather continued. The next 
peak in the initial claim curve occurred 
in April when a volume of "transitional" 
initial claims for new benefit years were 
filed in 8 States. <A similar peak occurred 
in May as workers in New York filed claims 
applicable to the benefit year which be- 
gins in June in that State. These in- * 
creases, however, are not especially sig- 
nificant from an economic standpoint, 
since transitional claims do not represent 
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Covered Employment and Unemployment 
1940 . 1948 


COVERED EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES POST-WAR RISE, 
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new unemployment. Then as unemployment 
in the seasonal industries, particularly 
harvesting and general agricultural work, 
opened up, initial claims declined each 
month until September, when they totaled 
679, 700—-a1948 monthly low. This de- 
cline, however, was not without its dark 
spots in the economic picture. . 


Lay-offs in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries persisted throughout most of 

the summer. A significant volune of lay- 
offs was reported in the auto industry, 
including auto body and auto parts plants. 
These lay-offs were attributed partly to 
a labor dispute and partly to a steel 
shortage, traceable in part to the labor 
dispute in the coal industry a few months 
earlier. During July and August, shut- 
downs of a number of plants throughout 
the country for a vacation period brought 
about a large volume of claims from 
workers who did not receive vacation pay. 
The longshoremen's labor dispute which 
began in early September was indirectly 
responsible for a considerable volume of 
unemployment as the flow of materials 

and manufactured goods was interrupted. 


Continued claims, while following the 
previous year's trend during the first 
10 months of 1948, were consistently be- 
low the levels of the preceding year. 
The cumulative totals for both types of 
claims through the last week in October 
were: 








194g 1947 

Type first first 
10 months 10 monthe 
Initial claims 8,638, 800 8,292,700 
Continued claims 41,853,700 45,310,300 





Claims turn up sharply in November and 


Dec emb er 


The turning point appears to: have occurred 
in late October. Initial claims in the 
third week jumped from 155,500 to 181,400. ‘ 
From then on, initial claims rose almost 
interruptedly during the remaining weeks 

of 1948'and reached a level of 281,300 


during the week ended December 25. Con- 
tinued claims, however, began their upward 





trend 3 weeks later, from 808,000 for the 
week of November 6 to 1,165,000 for the 

week of December 2. As a result, the 
1,323,200 initial claims received during 
December was the highest number since April 
1940, and the 5,175,000 continued claims 

was the largest monthly total since July 1947. 


During November both types of claims showed 
a sharp contraseasonal increase. In pre- 
vious years, November has been the low 
month with an upturn in late November or 
December. The steepness of the increase 
which began in November of 1948 suggests 
that there were more factors involved than 
could be attributed to cut-backs in the 
seasonal industries such as food processing, 
construction and lumbering. Seasonal Cut- 
backs were heavier than usual, it is true. 
Frequent reports were received, however, 

of lay-offs due to "lack of orders," "lack 
of sale for products," “buyer resistence, 
and to "reduction of manufacturer's in- 
ventories." 


fhe usual seasonal lay-offs continued 
throughout December in greater volume than 
in November or in December a year ago. 
Lay-offs occurred in retail trade, which 
always experiences a post-holiday recession 
after Christmas, when temporary employees 
are laid off. Further cut-backs occurred 
in construction, lumbering, and other out-— 
side industries affected by inclement 
weather. 


A number of States reported production cut- 
backs in a variety of industries due to 

the catching up of supply with demand, the 
continued increase in the sise of the labor 
force and the increased rates of labor turn- 
over. Reporte of increased price resistance 
among consumers were widespread. The 
textile industry continued to slump through- 
out the last 3 months of the year. This 
was in contrast to 1947 when employment in 
this industry rose in August and each 

month thereafter for the balance of the 
year. The New England States and the 
Carolinas were particularly hard hit by 

the cutbacks in textiles. 


fhe apparel industry also showed nonseasonal 
weaknesses. Reports of lay-offs in this 
industry persisted throughout the last few 
months of 1948. Such lay-offs were a major 
factor in New York's increased number of 
clains. 


Claims still low compared to record 
employment levels 


The 281,300 initial claims in the last full 
week of 1948, although 83 percent greater. 
than in the corresponding week of 1947, 
were less than half those filed in the week 
ended August 25, 1945. Throughout 1948, 
10.9 million initial claims were filed, 
more than in any year since 1940. They 
were filed by 6.6 million claimants, com 
pared with the 6.2 million claimants in 
1947. Claimants suffered spells of un» 
employment somewhat more often in 1948 than 
in any year for which such a figure is 
available. The larger number of spells 

of unemployment per claimant in 1948, 1.7 
compared with 1.4~—1.6 in previous years, 
is characteristic of the unprecedently 
high level of economic activity and the 
frictional unemployment it generates. 


The much larger numbers in the "population 
at risk" must be taken into account in 
appraising the volume of claims in 1948, 
particularly at the end of the year. The 
average number of weekly initial claims 
(spells of unemployment) in 1948 re- 
presented 0.6 percent of the average 
number of workers in covered employment 
in that year. Average initial claims per 
week in 1940 were 0.9 percent of the 
average number of workers in covered jobs. 


Similarly, continued claims filed in an 
average week in December 1948 were 3.6 

percent of the workers in covered jobs. 
In December 1940, the average number of 
continued claims was 3.8 percent of the 
workers in covered jobs. 


Interstate claims continue decline 


The movement of workers across State lines 
continued to decline from the high levels 
of 1946. In that year, interstate initial 
claims represented 7 percent of all initial 
claims; this proportion dropped to 5 per- 
cent in 1947 and was under 5 percent in 
1948. As in previous years, interetate 
claimants filed claims for a somewhat 
longer period than other workers. Their 
claims constituted 5.5 percent of all 
continued claims. 


Most of these interstate claime were filed 
under the regular interstate benefit pay- 
ment procedure in effect since 1938. In 
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January 1947, seven States inaugurated an 
experiment in the handling of these claims. 
This interstate arrangement, as it is now 
called, shifts to the State in which the 
claim is filed. responsibility for sub- 
sequent determination and payment of in- 
terstate claims, after their initial 
determination by the liable State. Effect- 
ive April 1, 1948, 11 additional States 
subscribed to the arrangement. 


Relatively few insured workers receive 
benefits 


Although about 2 million more workers were 
insured in 1948 than in 1947--37 million 
compared with 35 million--the number who 
drew benefits in each year was about the 
same, 4.0 million. The proportion of in- 
sured workers who become beneficiaries 
remained at the lowest level for any peace- 
time year. In 1947 and 1948, only 1 of 
every 9 insured workers drew some benefits. 
In 1946, 1 in 8 had done so, while about 

1 of every 4 or 5 insured workers in 1940 
received a benefit check during the year. 
These ratios underscore the fact that what 
might be taken to be a large volume of 
compensable unemployment is in fact un- 
usually low in relation to the number of 
workers potentially eligible for benefit. 
In an average week of December 1, 1948, 
benefits were received by 0.9 million 
workers, compared with 0.7 million in 
December 1947. Bach of these figures is 
less than 2.5 percent of the number of 
insured workers. 


As many as 39 percent of the claimants in 
1948 drew no benefits, a larger proportion 
than the 35 percent in the previous year. 
Most of those who received no benefits 
were reemployed before the first compens- 
able week. 


Fifteen percent of claimants not insured 


The proportion of claimants with in- 
sufficient earnings to qualify for bene- 
fits remained the same as in 1947, 15 per- 
cent. This is almost double the proportion 
of claimants found uninsured in 1945. 
Although qualifying earnings requirements 
are now more stringent than in 1945, the 
major factor in increasing the proportion 
of ineligibles was the changed composition 


of the claimant group. The bulk of the 
claimante in the earlier year had been 





separated from relatively steady war-time 


employment. Turnover was not as high in 
that year as in 1948. Relatively more 
claimants in the latter year were in and 
out of covered employment and unable to 
obtain sufficient employment to qualify, 
particularly in the face of tightening 
job requirements. 


Disqualifications remain relatively high 


Not all insured workers were entitled to 
draw benefits, at least immediately after 
filing a claim. During the first nine 
months of the year, 383,300 claims were 
denied because the claimant was held un- 
able to work or not available for work. 
This number constituted one denial for 
every 10 insured claimants. An additional 
388,500 claims were disqualified, mainly 
on the grounds that the workers had quit 
work voluntarily or refused suitable work 
without good cause, or been discharged 
for misconduct. (Counts were not made of 
the number of workers disqualified be- 
cause of a labor dispute.) These dis- 
qualifications also represented 10 per- 
cent of the number of insured claimants. 
These proportions were roughly the same 
as in the corresponding periods of 1946 
and 1947, and were somewhat greater than 
the proportion of claims denied or dis- 
qualified in 1945. 


Duration of unemployment shorter than 
in 1947 


Although there were more claimants in 
1948 than in the previous year--6.6 
million compared with 6.2 million--they 
were not unemployed quite so long. Each 
time he was unemployed--filed an initial 
claim-the average claimant filed con» 
tinued claims for 4.7 weeks, compared to 
5.3 weeks in 1947. Despite his being 
unemployed somewhat more often than in 
1947, the average claimant filed only 
7-7 continued claims during the year, 
less than the average of 8.4 claims in 
1947. Judging by these figures, in fact, 
the length of unemployment of claimants 
was about the lowest for any peacetime 
year. 


Workers who filed continued claims can be 
divided into two groups: those who were 


unemployed for so brief a period that 
they drew no benefits and those who were 


unemployed long enough to draw at least one 
benefit check. The latter group-—-which in- 
cluded 4 million beneficiaries——drew bene- 
fits for 10.7 weeks on the average, com 
pared with 11.1 weeks in 1947, 13.4 weeks 
in 1946, and 9.8 weeks in 1940. 


The beneficiaries in 1948 were entitled 

to draw about 10 weeks more in benefits 

on the average than they actually used. 
The average potential duration of benefits 
of new insured claimants during the year 
was about 21 weeks, 6-9 weeks more than 
before the war. 


The great majority of claimants used only 
ea small proportion of the benefits to 
which they were entitled. In each month 
of 1948, more than 35 percent of the 
claimants ceased filing claims, most of 
them because of reemployment. Toward the 
end of the year, however, speed of re- 
employment appeared to be declining. In 
December, for example, 36 percent of the 
Claimants stopped filing claims, as com- 
pared with 46 percent in May. The 
characteristics of claimmts changed 
markedly also. In June and July, about 
half the compensable claims were filed by 
women. The proportion declined steadily 
and at the end of the year only a third 
of the compensable claims were being filed 
by women. This was markedly less than the 
roportion filed by women in December 1947, 
percent. 


Fewer workers exhaust benefit rights 


The number of workers who exhausted bene- 
fit rights, which had dropped from 2.0 
million in 1946 to 1.3 million in 197, 
dropped again to 1.0 million in 1948. 

The proportion of beneficiaries who ex- 
hausted benefits in 1948, 28 percent 1/ 
was lower than in any previous peace- 
time year. By contrast the 2.6 million 
beneficiaries who exhausted rights in 
1940, constituted more than half the 
beneficiaries. In that earlier year, how- 
ever, as was noted, the beneficiaries 
were entitled to far less in benefits 
than in 1948. 


1] Ratio of number of workers who exhausted 


benefits in the calendar year to number . 
of first payments in the 12 months ended 
September 30. P 4 
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In some States in 1948, more than half the 
beneficiaries were still unemployed when 
they received their final unemployment in- 
surance check. The number of claimants 
with exhausted benefits, furthermore, will 
probably increase in the first or second 
quarter of 1949. As noted above, claimants 
were not discontinuing filing of claims 

as rapidly at the close of the year as 
they were earlier. The average claimant 
who exhausted benefit rights was not 
eligible for benefits for as long a period 
as the claimant group as a whole. Those 
who exhausted benefits in the third quarter 
of 1948, for example, had drawn 17 weeks 

of benefits on the average, 3-4} weeks less 
than the average potential duration for 

all claimants. 


Spoee of benefit payments shows little 
mprovement 


The 4 million beneficiaries in 1948 waited 
about as long as did the beneficiaries in 
1947 for their unemployment insurance 
checks. Of the intrastate payments to 
claimants filing claims on a weekly basis 


WAGES 


during the first three quarters of 1948, 
about 80 percent were delivered to the 
beneficiary within 2 weeks of the end of 
the compensable period. About 20 States 
write some or all of their checks for un- 
employment once every two weeks instead of 
once a week. Of the intrastate payments 

to claimants filing claims on a biweekly 
basis during the first three quarters, con- 
siderably more than half were not delivered 
to claimants within 2 weeks of the period 
for which benefits were claimed. As re- 
gards the prompt payment of interstate 
claims, the record remained poor. In none 
of the first three quarters of 1948 were 
more than 44 percent of the interstate pay- 
ments delivered within 2 weeks. 


Weekly benefits up again but do not keep 
pace with wage increases 


The average weekly payment for total un-' 
employment, which had reached a post-war 
low of $17.65 in April 1947, rose rather 
steadily thereafter to an all-time high 

of $20.16 in December 1948. The latter 
figure exceeded by more than $2 the average 


IN COVERED JOBS AND WEEKLY BENEFITS 


1940.48 


WEEKLY BENEFITS CONTINUE RISE TO ALL-TIME HIGH, 
BUT GAP BETWEEN BENEFITS AND WAGES WIDER THAN EVER: 


Benefits $ 


~ Wages Benefits $ 
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PAYMENTS, COLLECTIONS, RESERVES 


TOTAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS UP, 


COLLECTIONS DOWN, BUT INCOME 


STILL EXCEEDS OUTLAYS: 


Interest 
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Benefits 
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weekly payment in January 1948. The 
average payment for the year, $19.05, ex- 
ceeded the wartime high of $18.77 in 1945. 
Increases in wage levels, as well as im 
provements in the benefit provisions of 
State laws payed a part in bringing about 
these increases. 


Impressive as these increased weekly bene- 
fits might seem, they failed to keep pace 
with increasing wage levels. Although 
weekly benefits were more than $1 higher 
on the average in 1948 than in 1947, weekly 
wagee in covered employment were running 

at least $4 higher. Furthermore, although 
the average benefit payment in 1948 was 

28 cents higher than in 1945, average wages 
in covered employment were eight or nine 
dollars higher. In the second quarter of 
1948, the average weekly payment was only 
34 percent of the average wage in cov- 

ered employment. 


The major factor limiting weekly benefits 
in relation to weekly wages was the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit. Although raised in a 
number of States, a maximum equal to half 
average wages in a State was a rarity. As 
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AND RESERVES AT END OF 
YEAR’ MOUNT TO. NEW HIGH: 
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&@ result, the majority of claimants in 1948 
continued to have their benefits limited by 


the maximum weekly payment. 


Increases in living costs during 1948, 
furthermore, continued to diminish the 
real value of the weekly benefit, particu- 
larly for workers with familes. As in the 
past few years, however, Utah paid weekly 
benefits adjusted upward in relation to 
living costs. Five other States--Connect- 
icut, the District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and Nevada—=paid additional 
allowances to workers with dependents. In 
the third quarter of 1948, from 14 to 32 
percent of the new beneficiaries in these 
States received dependents! allowances 

that boosted their average weekly payments 
11-24 percent. Since most beneficiaries 
did not receive dependents! allowances, 
however, the increase in the average weekly 
benefit for all beneficiaries in these 5 
States was only l-7 percent. 


Higher weekly rate boosts total benefit 
payments 


There were roughly the same number of bene- 
ficiaries in 1947 and 1948, and they drew 








benefits for a somewhat shorter period in 


1948. Still, because the average weekly 
payment was higher in 1948 than in the 
previous year, the total amount of bene- 


fits rose from $775 million to $790 million. 


This was still considerably below the re- 
cord total of $1095 million in 1946. In 
relation to taxable wages during the year, 
moreover, benefits in 1948 were lower 
than they were in 1947--1.0 percent com- 
pared with 1.1 percent. In 1940 and 

in 1946, benefit disbursements were 

1.7 percent of taxable wages. 


While taxable wages rose by $6.9 billion 
to a new high of $79.7 billion, the 
average employer contribution rate dropped 
to a new low of 1.2 percent. This drop 
in the employer tax rate stemmed from the 





high ratio of reserves to taxable pay- 
rolls at the end of 194710 percente-= 
coupled with the existence of experience- 
rating eee sing in all 51 States. In 
July 1948, Mississippi became the 51st 
jurisdiction to effectuate rate reductions 
under an experience-rating system. Of 
the employers eligible for rate reduct- 
ions in 1948, only 7 percent were taxed 
at the standard rate and 1 percent above 
standard; the remainder received reduced 
rates. 


Although collections fell to $1 billion 
as a result of the lower rate of contri- 
bution, funds available for benefits rose 
to a record $7.6 billion. This reserve 


represented 9.5 percent of taxable wages 
during 1948. 
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REVIEW OF EXPERIENCE RATING FOR 


The average tax rate paid by employers 
subject to State unemployment insurance 
laws continued to decline through 1948, 
reaching an alltime low of 1.2 percent-- 
the lowest average tax rate since the 
first year of the program (1936) when 
States with unemployment insurance laws 
taxed employers at the flat rate of .9 
percent. Record low rates were similarly, 
achieved in twenty-one States, The 1.2 
percent rate is expected to yield about 
$970 million in contridutions or about 45 
percent of the two billion dollars that 
would have been realized under the standard 
rate of 2.7 percent. 1/ | 


The average rate of contributions declined 
in 1948 despite the 1946-1947 increase in 
benefit expenditures from the low war-time 
level which seemed to indicate an increase 
over the 1947 average rate of 1.4 percent. 
Benefit expenditures in 1947 totalled over 
$775 million which, although lese than 

the 1946 amount ($1,095 million) was well 
above expenditures for any year through 
1945. / This was, however, offset by the 
legislative changes in State experience- 
rating provisions of the past two years 
which not only forestalled a rate ine 
crease but resulted in the lower rate. 


Legislative changes 


During 1948, only 10 State legislatures 
met; this was a year of relatively few 
legislative changes in experience-rating 
provisions as compared with 1947. 
Mississippi, the only State without 
experience-rating in 1947, began assigning 
reduced rates, beginning July 1, 1948, 
under a payrollevariation type plan enacted 
into law by the State legislature early 


1/ The standard rate ie the contribution 


rate that all new employers must pay 
until their "experience" with the risk 
of unemployment is sufficient to serve 
as a basis for rate modification under 
the experience-rating provisions of 
‘State laws. It is 2.7 percent in all 
States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 
percent, 


sat | 





1948 


in the year, 1/ For the most part, all the 
other pertinent legislative changes either 
established new and lower rate schedules 

or new reserve requirements which allowed 
lower rates than formerly for a given reserve, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and South Carolina 
enacted new schedules allowing lower rates, 

to be effective January 1, 1949. The 
New Jersey amendment also provided fo 
voluntary contributions by employers, 
Statese-Kentucky, Massachusetts, South 


Four 


‘Carolina, and Virginia--enacted new non- 


, charging provisions into their laws, 


These 


/ provisions absolve employers' accounts from 








being "charged" with benefits paid to their 
former employees under certain circumstances, 
2/ and to that extent, assist the employer 
in maintaining a reduced rate formerly ed, 
or in avoiding the assignment of an increased 
rate, Kentucky also added a 0.9 percent rate 
Class to its schedule, enabling some employers 
who would formerly have been taxed at 1.8 
percent to attain the now lower rate, and 
Virginia lowered the minimum tax rate from 

1.0 to .3 percent. Louisiana changed the 
effective date of its rate year from October 

1 to January 1 and provided that the rate 
schedule used to compute rates for the 
transition period October le-December 31, 1948 
should remain in force for the rate year 
beginning January 1, 1949. 


€ 


New York added a provision to its law re- 
defining "surplus", Formerly the surplus 
was calculated as the difference between the 
reserves on September 30 and three and one- 
half times the previous year's contributions 
at 2.7 percent. The amendment substitutes 
the provision that the surplus shall be the 
difference between (a) the funds available 
as of Septeuber 30, and (b) $900 million, or 
three and one-half times the previous year's 
contributions, whichever is the lesser.  _ 
y For an explanation of the Mississippi 
plan see; Experience-Rating Operations 
in 1947 and War-Risk Contributions in 1946, 
Social Security Bulletin, August 194s, 
-page 4. 


2/ For a summary of State non-charging 
~ provisions see Comparison of State 


Unemployment Insurance Laws as of October 
1948, pages 22-24. 


t 
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During a period of full employment and 
rising wages this provision has the effect 
of increasing the amount of surplus to 

be distributed to the employers as tax 
credits, thus reducing the effective tax 
rate. 


Rate variation by State 


In addition to the 1948 amendments many 
of the changes enacted in the 1947 legis- 
‘lative sessions were either operative 
beginning January 1, 1948, or had but 
limited application during 1947, with 
their full weight being felt for the first 
time in 1948, This is especially true 

in the four States which began operating 
under experience rating programs effective 
July 1, 1947—Alaska, Rhode Island, Utah, 
and Washington. 


In 1948, thirty-two States had average 
tax rates of less than 1.5 percent; in 
forty-nine States the average rate was 


less than 2.0 percent; and only two States-- 


Idaho and Mississippi--had rates of over 
2.0 percent, The following table illus- 
trates the shift to lower rates that has | 
taken place since 1941: 





Average 
employer 
contribution 
rate 1/ 
(percent) 


Number of 


1941 1942 1946 1947 1948 


experience-rating 

States 17 3 4% 50 #521 
Number of 

States with 

rates of? 


Less than 1.0 0 Leek. 9 12 

1.0-1.49 hace ys eS hee 

1.5-1.99 ee Ein y aes a Ba I 

2.02.49 S ini2 3 5 2 

2.5 or more 2 8) 0 0 

1/ Includes effect of ware-risk provisions 
on rates for 1946; 1948 rates exclude 
effect of voluntary contributions made 
that year. 


Of the five States with 1947 rates of over 
2 percent, only Idaho's rate remained at 
that relatively high level in 1948. The 
rate in California dropped from 2.0 to 

1.7 percent, mostly because of a new tax 
schedule, effective January 1, 1948, which 





provides for rates lower than the old 
minimum of 1.0 percent. Alaska and 

Rhode Island, each with 1947 rates of 2.1 
percent, dropped to 1.7 and 1.5 percent, 
respectively. These decreases reflect the 
fact that in both States the experience- 
rating provisions were operative for only 
six months during 1947, while their full 
effects were felt for the entire year of 
1948. In New York, the drop from 2.2 
percent in 1947 (the highest 1947 rate for 
any experience-rating State) to 1.3 per= 
cent in 1948 was occasioned by the fact 
that during July-September 1947 all 
employers paid taxes at the standard rate 
of 2.7 percent while in 1948 reduced rates 
were applicable during the entire year. 1/ 


Other States with notable rate decreases 
were Nebraska (1.4 to .6 percent), Wisconsin 
(1.0 to .5 percent), Virginia (1.2 to .7 
percent), and Connecticut (1.0 to .3 per- 
cent). In each of these States the de- 
crease was facilitated by legislative 
changes. In Nebraska 2/, Wisconsin, and 
Virginia new schedules brought rates down. 
In Connecticut, a 1947 amendment provides 
that if on June 30 (the computation date) 
the fund balance exceeds 44 percent of the 
threeeyear payroll, and if, in the prior 
year, collections exceeded benefits, the 
excess of collections over benefits is to 
be returned to rated employers (except those 
paying at the standard rate) to be used as 
tax credit offsets during the next calendar 
year. As a result of this amendment, 
Connecticut employers received tax credits 
during 1948, making the effective rate .3 
ercent. 

1/ New York enacted a major change in its 
experienceerating provisions in 1947, 
part of which was changing the rate 
year from July 1 to October 1. See 
ExperienceeRating Operations in Laid 
and War Risk Contributions in 19 oP 
Security Bulletin, August 1948, p.4. 

2/ The Nebraska schedule is set each year 
by administrative ruling. ; 

3/ Since recent benefit expenditures in 
Connecticut have been running at abont 
.7 percent of taxable wages while the 
tax rate was only .3 percent in 1948, 
it is apparent that there will be no 
surplus for distribution in 1949, and 
the average rate for that year should 
De about .7 percent under the most 
favorable tax schedule. 


=a 


In only one State affected by legislative 
changes in experience rating effective 
after January 1, 1947 did the average 


rate increase from 1947 to 1948. On the 
other hand, of the States with no such 
changes, eleven had increased rates, 
five had lower rates, and in nine tes 
there were no appreciable chen 
Louisiana, where the average rate \rose 
from 1.6 to 1.8 percent, the increase 
was not due to higher benefit outlays 
but rather to the provision in the State 
law requiring higher reserveeratios for 
ified rates in each successive ec 
r Sta where the rate trends were no 
affected by legislative or administrative 
changes (as in Nebraska), the pree 


, veiling economic conditions were able 
Oto exert their full influence, In 


eT eo 


Kentucky, the average rate increased 
slightly although the legislature has 
adopted a lower rate schedule for 1948; 
this was the only State where a drop in 
the average rate did not follow a 
legislature change, 


The lowered tax rate resulted in 
contributions of about $1.2 billion—or 
55 percent--less than they would have 
been under the standard rate of 2.7 
percent. Thus, for the first time since 
the beginning of the program, experience- 
rating has reduced revenue yields by 
more than half, t is estimated that 
1948 contributions were $970 million as 
compared with $Y,027 million in 1947—~ 
a decrease of 6 percent, as compared 
with a 15 percent decrease in contri- 
bution rates over the same period. The 
smaller percentage decline in amount of 
contributions is explained by the sub- 
stantial rise in taxable wages from 1947 
to 1948, which afforded a broader base 
subject to unemployment taxes. lImployee 
taxes had no discernable effect on the 
contributions for the Nation as a whole, 
Only two States taxed employees during 
1948--Alabama end New Jersey, In 
Alabama, where the enployee rate varies 
with the employer's rate, workers were 
taxed at an average of 0.3 percent; in 
New Jersey they paid at a flat rate of 
1.0 percent through May, and thereafter 
the rate was 0.25 percent for unemploy- 
ment insurance and 0.75 percent for 
temporary disability, The estimated 
ezployee tax rate for unemployment 





insurance in New Jersey during 1948 was 0.7 
percent, 
erience-Rati 


Rates b Plan a7, 


effective, those States operating under 
berefitewage-ratio plans have always had 
the lowest average employer tax rates, In 
1948, even though the average rate for the 
benefit-wageeratio States as a whole has 
not changed, the average is substantially 
lese than the rate under the other plans, 
Table 4 liste the average rates, by type 
of plan, since 191, 


ottge experience»rating plans: first became 


The sharp drop in the average rate for the 
"other" group was due mainly to rate de- 
clines in Connecticut and New York, which 
are explained above./ The only category to 
show increased rated in 1948 was the benefit- 
ratio group of States. Only two States 
under this plan--Florida and Maryland—were 
adipcted by legislative changes, 2/ In 

thé remaining four States there were no such 
changes in the laws with the result that 

for the group as a whole the average rate 
increased under the impact of the higher 
benefit expenditures in aan °) 


Six of the eight benefit-wage-ratio States 
werg unaffected by legislative changes, In 
only )jone of these six States, Texas, did 
the-1948 rate drop from its 1947 level. In 
the remaining two States--Pennsylvania and 
Virginia--new schedules facilitated lowered 
rates. 


The average rate for the payrollevariation 
States decreased from 2,0 to 1.7 percent. 
This was mainly due to the fact that in 197 
four States assigned reduced rates for only 
the second half of the year, while in 1948 
reduced rates were in effect for the entire 
l2-month period, Mississippi experience 


1/ For explanations of the various types 


of experience-rating plans see 
Gallagher, State Differences in 
Unemployment Compensation Employer 
Taxes, Social Security Bulletin, 
October 1945, pp. 7-16. 


2/ In doth States there were new schedules 
allowing lower rates put into effect 
during 1947-—-Florida's in July and 
Maryland's in March, 
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Table 2.——Percentage distribution of active accounts eligible for rate modification, by employer contribution rate, 
for each type of experience-rating plan and State, rate years beginning in 1948 1 





Active accounts eligible for rate modification 


Percentage distribution by employer contribution rate 
Type of plan 
and State 2/ 






Contribution rates 


Rate below | Standard | Rate above 
standard 4/ | rate 4/ | standard 44/ 
0.0 |0.1-0.9 |1.0-1.8 |1.9-2.6 | 4/ 2.7 | 2.75-3.6 | 3. 724.5 





Reserve-ratio plan.........+- 574, 236 | 249,561) 43.5 sels Y 47.3 25.1 6.3 8 (9/) 
AL SODA; ore gas sciele's bioinieis esis 6,151 3,082] 50.1 e31 40.3 4 6.2 _- 
ArKravsad Joes vue cle ciate sition ais 24,737 | 12,379] 50.0 ae hey 38.8 8.7 -— 
Californias. cscs ssapaccueas 217,5 : 38,926] 17.9 28.8 20.8 13.3] 28.8 -- 
Colorado 10/...s.cceeescees 5,29 3,077| 58.1 ae 76.5 0.1 --- ie -- 
District of Columbis....... 17,868 | 11,671] 65.3 ays 88.9 S 1.0 at --- 
GSOr gi asciee i camemeactesiners oe 11,417 7,441 pee 1.8 10.7 26.3 Lo3 1.8 aoe 
Hawall % . 5o(.ues seb oie oe 7,928 +713 8 2.8 === 32.1 6.7 2.8 — 
Tdsho war ctcicsscetdedeaek ae »159| 36.0 6.6 oon 57.3 36.1 6.6 soe 
Tndiana LO/pres nomcas se veaee 13, 696 9,988 j2-9 2.9 81.7 14,1 13 2.9 -—- 
Towa 10/ a. sauce sicienih nis» vies 9,371 6,546} 69.9 5.5 54.2 24.3 --- 5.5 one 
Han GAS ar co Sera renweniserece 7,225 4,162] 57.6 5-2 61.8 31.0 3.3 es — 
Kentucky 10/.......seeseeee 11,592 76x 67.6 24.6 24,1 30.1 Sos E —_— 
Doulelana 11) ssencccoess eee 14, 320 8,663) 60.5 21.3 Wh, 3 22.8 11.6] 21. --- 
Mala vs co) Saeah oabiaha dma 4, 4gs 2,985| 66.5 E 9.9 ghee 47.1 8.8 9.9 -—~ 
Minsouri 1O/........e.ce0s- 15,504 | 11,22 je." . 5el 3.6 27.0 -~| 15.1 -_- 
Hepraske, 20// sos acese Soc » 305 3,612] 68,1 99.1 9 95.1 3.0 1.0 9 _ 
Nevada. ocisecseceepslacenae 092 1,614) 39.4 91.5 8.5 39.8 38.2 13.5 8.5 — 
New Hampshire........seeees 4, 896 3.20 66.9 92.9 Tel at 24.3 15.6 Tsk om 
New Jersey.....ecececcesere 36,758 | 16,450) 44,8 0.9 28.9 0 26.9 ones) OBES — 
New Mextco.... ces cenosen ace 8, 2 3,472| 40.1 90. 9-0 33-3 37-1 — 9.0 6 — 
North Carolina 10/......... 11,17 8, 19:5 83.1 16.9 14,5 51.8 16.8| 16.9 =-- oes 
North Dakota......-+..sesee 1, 883 1,206 0 93.9 6.1 28.0 52.2 13.6 6,1 — ae 
Oho reiireeck pede eoaceuee 67,651 | 40,771] 60.2 96.7 3.3 85.2 10.1 1.4 303 —_ _ 
Oregons c.. sis cle faicinatnvaminiaae 15, 243 7,664) 50.3 87.9 12.1 18.8 50.8 18.3 |) 222 _- —_ 
South Carolina 10/......... 5,40 3riee 63.3 97.1 a? 66.0 28.6 2.5 at (9/) —_ 
TONNOSSOOs vccccsccvcsersess 10,07 .163] 61.2 97.6 a 47.7 45.3 4,7 2 — —_ 
West Virginia.........c.ec65 5,970 »580| 60.0 94.0 6.0 39.2 3.6 8.4 6,0 — Seer 
Wisconsin 10/.......sseeeee 18,422 | 14,045] 76.2 98 0 17.9 24.1 5.7 0 4 

Benefit-wage-ratio plan....... 374,871 | 231,399] 61.8 6.2 76.2 13.2 3-6 6.2 — 
Alabama Joie ore choueiteas eae 8, 397 5,217| 62,2 2.9 64, H 27.4 5. 2.9 — 
DOLAVAT@ccsocrs socaiespmcnes 6,077 3,781} 62.2 0 93. 4.7 Led 0 ae 
FLLINOLS, 000 geaponemeneeas 52, 32 33,704] 64.4 fe) 29-8 28.5 6.5 0 _ : 
Massachusetts,...........- ; 90,8 57,999| 63.8 ips 1.5 tes 8.1] 12,0 -—- 
OkLahowa sss cone sdaahe ss 8,0 5,138] 63.6 7 42.5 40. 9.5 7.4 = 
Pennsylvania....,....-s+ee- 171,496 | 101,677] 59.3 6, 89.4 41 —— 6.5 — : 
WOXAG: cccle ct seas Je cc seeeeee 26,763 | 16,363} 61.1 1 83.9 13.0 1.8 a4 _ 
Virginigssa. ster sasccmevean 10, 867 7,520} 69.2 1 91.3 5.8 1.3 Ts _ 

Benefit-ratio plan............ 106,768 | 55,525| 52.0 29.6 | 6/ 7.3/2/ 2.2 2.1 
Ploridata ss vaseuhonssiscecs 11, 37 5,963| 52.4 5.5 1.2 4,2 —— 
Maryland SS...00020e, as odeene 37,623 | 10,838] 28.8 11.7 3.5 7.2 — 
Wiohi gan 10) p50 ss 00000 abe e 22,620 | 15,987 ie: 79.8 |6/ 10.2 y/) 7.3 
Minnesota 10/......-.+ee00e 27,200 | 18,619] 68.5 8.7 10.4 0 —- 
Vermont. Shas Seeshosce becca’ 2, 1,278} 62.6 22.3 1.6] 16.9 --- 
Wyoming can ins sicss ec eietere ar 5,909 2,840) 48.1 0 1.5 O~ ~— 

Pay-roll-variation plan 5/.... 60,457 | 34,095] 56.4 66,0 12.9 3 ae 
Mlaskaisinsiias a ccatesews boosh 2, 088 799 F 7.5 cas 3 as 
Mississippi 5/.....-..-+008 --- --- + —~ - —_ 
Rhode Island 5/.......+..0 = --- --- 
Wtabi sss o/aseces/esptom te santas at 11, 620 6,185 woe 
Washington.....05.0ccesceee 46, 749 27,111 a 

Compensable-separation plan... 17,072 11,545 —< 
Connecticut.....sesseccece * 17,072 } 11,545 --- 

Combination plans: 

Reserve-ratio and 
benefit-ratio......e.ees6 2, 225 1,416 ee 
South Dakota 10/.....-..++5 2, 1,416 — 
Pay-roll-variation and 
benefit-wage-ratio plan... 168,112 | 97,856 nm 
New Yorks 60.55%. serene sae 168,112 | 97,856 wot 
Pay-roll-variation and 
benefit-ratio plan........+. 12,032 TS mee 
Montani...cccksccsusteretes Z 12,032 7,415 == 





2/ In 3 States (Alaska, New York and Washington) where rate variations are achieved through the use of tax credit offsets, employer accounts are classified by 
Tate for rate years beginning in 1948 on the assumption that each employer's taxable pay roll would remain the same as in 1947,_ 

2/ Classified by type of plan in effect at end of 1948, 

411 rated and unrated accounts; excludes accounts newly subject after State cut-off dates for preparation of report. 

Standard rate is 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where it is 3.0 percent. 

Excludes; Pay-roll-variation plan, Rhode Island and Mississippi, data not received. 

Includes accounts assigned 2.8-percent rate in Michigan. See footnote 4, 

Rated accounts are not assigned the standard rate of 3.0 percent in Michigan. See footnote 4, 

Excludes accounts assigned 2.8-percent rate in Michigan. See footnotes 4 and Te 


(opoteritowrtetet 


Lese than 0.05 percent. /) 
10/ Excludes voluntary contributions made during rate years beginning in 1948, . q A f : R 
1)/ Data reflect rates assigned to employers for rate year beginning October 1, 1917, , ‘ Bee Ane, (a 


Note; This table is corrected to December 15, 1948. DSSS , ae a 
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did not affect the 1947 average rate for 
this group. 


The average rate for the reserve-ratio 
States fell from 1.4 percent in 1947 to 

an estimated 1.3 percent in 1948. Twelve 
of the twenty-eight States comprising 

this category showed declines; nine showed 
increases; and the remaining seven had 

no appreciable changes in their rates. 
Again the decrease for the group as a 
whole seems to be due to the legislative 
changes in many of the States. 


Active Accounts Eligible for Rate Reductions 


There was no appreciable change in the 
proportion of active accounts eligible 

for rate reductions, except in Massachusetts 
In that State 63.8 percent (58 thousand) 
of the 91 thousand active employers were 
"rated" (assigned modified rates) in 1948 
as compared with 35.9 percent in 1917, 
when about 30 thousand out of a total of 
$3 thousand accounts were eligible for 
rate reductions. This marked increase 

in doth the number and proportion of rated 
accounts is due to extension of coverage, 
effective January 1, 1943, to employers 
of less than four workers. These small 
firms were eligible for rate reduction 
beginning with the January 1, 1948 rate 
year. 


For the nation as a whole the total 

number of active accounts increased by 
about 11 percent and the number of rated 
accounts increased by about 10 percent 
between 1947 and 1948. In only four 
Statese-Alaska, Florida, Idaho and South 
Dakota-=were there decreases in the total 
number of active accounts, and these were 
very minor. The number of rated accounts 
decreased in six States-—-Alaska, Idaho, 
Maine, Nebraska, Oregon, and South Dakota» 
and again these changes were very slight. 
Florida was the only State with a 
divergent trend—th= number of rated 
accounts increasing while the total number 
of accounts decreased. In general, the 
rise in the number of active accounts was 
sharper than the corresponding rise in 

the number of rated accounts. This would 
seem to indicate that there is still a 
substantial influx of new firms into the 
economy. These firms are not yet eligible 
for rate reductions. 


California reported the largest increase 
in the total number of accounts. There 
the number of active accounts increased 
by 37 percent—-from 158,600 to 217,500-~ 
while the number of rated accounts 
increased by only 4,637 firms. The in- 
creased number of active accounts in 
Califarnia is attributed to the extra- 
ordinary growth in the number of new 
businesses in that State. 


Distribution of Rated Firms by Rate Class 


The distribution of rated accounts exhibits 
a@ somewhat different pattern in 1948 than 
in 1947. While in 1947 more than 3 out of 
5 rated employers were taxed at less than 

1 percent, in 1948 only a little more than 
half received so low a rate. Although the 
fact that a smaller proportion of rated 
employers were in the lower rate classes 

in 1948 than in 1947 while the average rate 
dropped from 1.4 to 1.2 percent seems 
paradoxical, it is explained by the nature 
of the data and the situation in New York. 
While the tax rates shown in Table 3 are 
comput ed on e calendar year basis-=—by 
dividing taxable payroll by contributions-- 
the distribution of firme by rate groups 
are shown in terms of the new contribution 
rates taking effect in 1948. (Table 2). 
Thus, for States with rate years beginning 
on January 1 the rate for the year and the 
distribution d rated accounts relate to the 
same period. However, where the rate year 
begins on a date other than January 1 the 
data in the two tables do not cover the seme 
perid. This situation is well illustrated 
in New York where, since the rate year begins 
on October 1, the distribution of rated 
accounts for 1948 will be more closely 
related to the 1949 tax rate than with the 
1948 rate shown on Table 3. 


A comparison of the distribution of rated 
accounts for 1947 and 1948 (excluding New York, 
Rhoded Island, and Mississippi) shows that 
in each year about 60 percent of the rated 
firms were taxed less than 1.0 percent. The 
lower average tax rate for 1948 is probably 
accounted for by a greater concentration of 
firms with large payrolls in the low rate 
groups. 


In New York, the distribution of rated accounts 


exhibited marked differences between 1947 
and 1948. This was wholly due to ths amount 
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of surplus available for distribution on 
September 30, 1947 and September 30, 1948, 
The surplus on the first date was $148.6 
million, and the lowest employer tax rate 
based on this amount was .69 percent; the 
surplus available for distribution on 
September 30, 1948 was $126.7 million, 
and the lowest tax rate possible for the 
12-month period beginning October 1, 1948 
was 1.99 percent. Thus, while in 1947, 
more than 3 out of every 5 rated firms 

in New York were taxed at less than 1.0 
percent, in 1948 no employer paid taxes at 
a rate of less than 1.0 percent. The 
smaller surplus acted to concentrate the 
eligible firms in the 1.0+-1.8 and 1.9=2.6 
percent rate groups (99.8 percent of the 
firms), In 1947, only about 37 percent 
of the rated employers were assigned 
rates falling within these two classes, 


In other States the shift towards lower 
rates is reflected in the proportions of 
rated employers in each tax class. 
Employers in eight States enjoyed zero 
‘rates in 1940. In three of these States— 
Hawai1, Wisconsin, and South Dakota-~ 
more than half of the rated employers did 
not pay any contributions into the 
unemployment insurance fund. California, 
Iowa, and West Virginia, with no zero 
rates in their 1947 schedules, show up 
with substantial proportions of their 
rated employers assigned zero rates for 
the first time in 1948, In thirteen 
States more than eighty percent of the 


rated employers were taxed less than 1 per- 
cent. Four of these thirteen States 
operate under a benefit-wage-ratio type 

of plan. More than ninety percent of the 
rated employers in five States paid taxes 
at a rate of less then 1 percent. ‘Two 

of these five States are benefit-wage- 
ratio States. In only 10 States did more 
than 10 percent of the rated employers 
pay at the standard rate of 2.7 percent. 


The increase in the number of rated 
accounts in Massachusetts caused some 
chenges in the distribution of rated 
accounts. More than half of these newly~ 
rated accounts were assigned rates 
between 0.1 and 0.9 percent; 20 percent 


.the standard rate of 2.7 percent; 10 


percent rates between 1.9 and 2.6 percent; 
and about 15 percent rates between 1.0 

and 1.8 vercent,. Thus, while in 1947, 
almost 90 percent of the rated accounts 

in Massachusetts paid retes of less than 
1.9 percent, in 1948 slightly less than 80 
percent of the rated employers were in this 
rate category. On the other-end of the 
rate schedule the proportion of rated firms 
taxed at 2.7 percent was 12 percent in 

1948 as compared with 4.6 percent in 1947, 


ar sk Contributions 


By the end of 1946 all war-risk provisions 
in State laws had expired; thus there was 
no additional revenue realized from this 
source in 1947, 


Status of Unemployment Trust Fund 


December 


Funds available for unemployment bene- 
fits nationally at the end of October- 
December quarter totaled $128 million 
more than at the beginning. Benefit 
disbursements during the quarter, how- 
ever, were significantly higher than 


31, 1948. 


for the same period of the preceding 
year. Appendix table Fel contains data 
on financial experience of the 51 State 


_ programs during the last 3 months of 


1948 and on benefit disbursements over 
the entire calendar year. 
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Appendix table A~7.—Nonagricultural placements by State, December 1948 





a) Industry division Nonwhites Short-time 
Region and State Wholesale Service All ercentage "Percentage 
Total Construction Manufacturing and retail ————————____. Number change fran Number change from 
trade Total Domestic other b/ fd 1948 novuman oud 
Continental U. Sees 339,240 3h, 563 87,117 775704, 94,350 63,511 45,506 90,056 -18.1 75,972 -11.3 
Region I: 

_ Comnecticut....scesese 6,917 337 1,969 1,166 1,903 1,477 1,542 (e) —_ 1,351 + 4.3 
Maines sccccccccsccocee 2,342 357 1,260 32h 290 179 chb! 9 _ ob, 41.6 
Massachusetts..e++++0+ 8,129 420 3,253 1,784 1,377 710 1,295 - 408 -26.2 1,095 +32.1 
New Hampshire...csseee 1,069 216 383 160 168 56 142 1 -— 45 — 
Rhode Island....s.s+e« 1,858 27 788 237 713 682 93 495 + 7.6 668 afi 
Vermont .ccccccccsccces 541 67 108 103 112 51 151 0 —_ 56 _ 

Region II: 
Delaware. ..ccccccccece 717 109 139 100 281 238 88 338 -2he7 76 —_— 
New Jersey...scecccsee 8,782 330 2,269 1,059 4,247 3,692 877 3,922 - 5.5 3,697 +13.1 
New Yorkeccccccccececs 43,596 1,273 12,468 5,333 20,452 16,213 4,070 20,775 - 91 17,298 -11.5 
pO re el a 17,001 1,427 5,155 3,855 4,426 3,393 2,138 (e) — 2,616 - 8.3 
District of Columbia.. 2,812 217 66 769 1,331 913 429 1,923 - .5 766 # el 
Maryland. .cccoscccsees 3,753 698 1,069 730 696 326 560 1,230 34.3 238 - 9.2 
North Carolina.......s 6,807 1,329 1,255 1,650 1,866 1,312 707 3,146 -40.7 715 734.8 
Virginiascccccccccccce 5,608 580 668 1,825 2,050 1,633 485 3,276 -21.6 1,181 - ol 
West Virginia...c..s00 2,417 190 408 663 607 377 549 275 + oh 377 + 8.0 
Region IV: 
Kertbuckyeessccccccscce 2,503 198 1,037 661 356 189 251 574 +5345 237 =~ 71 
Pceererescsore 6,939 381 3,477 1,344 97k 404, 763 7123 -37.7 633 25.2 
ao 18,950 1,257 5,788 4,391 4,585 3,235 2,929 4,228 -18.5 T 47k -15.5 
on V: 
T1Llinoisecccecscccsess 11,674 279 5,391 2,206 2,275 89s 1,523 2,044 -20.5 854 sd 6.4 
) Indiana.cccsccccsccoce 5,751 318 2,115 1,249 1,410 865 659 803 -16.1 693 +10.4 
Minnesota....csccesses 6,229 410 1,903 1,595 1,007 536 1,344 53 -70.6 1,944 43.9 
Wisconsine..cccscccces 6,448 284 2,644 1,597 1,353 782 570 420 -30.3 5 -23.7 
Region VI: 
Alabama..sccseccsccccs 8,442 1,213 2,487 2,476 1,715 1,166 551 3,639 -30.7 590 -29.8 
11,825 1,235 1,934 3,759 4,094 2,693 803 5,408 -10.0 2,580 -13.4 
6,328 1,263 1,394 1,507 1,634 1,023 530 3,495 -23.8 + 6.8 
* 5,694 1,031 1,647 1,176 1,359 848 481 -23.6 428 + 9.5 
6,649 1,856 1,757 1,130 1,306 873 598 4,136 -17.5 504, +21.2 
8, 25h 1,240 2,065 2, 839 1,587 1,103 523 2,769 29.9 1,150 ba 6.6 
eeocscccces 55273 452 1,606 1,402 915 44,0 898 132 34.0 1,029 -21.3 
Kansas. orecsevocce 4,634 864 552 1,289 1,066 729 843 461 29.3 1,013 -16.9 
Missouri..scccsccccoce 6,185 564 1,898 1,376 875 295 1,472 1,050 -25.1 462 +31.6 
Nebraskte.ccoccccccess 3,409 497 1,065 855 533 249 459 83 48.8 993 43.0 
North Dakotaccsccssses 1,191 159 11 283 341 238 297 3 —_— 280 27.5 
South Dakota...ccoevee 970 195 85 256 183 88 251 40 — 159 -59.8 
Regicn VIII: 
ALKANSSS cc escccccscece 6,257 1,329 1,196 1,632 1,622 1,130 478 2,242 - 9.0 1,166 + 6.2 
Lowlslaniesssece-seses 4, 928 725 672 1,552 1,227 736 752 3,247 -1,.7 852 -12.5 
Mew Maxicocceccccccese 3,370 1,121 234 563 526 281 926 198 - 9.2 640 +1403 
OkLahoma..csecccccesses 8,161 1,341 1,165 2,506 1,987 1,289 1,162 1,486 - 9.8 2,477 - 94 
a) pareemPassomsesensecesce 31,063 5,257 5,712 8,531 8,098 5,552 3,465 10,508 -21.2 7,3Us -13.0 
Coloradosssesssce-seee 3,476 332 725 966 806 343 647 12 -15.8 887 -10.9 
Tdahoececcccsccccesces 1,507 u2 147 342 433 272 443 1 — 478 - 8.6 
Montana..ccccecscceses 1,204 187 226 261 228 87 302 8 _ 227 41.2 
Tbaheccccccccccccccccce 1,304 109 252 387 136 53 420 5 — 262 + 3.1 
Wyomingsscocccsccccces 761 177 53 156 148 83 227 15 — 143 35.9 
Region I: 
APAzonB.cccccccccccces 2,821 279 222 617 965 532 738 359 -17.8 480 -29.3 
Califormia.cecsccccese 25,636 1,871 4,900 6,807 7,172 3,263 5,086 2,363 -12.5 4, 908 + 6.0 
Nevaddecccccccccccccce 1,072 35 87 148 523 341 2719 266 -1,.7 517 27.5 
Oregons ceccesecccccece 2,944 249 564, 716 1,022 699 393 49 — 1,209 -17.1 
Washingtone..cccscscee 4,839 136 748 1,371 1,348 Shh, 1,236 171 - 71 1,635 - 965 
Territories. sccccscceses 1,547 298 152 278 308 us su 603 + 5 190 -12.0 
AlaslAcccccsceccocsees 350 57 al - Bh 143 58 125 35 —_ 103 +13.2 
Hawaii.ccccccccscccsccs 600 115 65 181 157 88 82 432 1.3 8&1 -25.7 
Pusrto Ricos..ccsccesee 597 126 66 63 38 2 304 136 -13.4 6 — 















- Percentages based on comparable z Sec’ y Agency 
Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, cammmication and other public utilities; Social Security Adninistration 
finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. Bureau of Exployment Security 
c/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. United States Employment Service 
of Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. (MG) 
@/ Data not reported. January 24, 1949 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment, covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, June 1947-June 1948 2/ ¢ 


/In thousands; corrected to February4, 1949/ 


1948 (estimated) 


em [aes ome Pele fs : 
Sotal, 51 Btates.s...) 32,a7e| s2ave | 52,636 33,199| 52,355 | 32,120 | 32,365 fe, 4o7 [52,596|35, 005 








Region I; 
Connecticut..........+6 636 629 
Maine oon kccca pee gelsis sine 172 179 
Massachusetts.......... 1, 45 1,418 
New Hampshire.......... 130 133 
Rhode Island..........- 234 228 
Vermont... ..isenevre res’ 3 64 
Region II; 
DOLAWARG 6.0 4.6 8G.u)0 bie! s 0 sin 91 91 
New Jereey..ccsscesssse 1,281 1, 265 
New Yorks cies neces ses +235 4 258 
Pennsylvania........-.. 3, 02 3, 009 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... 219 214 
Maryland. <csesns's nese 546 547 
North Carolina......... 606 606 
Virginigy'. sce sls eis 2506 ugh 4ge 
West Virginia.......... 38h 377 
Region IV: 
Kentucky tosses eva basics 367 361 
Michiges o.55 shah amid s 1,577] 1,563 
Ohio sie. . Be eeabs 2,190| 2,183 
Region V: 
TLLIN01 Bes ce saw econ eay 2,374 2, 360 
TeAianaes. see hee ao $88 76 
Minne sota.......se-eree 537 551 
Wisconsin... ccsccvesene Tal T 
Region VI; 
AL abaMG Fr o's esi k's as sn 415 412 
Florida sss sskves seis.ens 357 suy ; 
GOO Eas Se cveeenepes cds 505 504 
Mississippi........- tes 175 177 
South Carolina......... Ol 298 
TannesnOGecieeir.a.cle sit inas 6 4gh 
Region VII: 
Town dui. Sr ato see bbaah oe 332 336 
Kansas 231 233 
Missouri 757 7o1 
Nebraska. . oe 159 1 
North Dakota.........66 40 4h 
South Dakota........... 4g 50 
Region VIII: 
APIANSAS 6 5. sie oS ccc ccce ail a3 
Louisiana’... gacee ss ' 4o7 423 
New Mexico.....+c.cecee 83 83 
Cie ahoue = > cic visit’ migra niin 257 257 
TOWSGi Sac 'ses akin ee) we 1,108 1,109 1,110 
Region IX: 
Colorado's ois: siciscstseuine 192 196 185 
Tdatiovercwisisise spaces win bteteta 88 91 81 
Montengis’s sis o's 5a saws sib 93 97 
Uta ees «senses nines be 122 127 
Wyoming... wceisssenecans 5 55 
Region X: 
APL Sons. Neos ve mecwess 101 100 
Californias «svar sce res W/ 2,428 |u/ 2,463 
NOVAS snes iceeacaesess 
OPO gone ois scars cv ncones Fl 319 
Washington..........++- Al 511 
Territories: 
Algskesscccrie eseePen 5 a 
BavenS hoi) scicc seem as cate ess 101 10) 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month, See 
page 33 of the Angust 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. , 

2/ nog beget ae! pele. 51 State totals for later periods are: July 33,000; August 33,400; September 33,600; October 33,600; November 33,500; ( 
an cember 43% - 
Bureau estimates, data not reported. 

4/ Data for 1947 estimated. 
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and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, July-Sept. 19) 


Claimants who exhausted 
New insured claimants 2/ Geneeate 


we Appendix table D-3.--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected ry on new insured claimants 













































































































ome benefit Percent eligible hte peal Average Average number 
for 
State amount }/ | benefits _ Bamber weekly benefit yy poreaald haope Sig ill 
mount maximum duration 
Total..... Wy 16.9 
Region I 
al 5,539 15.8 
MELAGocss cere , . 
Massachusetts. et a By 
ap oe ea eet 13.0 
Vermont....... TY 20.0 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 14.6 
New Jersey.... 18.4 
New York...... 26.0 
pe Pennsylvania... 18.6 
Region III; 
es of Col.. ae ee 
Maryland...... . ° 
North Carolina 16.0 15.8 
5 Virginia...... 14.0 11.5 
West Virginia. 21.0 20.1 
pari 32.1 32.1 a 
epee Aaa (6) (6) 6) 
Ohio... P 54.4 50.3 21.0 
Patra tasiok Pees 9.5 54.9 14,6 
Indians...... Bi 54.5 he 
Minnesota... -.. one 
Minette. Ga tH} (6/) 
& ee tiene 20,00 46.0 40.5 16 
Florida....... 15.00 67.4 4.9 12. 
Georgia...... 2 18,00 38.8 38.8 15.4 
Sern peepee ae 23-9 23-9 ; re 
South Carol f z . : 
Tennessee..... 18.00 36.1 36.1 20.0 
vII 
ge gd Gri ses 20.00 20 57.0 45.7 14.3 
Kansas........ 18.00 20 58.9 46.2 16.3 
Missouri... 20.00 20 52.7 46,1 17.2 
Nebraska,.... : 18.00 18 es 43.9 14.9 
Worth Dakota. . 20.00 20 2 45.2 20.0 
South Dakote.. 20.00 20 38.4 20.5 14,0 
Re VIII 
Peas... 16 33-3 16.0 11.2 
Louisiana..... 20 EB. g/ 17.0 14,2 
New Mexico.... 20 ae ee we 
Cklahoma...... 20 0 : 
BOXAGs. ccs es0s 18 43.7 27.4 » be 
Region IX; 
Colorado...... 20 a8 16.4 
PS i aa 20 16,0 15.3 
Montana,...... 16 60.0 tie 
BERRT Ss os saps 20 23.5 17.9 
Wyoming....... 20 30.5 1732: 
Region X: 
Arisona....... 18.9 pb Ey 
wer a. es seis 
ev eccccece . . 
Oregon........ 49.2 13.2 
Washington.... 35.4 21.1 
‘Territories: i ts 
y Vr Y . e 20 13. 
aweids.scscce 59.0 20.0 


1/ Excludes dependent allowances for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada, 
2/ New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 
Includes estimated data for New York, 
Excludes Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Excludes Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Comparable data not available. 
T/ Partly estimated. 
8/ Includes only new claimants who are entitled to $25 a week under change effective July 28, 1948. 
9/ Includes only now claimants entitled to $25 a week for 2 weeks under change effective July 28, 1948. 


Note: This table ie corrected to January 13, 1948. 
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benefit years ended, 
Appendix table D-3e.--Summary of duration experience of claimants whose 
47 States 1/, January-March 1948 and April-June 1948 


Beneficiaries 













Beneficiaries Exhaustions 











Region 
Perceat|Average number 
of weeks of 
benefits 
drawn 
15.7 
Region I: 
Connecticut... aes pa 14,9 
Maine. sien ces se 36,620] 31,299 Re 
Massachusetts. ( ty 
New Hampshire. 26, 393} 21,173 ie: 
Rhode Island.. --- --- 12. 
Vermont....... --- --- 20.0 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 3,193] 2,412 14.5 
New Jersey.... 73,231} 61,978 16.8 
New York. cs. cc. mae --- (3/) 
Pennsylvania. . 167, 391 |120, 984 18.5 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 5,198] 4,250 18.5 
Maryland...... 80,879} 68,947 --- 
North Carolina 17, 628| 12, 357 15.6 
Virginia...... --- --- 11.6 
West Virginie. 19, 769| 16,278 20.0 
Region IV: 
Kentucky...... 10,284) 8,143 19.9 
Michiger 3/... --- --- = 
Ohtocth. set bes | 32,278] 25,585 20.9 
Region V; 
Ti Tinolsec. as 306, 716|227, 056 --- 
Indiana....... 15,922] 15,922 12.5 
Minnesota..... 14,965] 11,929 17.8 
‘Wisconsin 3/.. --- --- --- 
Region VI; 
Alabama....... 14,943] 11,05 6,022 17.0 
Floridas. ees. 9,671] 7,87 7, 387 13.0 
Georgia....... 15,989] 11,848 5, 364 15.4 
Mississippi... 6,259} 4,822 1,792 14.0 
South Carolina 6,136] 4, 383 2,461 15.9 
Tennessee..... 28,219] 22,295 6, 847 20.0 
Region VII; 
LOWR ocd sinha te 7,808! 5,583 75.2 13. 
Kansas........ 7,259} 5,963 77.1 15. 
Missouri...... 3p +086 28,073 [2 16.5 
Nebraska...... 590 : O37 13.9 
North Dakota... 1,013 829 e2 20. 
South Dakota,. 882 736 91.4 13.2 
Region VIII; 
Louisiana..... 13, 606] 12, 386 88.7 13.1 
New Mexico.... 1,744} 1,201 62.2 ty 
Oklahoma...... 10,450] 8,451 64.9 14.7 
Wezasecusso res 26,135] 19,330 72.8 10.8 
Region Ix; 
Colorado...... 12,341] $8,088 ase 
Montana....... 3,719| 3,130 16.0 
Wyoming....... 1,301] .1,023 11.0 
Region X; 
Arizoma....... 2,410] 2,410 10.9 
California.... 198, 365 [179,165 16.7 
Nevada........ 2108 10 1s 16.8 
Or@Z0n vault ses --- --- 15.1 
Territories: 
Kiaskay cence. 1,297 987 13.8 
Hawai leone 1,008 638 20,0 


1/ Data shown excluie Arizona, Idaho, Utah, and Washington; all are uniform benefit year States whose benefit years did not end during 
the periods shown on this table, 


2/ Totals for Jorcery-March exclude data for Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wisconsin; totals for April-June exclude data for Michi gan, 
New York, and Wisconsin. 


3/ Data not available. 


Note; This table js corrected to January 13, 1948. 
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Appendix table E-1.~-Selected claim and payment detail, by State, December 1948 


Average weekly insured 
Initial claine Continued claims 1/ All unemployment Total unemployment unemployment 4/ 


yf 


Begion 
and 
Under Veterans 
State n Weeks penny Under all | unemployment 
AY compensated payment |Proerame 5/| allowance 
a program 6/ 
Total..... 1,323,27|7/501,000 | | 743,105 5|5,174, 996| 7/2, 203,000 | 4,510,506 | 4,070,877 |$79,966,492 | 3,819,832 | $20.26] 1,537,463 | 339,803 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 47, 232 13: 379 | 1,479,253 gee 171 24, Ho 4,232 
Maine.......05 46,079 2083 6,110 15,130 A 
Massachusetts. 253,792 250,075 | 5,349,598 aig "ue 79,863 13, 808 
New Hampshire. 30,775 24, 868 72, 855 20,830 10, 265 2, 308 
Fhode Island.. 71.099 69,623 96,786 66,524 19,990 3,033 
Vermont.....+.. Tr 7,162 118,011 6,753 3,172 1,207 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 5,534 4, ou 65,584 4,030 2,078 724 
New Jersey.... 210,407 165, 265 3,267,819 153,105 59,434 10,296 
New York...... 951, 2he 905,379 | 20,186,417 886,505 286 , 620 35,221 
Pennsylvania... 155, 889 305,456 240,802 | 4,145,783] 228,093 97,663 26,972 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 6,625 13, 648 13,047 223,641 12,856 5,073 1,898 
Maryland...... 20,482 59,001 51,494 971,023 47,147 15,591 2,938 
North Carolina 57.989 77,865 63,001 741,000 57,865 25, 4k 6,997 
Virginia...... 22, 301 9,207 35,594 545 , 875 33,002 14,214 4,529 
West Virginia. 12,570 +370 34, 609 541,719 21,903 14,392 5,146 
Region IV: 
Kentucky...... 175 Sees 51,355 23958 597,973 38,284 17,319 5,000 
Michigan...... 66, Wad 158,823 142,188 2,855, 256 134,738 53,998 15,152 
Malnevcrsacie. 63,41 119,082 99,707 | 1,777,323 95, 300 50, 665 15,119 
Region V: 
Illineis...... 112, 364 251, 374 215,105 | 3,861,229) 193,867 69,4 11,870 
Indiana....... 24,121 44,792 53,496 936,056 49,751 25, 4 7.9 
Minnesota..... 7,750 18, 828 28,806 457,063 27,377 22,016 9,837 
Wisconsin..... 19,615 37,767 29, 264 556,656 26,072 16, 966 5,5 
Region VI: 
Alabama...... rm 17, Fi 46, 320 767,638 co 20,661 7,388 
Florida....... 201039 415,016 29,1 21,72 8,854 
Georgia....-.+ es 853 628,582 HO , 833 20,7 7.739 
Mississippi... 9, 826 19, 366 272,274 17,718 8, 704 2,6 
South Carolina 28,223 Hou, 744 26,578 13,012 4,191 
Tennessee..... 73,600 | 1,013,356 69,532 37,594 8,431 
Region VII: 
ee ae 188,596 10,793 6,611 2,206 
Kanesas.......+ 215,332 13,210 6,234 2,172 
Missouri...... 1,062,776 58,924 32,980 9,045 
Nebraska...... 79,253 4, 883 2,922 1,108 
North Dekota.. 31,173 1,493 1,184 504 
South Dakota.. 2,989 1, 1, 362 826 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... ~ 18, 684 11,102 4,199 
Louisians..... 70h" 35,477 15,482 4,701 
New Mexico.... 63, 865 +440 2,880 1,72 
Oklahoma...... 420,870 ,027 11,93 4,722 
TOE: ce aseces 370,512 24,132 19,97 10,021 
Region IX: 
Colorado.. 97, 626 6,032 6,292 3,466 
TaekOs Ss .cvs'e 137,327 7,063 5,135 1,978 
Montana....... 99,146 5,906 3,498 1,418 
NINO Ps sis's vivo 461,012 18,629 13 1,542 
Wyoming......- 26,512 1,357 909 399 
Region 
S3Glzona....... 8,962 169,825 8,572 5,545 2,065 
California.... 742,732 16,597 »N6 706, 803 224,921 36,795 
Fevada........ 5, 222 4, 820 5,005 1,933 425 
Oregon........ 66,705 | 1,113, 209 64, 349 225 7,875 
Washington.... 125,817 | 2,403,452] 121,390 258 9,167 
Territories: 
he eee ; 188,319 7,665 (11/) (11/) 
Hawaii.......- 15,851 339,42 14,450 (ii/) (11/) 


RISERS 


Data not received, 


In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week, 
Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and tranefers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 

Total includes wemployed persons represented ty railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
Includes claime under illness and disability provieo; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
Includes estimates for Florida, Iowa, and New York, 














Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as 


eligibility for beuerits, on a per employer basis. 


20/ Data estimated by State agency. 
Al/ Date not eveiz_hi.. 


Note: aie table is corrected to Jamary 18, 19%9 
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Region and State 


Region I; 


Massachusetts. ... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island..... 


Pennsylvania..... 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col..... 


Region IV: 


Georgia.. . 
Mississippi...... 
South Carolina... 


South Dakota..... 
Region VIII: 


eerressoee 





h : 
Vik ys 


Appendix table F-1.--Collections, interest, benefits paid, and status of fund, by State, 
quarter and 12 months ending December 31, 1948 1/ 


Funds available 
for benefits, 2/ 
Sept. 30, 19s 


190, 98542 4 
» 292, 943 
176, 361, 631 
27, 779,018 
VU 49,070,155 
16, 348,027 


14, $82, 682 

LU 458,578,018 
1,035, 971, 679 
, 833,973 


Bele 
148/487, 863 
83, 225,997 
86, 079, 715 


112, 478,759 
277, 826, 580 
548, 935, 47 


308, 451, 715 
192, 01,7 

119, 806,593 
216,198,558 


61. 295,142 
72, 983,564 
100, 190,527 


52, 822, 796 
104, 003,154 


83, 083,929 
60,098,026 
176, 742, 491 
33,136, 838 
7,933, 246 
8, 809, 695 


»112,623 
36) 265° 376 
18,031,075 

427, 209 


193, 300, O43 


51, 361,162 
23,145, 350 
28, 005,911 
33, 310, 904 
11, 437,975 


27,164, 6g0 

Y/ 717,132, Os 
13, 267,057 
82,758, 774 
150,150,956 


11, 235,938 
23,575, 027 


Collections 3/ |Interest 4/ | Benefits paid 5/ 


1,050, 546 
1,799,174 
10, 825, 618 
1,029,522 
1, 945, 388 

572,965 


19 ig 
66,339, 5a 
15,915, 456 


510, 389 
3, 940, 88 

5, 281, 315 
1, 829,119 
3, 122, 267 


4, 787, 286 
20, 285, 701 
9, 838, 782 


15,739,757 
ne 189 
3, » 853 
2, $28, 235 


2,993,856 © 


1, 832, 733 
2, 701,115 
1,121,521 
2,039, 

3, 371, 335 


2,512,430 


1, 983,770 
6, 693, 846 


sph ba 

1,159, 38 

1,066, og0 
,100 
468 


28 Cais 

"ti se 
3, 915,039 
2, 189,109 


66, O4W 
5,035 


1,016,126 
229, 
mike 
148,022 


254, 638 
$8,532 


79, 94 
2,460, 271 
5,597, 544 
3, 383, 908 


241, 423 
pe 
aye 3 

7, 352 
468, 062 
607,185 


1, 545, 027 
2, 965, 707 
2,7 


y tig 
1,031, 447 
6h" onl 
1,166, 344 


285, 697 
560, 916 


Wig, 46d 
27, 988 
966,536 
178, 793 
43, $26 
4S, 284 


202, 084 
526, 246 
9, 397 
228 
1,057, 41 
260, 854 
127, 673 


00 
453, 228 
806, 317 


60, 298 
126, 364 


nbd ge 


290, 612 


159,950 
9,990, 386 
52, 253, 000 
10,140, 756 


622, 399 


1,293 


500, 069 
1,571,122 
119, $19 
THs, 063 
905, 000 


208,479 
197,552 
168,52 
857, 67 
0, 2k2 


386, 645 
35, 720, 636 


=e hig 
2,034,158 
4, 796, 301, 


pec 


Fonds available for 
benefits, 2/ 
December 31, 1948 





189,015,009 
42,973, 683 
175, 978, 852 |: 
27,994, 955 


yU “I, 2,813 
16, 718,912 
15,126,194 

LU 470,175, 287 


1, 055, 655, 764 
638,927,777 


45,467, 547 


Kero DENA 


oe 


@erwonp hv 


89, 008, 05 


116, 410, 918 
293,181,039 
557, 372, 808 


516, 743, 249 
194,158, 508 
123, 231, 981 
218, 991,163 


62, 546, 068 
ae 
Wh, 340, 883 
53, 918, 381 
105, 208, 336 


85,598, 260 


HK 


ad 
oOoOUW 


J 
MW WFOOD Woon RrAwoan WHAW EO HOHOOw 


ee 
. J J 


w 


i 
a” a2. 


8,425, 328 
9,116, 368 


38,455, 615 
99, 470, 588 
18,981,122 
46, 908, 908 
200,128, 315 


35» 200, 3 
24, 227,077 
29, ea 2 
33,592, 
11, 944, 791 


rf 27, 844, 937 
713, 350,132 
13" Bin 695 
$5, 092, 883 
148, 950, 081 


ow Rywworsa Oarowuna 


re 


eae a 
aNw 
og od ss. ¢@ . 


ed gd es wonuwe 


11, 324, 783 
23, 098,132 


PRE PReRRER 


or 
° 





1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 


2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit—payment accoumt and in State unemployment trust fund account 


in Treasury. 


Benefits,5/ 12 months 
ending 
December 31, 1948 


DaFF ON eo 


Vere 
ee 


PR 
0 @'¢ 


348, 543 
285,147 3 
’ 317, 133 & 


1 607, 982 Lee 
18,412, 307 1. 


1, 408, 750 1.4 
1,571, 379 7 


3z/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for 


dishonored contribution checks, 


Ourrent contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, 


where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama; and in New Jersey one-fourth of 1,0 percent contribution rate is credited 


to the unemployment trust fund. 
wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 


Experience rating, operative in 51 States, modifies above rates. 


All States collect contributions either 


W/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 
z Adjusted for voided benefit checks and tranefers under interstate combined wage plan; excludes benefits paid under RUBS program. 
3 Taxable wages for 12 mcntus one December 1948 partly estimated. 
af 


Excludes $200,000 in California, 


withdrawn for payr«nt of disability benefits. 


Note; 


This tabl- ie corrected to January 28, 1949. 


0,000,000 as of June 30 and $50,000,000 as of September 30 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, 
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ae 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED BY STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS, DECEMBER 1947-MARCH 1948 


The accompanying tables present the Bureau 
of Employment Security's summarization of 
estimated employment and wage data for the 
first calendar quarter of 1948, with  com- 
parable December 1947 employment figures, 
based on data renorted by the 51 State un- 
employment insurance agencies for establish- 
ments whose workers are covered by the State 
unemoloyment insurance systems. 


The "51 States" include the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. The industry 
divisions and major industry groups by 
which the data are classified are those of 
the 1942 edition of the Social Security 
Board Industrial Classification Code, for 


the nonmanufacturing industries, and those 


of the 1945 edition of the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual, for the 
manufacturing industries. These are the 
codes used by all State unemployment in- 
surance agencies in classifying industri- 
ally the employers and/or establishments 
covered by their laws. Prior to 1947 the 
1942 edition of the Code was used also for 
the manufacturing industries. 


Table 1 presents 51-State totals of monthly 
employment and quarterly wages for 1938-447 
and January-March 19U8, showing the general 
trend of unemployment insurance coverage. 
Table 2 carries a distribution of 51-State 
totals by industry division and major in- 
dustry group. Tables 3-10 carry totals 

for each geographic area and State, with 
one table for all industries combined, and 
one table for each of the following in- 
dustry divisions: mining; contract con- 
struction; manufacturing; transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, in- 
surance, and real estate; and service. 


The December 1947 data appearing in these 
tables were adjusted to be comparable to 
the 1948 employment data shown, by elimi- 
nating the effects of the assignment of 
changed industrial codes to certain em- 
ploying units as of January 1, 1948. These 
assignments were due to the correction of 
codes previously assigned in error. 





Of the State agencies, 28 submitted com 
plete first quarter 1948 reports that in- 
cluded employment and wage data of all 
firms that had reported by about the middle 
of June 1948, plus estimated data for firms 
that had not yet reported, based on prior 
levels for these firms and current trends 

in their industries. Quarterly reports sub- 
mitted by the other 23 States showed, for 
each major industry group, monthly employ- 
ment and quarterly wages for both the first 
quarter 1948 and the fourth quarter 1947 for 
those firms that had submitted the data for 
both quarters. Usually 90 percent or more 
of covered employment was included in these 
"identical-firm" sample reports. For these 
23 States, the Bureau prepared estimates 

for the first quarter 1948 by applying the 
month-to-month trends shown in the auarterly 
reports to the fourth quarter 1947 levels 
(benchmarks) of employment and wages appear- 
ing in the final 1947 reports submitted by 
the States. Certain adjustments were made 
to the reports by some of the State agencies, 
and certain modifications were made in the 
estimating technique by the Bureau to mini- 
mize the downward bias that results because 
the identical-firm reports do not allow com 
pletely for the inclusion in levels and 
trends of the effect of firms newly estab- 
lished or added to coverage. States pre- 
paring estimates by correcting for late re- 
norters, and States preparing estimates by 
means of the identical-firm reports, usually 
publish them in more detail, in addition to 
reporting them to the Bureau. 


Persons who use these data should familiar- 
ize themselves with the explanation headed 
"WATURS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA" which 
is to be found on page l of the supplement 
to the June 1948 "Employment Security Activ- 
ities," entitled "1945 Employment and Wages 
of Workers Covered by State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws." Anyone desiring more de- 
tailed first quarter 1948 data for certain 
States should write to the appropriate 
State unemployment insurance agencies, the 
addresses for which are listed on pages 

lf of that supplement. 
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Table 3.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws AV 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 


Total, all industries 


[1m thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949/ 




































Employment Wages 

Statutory minimum Percent 
atat number of workers Percentage pny 
area and State for employer change 4/ 5 7 a ad 

December to Mar. anuary: o Jan. 
coverage 2/ 1947 3/ March Mar, 1948 

1948 from 

from Jan.- 
er A Mar, 1947 









































































































Rotal abl Gtatosee ucts It weciices a reeacen te 33,197.7 32, 351.5 32,116.6 32, 362.7 $22,510, 435 +11.0 
Naw England <a. fie cores, dl eewer covert pmiene 2,760.4 2,701.9 2, 690.9 2, 686.1 a, 1,775, 783 +7.5 
Many Manbondecc 4 in 13 weeks 650.9 636.0 633.8 638.1 +1 460, 060 +7.7 
Malnoennas stiles 26% 8 in 20 weeks 180.9 174.1 uly phe | 169.0 -.4 106,112 +10.1 
Massachusetts.......- 1 in 20 weeks 1,482.8 1,455.4 1,452.1 1, 447.1 -.7 938, 322 +6.7 
New Hampshire.......- 4 in 20 weeks 132.8 130.1 128.4 127.1 re: 75,790 +8.2 
Rhode Island......... Pe dose aeons 247.9 243.2 242.6 242.9 +1. 158,470 +10.1 
Wertionbs se po seeice sie. 8 in 20 weeks 65.1 63,1 62.3 61.9 -2.5 37,029 45.5 
NiddLovbaste se cconceiae” |) atdem escorts tos 10,132.8 9,839.4 9,808.6 9,894.5 +1.8 7,217,606 +10.2 
DOLA@are sh. ccs cae oveed 1 in 20 weeks 92.3 89.0 88.1 90.1 +7.0 62, 807 +14, 
District of Columbia. 1 at any time 221.3 217.2 215.7 218. +2.5 159, 247 os 
Marylandetane se he hee os Be Preece Prt 569.1 547.2 542.3 555. +3.2 344, 584 +10. 
New Jersey........... 4 in 20 weeks 1, 313.8 1,286.7 1,280.7 1, 289.9 +.7 950, 280 +7.9 
Now York. s scence» casts 4in 15 days 4, 399.9 4,272.9 4, 266.2 4, 290.0 +.5 3,383,190 +7.8 
Pennsylvania........+ 1 at any time 3,145.7 3,038.1 3,029.6 3,060.0 +3.1 2,036, o41 +13.7 
West Virginia........ 8 in 20 weeks 390.7 388.3 386.0 390.2 45.5 281,157 +15.4 
MT NaN ee 4,552.6 4455.8 4, 39249 42.3 2,457, 804 +12.4 
8 in 20 weeks 29.9 : 19.2 +2.3 235,592 +1324 
1 in 10 days 220.2 201.7 +2.0 +10.6 
8 in 20 weeks 5/ 42,6 409.0 -1.0 +8.1 
8 in 20 weeks 523.3 512.1 42.5 +13.3 
4 in 3 quarters 6/ 80.0 oot +.2 +10. 
4 in 20 weeks 38.3 19.4 +42 413.9 
Mississippi......... é 8 in 20 weeks 179.7 169.2 =3,6 Fe 
North Carolina....... Siero awe 649.4 633.8 +5.0 +16,1 
South Carolina...... ; ede ot oh eenb news 311.4 03.1 +3.7 +18.0 
POnnOSsOOs<..o 012 os wae See eee Orne 509.1 89.9 +3.0 +10.5 
Wirgivlesteas prs as ; Opciones pectinases 498.7 475.1 +2.0 +11.8 
Sonthwestiics oneceses se Sr it Mebace oe fats eee ere 1,606.9 ae +16,1 
Ard mone ese 505 Sins ° 3 in 20 weeks 107.1 +6, +17.1 
New Mexico......+.00. 2 in 13 weeks 7/ 85.8 +7.7 +18.7 
Oklahoma «.¢daeemce > 8 in 20 weeks 266.8 +3.0 Mag 2 
Soka Was csalis cleo ee 0's vue enew an ee 1,147.2 +5.0 +16, 
CREEP OES cin os viele g ceik’y.c § |) At bra a hs eee teres 9,587.8 +1.3 ae 
Illinois. 20 weeks 25 ol -.3 +10. 
Indiana.... Rie 20 weeks 914.0 +3.0 +16.5 
Towa diate ces sa ohh sets 15 weeks 47.7 +3.6 +16,2 
Michigan. 6.0. sesesere 20 weeks 1,621.0 +.9 412.8 
Minnesota 20 weeks 8/ 547.8 +.2 411.2 
MissQutliscccccesiv oes 20 weeks i 788.6 +1.9 +12.2 
Oho Misses ecs ecsse es 1 day 2,221.2 +2.1 +12.2 
Wisconsin 18 weeks 9/ 738.4 +3.0 415.8 
MDEtHWORE Ss cc cie cakis'nte os 1! memichwis a teats Poeeae 1,049.5 +2.5 +13.3 
Coloradocv.s s<ccsm css 8 in 20 weeks 199.4 41.3 +12.8 
dancer e sc sn ace om ee 1 at any time 10/ 89.5 +125 +15.3 
KAUSADS 5 ccroiow ve clesivune 8 in 20 weeks 11/ 234.8 +1.2 +9.9 
Nombana's.< és salve aime 1 in 20 weeks 12/ 97.1 +48 +10.2 
Nebraska. ...-..00-00+ 8 in 20 weeks 13/ 162.6 +3.7 +149 
North Dakota......... 8 in 20 weeks 40.8 +1.2 +20.7 
South Dakota......... RG sas ea Crease 49.6 +2.8 +20.3 
Dtah wvenccs va vecpn sis 1 at any time 14/ i +2.9 +13.2 
WyOmMiNSe clear cm setae 1 at any time 15/ 51. +6.6 +17.4 
Pati Wesesc.cns vctcerene: || Mneteeh sanneempance 3, 393.5 +2.7 2,492,113 +7.7 
Galifornias...ssssses 1 at any time 16/ 2,535.3 +2.6 1, 887,195 0 
Wovahal-peiiessvhuaes ve 1 at any time 17/ 36.5 SE si 26,067 +1.7 
Ore ROnG as dieree se nancies 4 in 1 day 18/ 305-5 +1.8 215, 610 +11.2 
Washington........+0. 1 at any time 516. +3.7 363, ob +15.4 
Maskacdeonch aeewee sae 1 at any time 17.6 +9.4 15,266 +28.6 
Bawats Msi .slch Wereleis es wd Obs :-is sie latte ans 96.6 +.3 62,256 +4, 


1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and total wages earned 
_ in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ An employer becomes subject to the State unemployment insurance law when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers on a least 1 day in 
each of the specified number of weeks within the current or preceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown are in effect for 1947 and 1948. 

BY 1947 and 1948 data are generally comparable. ; 

Q/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947. 

4 Or, prior to July 1, 1947, wages of $5,000 in a calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year. 

Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar quarters. 

Or wages of $450 in a calendar quarter. 

But 8 in 20 weeks for employers located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or more population. 

9/ Or wages of $6,000 in preceding calendar year. Includes employers with wages of $10,000 in a calendar quarter toward which not more than $1,000 
per employee need be counted, 

O/ And wages of $75 ($78 prior to July 1, 1947) in a calendar quarter. 

1/ Or 25 in 1 week, 

Or wages of $500 in a calendar year. 

Or wages of $10,000 in a calender year. 

And wages of $140 in a calendar quarter. 

And wages of $500 in a calendar year. 

wages of $100 in a calendar quarter. 

wages of $225 in a calendar quarter. 

wages of $500 in same calendar quarter. 
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Table 4.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws l/, 
P.) by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 


Industry division - mining 


fin thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949] 





Percentage 







Area and State change 3/ 
December to Jan.-~ 

1947 2/ eld Mar. 1948 

4 from Jan.~ 


Mar. 19447 










tate eeee 



















Malton: cece ss teas g b/) 
Massachusette.......... +9.6 
New Hampshire.......... (8) 
) Rhode Island........ ee (>) 
Vermont....---eseseeees +36.8 
Middle Bast.......ces00- 4 412.5 
Delaware. ....seseeseees 1 ; (o/) 
District of Columbia 5/ --- --- (6/) 
Meryland...........+05 ' g6 3.6 3.5 3.6 45.5 
New Jersey.........- EAA 0 3.8 3-1 3.9 +9.6 
Wew York............+. : 10.6 10.0 9. 10.2 +15.9 
Penneylvania........... 205.2 204, 3 203.3 204.5 411.1 
West Virginia.......... 133.6 140.3 140.3 138.8 +14,3 
Southeast........ “adore 177.1 177.7 176.7 are? +12.7 
Alabama...... Pr ostnseae 32.7 32.8 32.7 32. +15.3 
Arkansas........--.-55 5 8.5 8.4 8.1 8.1 +15.1 
FhePiba. .cccscecescccrs 2 . ° ° +23. 
ee tea lear de ke Oe a 
Kentucky........+. cinta 62. 62.8 62.5 2.5 +8, 
Louisiana..... “POPPE: 3 21.8 22.0 22.1 22. +30. 
Mississippi............ 3.5 3.4 3-3 3.4 +825 
North Carolina....... ea 2.8 BT 2. 2.7 +5.1 
South Carolina........ e 1.2 168 1.2 12 412.7 
Tennessee. ......6seeee- 12.7 12. 12.5 ad! +5.1 
VAreielas reese; ss. 2000 21.8 22.1 21.8 al. +6,2 
Southwest............. eh 147.5 149.2 143.1 150.2 +24,1 
Mel eerie ep ele’ 2.55 ons E 12.9 13.2 13.1 13.1 +18.3 
New Mexico....... eda 12.1 11.6 11.6 11.6 +51.5 
Oklahoma..... Bette aic 37.8 31-9 37.6 37.7 415.2 
SGRAGs dee separ nsec sv sas 84.7 86.5 85.8 87.8 +26.3 
CAnbrelciccakceewe Seieaiate 136.2 133.4 133.8 134.4 Lid Sty 413.5 
or ok 47.7 te 45,555 Sif. 
15.4 14.9 +.8 15.3 12,970 +16, 
3.0 2.9 .9 2.7 +19.6 
12.9 11.6 12.0 12.1 +13,1 
14.4 14.2 14.5 14.6 +22.5 
9.4 9.2 9,0 9.0 +45 
31.0 30.6 30.3 30.7 +5.3 
2.7 2.6 2.6 2.7 -1.0 
69.1 68.2 67.3 67.2 +13.5 
12.5 12.4 12.1 11.8 +6, 
6.0 6,0 6.0 6.1 +23.8 
EGUOGS, cp cb oss s0ccncs 13.8 13.6 13.4 13.2 +8.1 
Monfanaccesdskitaincs ees om 10.3 10.1 10.2 ae 
WObTAEEB. o> sce vccecccce ° 3 a 3 (6/ 
North Dakota........... BT ‘ 6 ‘ +19.1 
South Dakota.........-. 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 +23.9 
Wee wdisateeseencee va 13.6 13.2 13.1 13.0 +14,0 
Wyoming... Poaed nas 9.6 9.5 9.5 S.7 +17.8 
Wat Oui scx t ss cats pele nine ‘ 42,5 es 42,1 42.7 +11.5 
Gali Farnl acces ssscscurs 3.6 3M. 34.2 34.7 +12.8 
Mavele.csesstece sa’ sees 3. 3.3 3.3 3.3 -4,4 
Oregon.....++++- eeecee “ 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 +32.8 
Washington........... ae 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 +9.1 
DIMMER che susistadeswaste ce’ 5 ie 1.2 1.2 1.4 +39.7 
Hawaii.........- aetice ne 3 ) 3 Fay’ (6/) 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and 
total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. See table 3 for statutory size-of—firm 
Coverage provisions, 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data. Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business, 

xy Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

Less than 50 workers in the month, 

Less than 50 workers in each month and less than $500 in any quarter, 
Not computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers. 
Decrease less than .05 percent, 


va 
F 


Table 5.--Bstimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws Wf 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 








Employment Wages 
Percentage 
Percent 
Area and State soanaot change 3/ 
December 5 Ted waren rice January- to Jan.- — 
1947 2/ arcery, ee? 194s from March Mar. 1948 
Mar. 1947 from Jan.- 
: Mar. 1947 
Total, 51 States......... 1,843.0 1,714.8 1,633.7 1,725.5 $1,274,917 +20.2 
New England.......-++-+0- 117.6 113.2 104.5 98.8 +8.0 
Connecticut............ 276 e357 21.9 23.6 +10.4 
Wainesici's seed sax lean g, 13 6.4 6.2 +27.0 
Massachusetts. ........+ 62.9 66.7 62.4 54.6 +5.7 
New Hampshire.......... 6.7 5.5 4,8 4,7 +2.7 
Rhode Island........... 9.3 7.8 Tun tat +529 
VWeractt. cpcsteeres «3 ven 2.8 2.2 1.9 2.0 +5.2 
JOAATS Matyi ene sss oh sia 417.9 396.6 4ah.2 419.5 
Pelavar®. jsasesccacvees 8 5. 5.3 6.0 +5e1 
District of Columbia... 18.7 Te 16.5 18.4 +108.6 
Maxyland..scesssccseecs 51.4 45.1 41.7 47.2 +36.0 
New Jeraey. .)..s...ceen 64.3 2p6 51.5 58.7 +10. 
Mewilorkscecccenesente: ee 154.6 149,2 160.1 +9. 
Pennsylvania........++. 146, 125.4 119.2 ate: +23.7 
West Virginia.......... 15.6 13.7 13.2 14.0 +31.9 
Batheast. «>casce: oscsebe 303.3 291.0 270.2 288.9 +20.3 
Rigbama ss cc csiec vicco0n oe 20.5 40-8 26.5 20,0 +17.7 
Bean eas scheane os vieekien 16.1 14.4 a3 15.1 +17.0 
Mloridaccccciccccwaneene 50.0 47.1 eT 41.6 +30.0 
QeorElas cence sree 31.5 31.4 29.4 3.3 +19.7 
Kerttudhy.. coc. scsesnn ee 20.2 18.3 16,6 18.7 +19.0 
TOMMMIANA cock ccs nenena’s 32.7 33.2 32.3 34.3 +28. 
Mississippi........++4+ 12.6 alii) 10.2 10.8 +12. 
North Carolina ae 34.3 30.8 35.1 +5.8 
South Carolina 18. 18.5 16.7 18.4 +22.6 
Tennessee. .....-ssseeee 32.8 cil | 28.0 31.0 +31. 
Wisin kes sede vsissnicinntts 34.0 31.8 29.6 32.6 wey 
Southwe ats «Sede ies cle nsicte 146.3 143.9 137.4 146.5 +27.5 
Brieoness 28 sien-s oc5 sae Ua 11.9 11.8 11.6 +3325 
New Mexico.........-4+- 1247 10.6 10.6 pe -9.7 
Oklahoma s sisciein ss ees it's 19. 18.0 16.1 17. +2.9 
er Ree, ty eto s 103, 103.4 98.9 106.2 5 +3723 
Conteal:.. saneadnonsmamete 419.3 391.1 37.2 387.1 wae +20.7 
Titinotwas etesccesenwe 103. 96.9 92.3 95.9 +6, +19.8 
Tadtengss saaase« caeoes 38.9 36.9 35. 37.5 +10.6 +32.5 
Towaa ch Oower eco numate 20.5 18.4 17.8 aay +5.0 +30.1 
Mich gens codecs ssiees 53.8 51.2 48.6 4s. +5.2 +245 
Minnesota.........---.- 1.6 2-7 26.8 ae =1.1 +6.5 
Missourd ji. c. sono ere 0. 36.1 32.7 34. 41.5 +19.2 
Ohidk eee eine ctenespers 101. 36.3 91.5 oe +13.1 +19. 
Wiwconeslh. cic. cocewws vee 28.7 ZT. 25.9 20.3 +2.6 +15. 
Northwest. icc se ois s.00.cwiiels 76.6 67.2 62.2 67.2 +9.4 +23.0 
Colorallos..dssswasweate 11.5 10.5 9.6 10.1 =LeT +84 
Sdahot ise eee cneeeicee 6.6 5.8 an 5.9 +2.8 +17.0 
Kansas. )se since « nde tite 19.0 16.4 14.3 15.6 41.5 412.5 
Montang.<cescsscasncven ie. 6.3 5.8 6.0 +10.0 a8 
Rebratka. iiss socaes ove se lea 10.1 9.6 10.5 +34.9 4 
North Dakota........... He 2.6 2.4 =e | +8.6 +16.7 
South Dakota........... 0 3.4 3.3 3. +78.0 
Utah... ss sce teees os coven 8.6 7.8 Tet 8.9 +22. 
Wyoming. sca cas pees scene 5.5 4,3 vee 45 +25. 
War i660 bisi.c bp utine s craiaiaoiels 279.9 275.3 bat 286.9 +21.9 
Californias acacia cs ous 213.7 211.5 212. ie +18.0 
Wevala ss: teen rine nae me 4h 44 4,7 Sai 
Orezoniesi<sisneatsteen cae 21.0 19.0 18.0 18.8 +6.6 
Washington...........+. 40.8 4o.4 41.5 45.7 +62.6 
Mi Gelta..:s dp siatahdoe 9 ce w stein 4.7 4.0 4.2 4,9 +43.7 
Bawol 15) ates, slelsetentctona:s sae 11.6 11.2 sa TE 11.0 -2.5 





Industry division - contract construction 


[in thousands; corrected to Janvary 10, 1949/ 




























1/ Workers in covered employment in the vay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and 
total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. See table 3 for statutory size-of-firm % 
coverage provisions. 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data. Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 





Table 6,--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered ae unemployment insurance laws 1/, 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 19 


Industry division - manufacturing 


[in thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949/ 


Employment 


Area and State Percentage 


Total, 51 States......... 15, 210.5 15,154.21 -.2 
New England........-..++. A 1,963.5 Bh 7 
Connecticut........++.. . 15.9 -1.5 
Maimhtte vas ce estates : 111.8 -2.9 
Massachusetts.......... & 1 8 a1 46 
New Hampshire.......... “ 84.1 -1.8 
Rhode Island..........- ; 156.7 +1.6 
Warman ses ccs ca ctdvee . 39.2 -4.1 
Middle East.........+..+. 4, ‘Sn =e 
Delaware........s.cee0s : 8 +4. 
District of Columbia... 16.6 -2.0 
Makylandss ss ssocts ces ce ‘ 236.2 -2.4 
New Jersey............- 776.3 -1.5 
Vote Foties co: s 6s FH ..c58 ry 
Pennsylvania.......---. +1. 
West Virginia.......... +05 
Bouthesetees oosiec secede = +2.1 
MIBDEEE SS oe Scie cd cdtee ide +.7 
Agee es ss Re Paes. é 41.4 
Fideidece gad des tesa tel ann -1i6 
Georgia.....-..sreccece 7.5 +2.2 
Xentoskys-.. «... 022... 12o mh 
Louisiana.......05...0. ihi.g +1.7 
Mississippi............ 83.7 -5.4 
North Carolina......... 405.7 +5.1 
South Carolina......... 202.8 +3.9 
Teengeeee.. ..-. Sas ese 2ks.8 +1.4 
Vinginiacs. ct... tevcen 218.3 +4.0 128,130 
BOWLIAMED oc os <0 0 a Poece te 389. 6 +1.2 261, 740 
pC Re ae ¢ oe 14.2 +3.1 10,201 
New Mexico......-.-++6- 8.2 a 5,313 
fie.) a 58.9 Aa 40, 890 
POGEP TC oa 5 isa, sroedids 08.3 +1.5 205, 336 
Gantemitis.co.c--.dcacane 60.6 a 4,031, 621 
valk) Annee eone 30.7 -1.5 ot, 321 
TMIGMEs ose s vce cgecdass 4.9 +1.2 23, 006 
Tome a scored ogsacthan 6,2 +3.5 100, 274 
Michigans... oe co ccscicse 6.1 ace 861, 659 
Minnesota..........0206 9.1 -2.5 134, 883 
Migsouri..........+0.0- 339.4 +.9 231, O41 
MAGGI Pec icucw asses ede 245.9 =.6 970, 637 
Wisacketts och. cece ns 428.3 +2.5 325,790 
MOPeRMeEes nos >. cedesics 251.1 F aon 175,178 
ot Ee ee See ere ; 51.1 é -.9 3 pos 
ne | eS eae 16.5 15.8 -2.9 11,293 
Rateetdecc+ <p> shaw anes : 15.9 76.0 -.2 53,133 
Momtartecsss0b - 200%. 19.2 4 16.8 16.7 2.5 11,473 
WeWrgee es na a. eed 48.7 2 46.3 Yb.3 +9 30, 
North Dakota.........+. 5.6 1 5.0 5.0 -8.2 
South Dakota........++. 10.1 9 9-6 Sy +.1 
Uthat enssee tsciedenn's 26.9 a 24.1 aby +41 
Wyoming, ...cccscccccces 7.0 0 5.8 5.8 +1.8 
Far WOR ce 5525-0 cteese : 1,006.9 980.8 77-4 982.8 =f 
California... . of. 00dee 708.8 688.1 85.6 684.3 =5.0 
Wevelltc... be Sconces 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 +1.7 
Oregano. cncge cdacmoss 122.7 119.9 21.2 123.9 +1.7 
Washington.........-.06 172.2 169.5 67.3 171.3 $3.5 
AlasEeeees sss +200 dadeidee 8 1.8 1.6 1.9 =l.t 1,206 
Bawah... cncohceetn ees 5 25.6 25.7 25.0 aimed! 16,572 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month 
and total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. See table 3 for statutory size-of- 
firm coverage provisione. , 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data, Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared, 


Table 7.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws LU . 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1 





Industry division - transportation, communication, and other public utilities 


[in thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949/ 








Percent 
Area and State hs sabae ehange 
to Jan.- 
Mar, 1948 
from Jan.- 
Mar. 1947 
New England.........0+.06 =le +6,1 
Connecticut.......seeee 30.2 +2.1 “412.2 
MalDOs days ss Hemet ae pe 10.5 <7 +145 
Massachusetts........++ 86,1 8.2 88.9 zt 41.1 
New Hampshire.........+ ot 7.7 7.8 7.8 9 +143 
Rhode Island.......+..-+ 4,0 41 44 14.5 45.1 +16.2 
Vetmant 6 «cc's cgamawe 4,3 4,2 4,2 3.9 -5.3 +4, 
Middle East........+++.06 197-7 T1p2 Ths 781.3 +3.7 +13.7 
DOLAwaRG 60:65 ose e Cade 2 9 Pe 6.7 +38.3 +42.0 
District of Columbia... ge] 21.5 21.7 21.8 -2.2 412.5 
Mary lard ...\0<s0s vee te 46, 46.7 ne 48.7 es +10.1 
Now Jerasy..os.eccsoces 99.5 98.5 97. 97.4 +. +13.1 
New Yorks soe sccbe rane ca 415.1 397.3 397.1 399.6 +3.1 +14.0 
Pennsylvania.........+. 185.6 182.2 185.9 184.8 +5.7 +12.6 
West Virginia.......... 22.0 22.1 21.9 22.3 +9.3 +23.0 
Soathienst gas ois cis Vowiee ss 335.2 331.3 329.2 331.6 “9 +11.2 
PI MUEMR ssc is sr chic FEM 08 32.3 31.1 31.0 71.4 +16.9 
BPMRNERE 0 66 6 2 sis tewre aie 16.3 15.7 15.4 15.3 +15.8 
POF. «ive secs Sees 43-8 ait 43,2 43.3 F 
Goorgia...--cccccscesee 3 .6 35-1 0 as +14, 
Renvatlevics vse cl: ideay 24.9 24.7 24.8 2 415.9 
Loulslana.....scssseeee 57.5 56.7 56.0 57. +11.8 
Migsissippi........+-+. 13.5 13.5 13.1 13.2 +13.4 
North Carolina......... 30.7 2 30.6 31.3 413.5 
South Carolina.......-. 12.9 z P| 12.5 +15.7 
WeNNOGGGS » < «0 ssiccsloms om 28.9 A ev 29.1 +10.4 
Vir ginias..s\s\vsis'osnqcam 37.8 37-2 +4.7 
Southsea dbs. «6: vse ok siege es 184.7 83.5 +14.1 
BP USCS guys siwislole winters om 10.5 10.6 +18.5 
New Moxico......-.-.+05 6.9 8 413.6 
CM aR Oils nsrsivnste's Maecrets 3.2 2 +17.6 
PORMG ss cigs 0 cfereiewin' a gs Hes 135. +13.0 
Ce P dics wctase's viele nlesivanns 605.0 +. +10,0 
TITS Lins = ipsa ean 155.2 10, -1.8 
Tei Ue oco:s'eine eto as ve 52.2 +6, +1724 
Town ce toes soveky wvarete 26.4 25. ey +16,0 
MighE Gatias's se sicwsincs sms coe 88 +6, +13.7 
Minnesota... ..sssccesce “¢ 40.3 40.5 40.7 +45. +20.0 
Mi eSOREN as < oe vehidete ue 67. 66.8 66.7 67.2 +3. 414.3 
RL 0 ge seers a ale o's etojete atm 25.5 4 16.3 121.8 : +14.8 
Wisconsin. . «'s oi caienie ve 47.2 46.7 47.0 47.0 +6, 415.2 
Wor tha eta. si o's clesiyurers oh 03.0 101.6 101.0 101.0 ry +16.7 
Colored. ss's-scsess en 21.7 a.2 21.1 21.3 é +17.4 
TORU, vicins's s's'n/vhe(slahiam ete 7.8 7.6 1-5 7.5 +5. 415.8 
Kansas in. «osteo own ec ai 27.1 26.8 26.5 26.3 +3. +16.1 
Montana cc's ches hha ete 7-3 7.0 7.0 14. +5. +13.0 
Nebraska.....-...2+.06 14.7 14.8 14.8 14.7 s +14,8 
North Dakota........-+ 4,2 4,3 4,3 4,2 i 5 
South Dakota..........- 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 43° +23.5 
WRBES. aeiaje's sles ob o/niaieie 10.1 10.0 2-3 9.9 : +15.7 
Wyomlngsccs sive «0c v et os 5.1 4.9 ag 5.0 =O. +3.2 
Fay ‘Webbsies ssid sss Oeenwn ot 302.3 302.0 301.6 +3. +3.2 
California......seseres 22h, 3 223.3 223.1 221.9 +3. +.5 
NSVaAa spiny osin'seb a ahavak 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 +1. -.3 
yy ee cy. 29.7 28.9 28.6 28.7 +6, +12.0 
Washington......-.s0++% 49.0 47.3 47.5 48.2 +3. 413.5 
Bi eetta esas wh vate atooe as 3.0 2.6 2.6 2.8 +14, +17.4 
ee Papen fe am 11.6 11.8 12.0 12.0 -1. -3.8 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month 
and total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. See table 3 for statutory size-of- 
firm coverage provisions. 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data. Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. 

xy Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared, 





Table &.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 





Industry division - wholesale and retail trade 


[fn thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949/ 





















a 



































Employment Wages 
Percentage 
Area and State change 
to Jan.- 
Mar. 1948 
from Jan.- 
Mar. 1947 
Total, 51 States......... 8,466.7 +12.5 
New Ingland.........-.-.. 608.4 +9.7 
Connecticut............ 111.6 y +11.7 
A ee ee 2 ae 34.9 Be +12.2 
Massachusetts......... = 378.2 Ae) +8.3 
New Hampshire,......... 23.9 21.9 +13.7 
Rhode Island........... 47.5 42.5 +12.2 
Werbnd ces Fee adence vs 12.3 a71 +10.2 
Middle East.............- 2,409.2 2,227.9 412.3 
TGLRURTS. 5 co eed ebeccces a.2 =e] +13.9 
District of Columbia. 99.6 a +16,9 
Matyiena, §. te eats..s ss 153.4 139.5 +12.0 
New Jersey.........+... 238.2 220.9 +12.6 
Mew Wark, 5. .fevccbscce 1,130.0 1, 05T- oe +11,2 
Pennsylvania.......... ‘ 706.1 Let 3 375,812 +13.2 
West Virginia.......... 60.7 54.3 +9.2 32, 399 +20.1 
Southenet. .5 2.200 oft... 1,162.6 1,041.6 +2.4 569, 29 +11,1 
Ridtene 1s se. t. hea. 86,6 ne +543 41, 616 415.3 
Avkeaneas. 6. Sacks cces Le 22 +02 30, 449 +9.0 
Pibrida sss Vie tecccec 150. 42.6 4 81,674 +5.4 
LY Sac pe eee Rae ae. 71, 354 +13.6 
Beneavky. :. bis ode ccues 104.8 pat 47,933 +8.6 
Dodiblansss.cee een sts. 12.4 +2. 922 410.5 
Mississippi............ 46,0 +.2 20,487 +11.1 
Worth Carolina......... 133-3 +8.0 6 oa +18.4 
South Carolina......... 56.7 41.0 9 +10.9 
Tennessee............-- 124.8 +524 61, 663 +10.8 
WISER, cu see e eh ewcces 133.9 41.8 64, 893 +10.8 
Sorbie’... <. seve Weassce 513.2 481.5 +6.6 285,530 +15.8 
Reihona. 2). eee hate oe8 39.1 3-0 5.7 23, 326 +16.1 
New Mexico.......-+-+++ _ 5 +7. 13, 725 +15.8 
Gelshoma. 605 oi...000 82 74.9 +3.6 » 702 +13.3 
ee eee. a eee 363.2 343.1 +7.3 203,777 +16.3 
Genteat..-.t. ete thee ss. 2, 990-4 +4.1 1, 386, bus +14,1 
nek COC sh re +3.4 397, 441 +13. 
Tettine. 0c. Sitschecane 164.9 +7.0 102,904 +17 
Ne ee ree 102.2 +4.7 60, 756 +17.2 
MIGHE Pat. oo ost ones <ne 265.6 +3.3 190, 062 413.4 
Minnesota.........-+e0. 174.0 +1.1 105, 511 413.3 
MAQSOUF .0.0. 2 siccinecccne 1 +3.6 140, 642 +11.8 
Seta ch. HIE Abc accs 5 4go.2 45.8 296, 714 +14.7 
Wisconsin. ..5i-0cs+-00. 8 50.7 +3.7 92,818 +14.7 
Northwest .. .. (ie .0000 6 347.6 +2.9 207,199 +13.4 
Galpmatns cP vas c sees 62,1 62.7 +3.2 593 +14.9 
Peeiat ys/ds ea cheese ce es ye - 3 18,750 +143 
ee a ee ay 3 37,714 +13.7 
MORteOd sad. cctaeksnscce 33.2 33. 1 19, 305 +.9 
BaUPRA od ode ccace 57.4 57.6 4 34,981 +17.2 
North Dakota........... 19.7 19.8 1 12,056 +19.2 
South Dakota,.......-.. 20.4 20.5 ‘ 11,535 +17.2 
Wit 2. sid. '-GOk sb vive a 41.2 24, 320 +10.1 
MeN TE Ne een saccnvie 14. 14.9 945 +18,0 
Par tWeat cs seclat sae >s'< 1,10. 1,020.0 1, 024.5 728, 517 +11.1 
California. 255 .G2s..0. 836. 777.0 779.2 560, 943 +10, 
MOUBAR: J ocis'ceeh accesses i 10.4 10.4 , 162 +2 
ce a te, ea 91. 84,2 84.8 58,791 415.2 
Washington............. 164, 148.4 150.1 102,021 +11.7 
TUS |S ae AS 4, 3.8 3.9 3,292 +17.8 
ee ee 29. 27.3 27.3 17, 468 +149 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending neares the 15th of the month and 
total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter, See table 3 for statutory size-of-firm 
coverage provisions. 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data, Wigures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 


Table 9.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws Vv, 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 


Industry division - finance, insurance, and real estate 





[in thousands; corrected to Jamary 10, 1949] 





Percentage 








Percentage 











hange 3/ 

change 3/ ¥ 

Area and State December January February to Mar. to Jan.- 
he 19Ké from te eS 


Mar. 1987 Mar. 1947 






















































































eR a 1,404.4 1,424.8 $984, 010 
cok eo eee ateees 122.2 122.8 83,337 
PS aeRO. ss 31.9 31.7 ik 
Maines coast. Me etae ne 4,0 4.0 y 2, 64g 
Massachusetts.......... 72.5 73.2 2 3-5 M1, 32] th 
New Hampshire........-. 3.5 3.5 3.4 3 2,22 +1 °° 
Rhode Island........... 8.2 8.3 8.2 8.3 5,573 +9. 
Vermont. <.\:5. otecese res 2:2 ea 2.1 2.1 1,420 +8.7 
Middle Bast..... ocueses +6 538.4 537.1 538.4 542.2 43.5 389, 068 48.7 
Meledaress ioedtiasktes s 4.2 4,3 43 4,3 +7.3 3,100 +18.1 
District of Columbia... 20.2 21.0 20.8 23 +4.8 12,572 +16,3 
Maryland. .....08scehe ss 26.9 26.6 e.5 26.8 445 15,832 +12.2 
New Jersey.......+-.005 45.0 we 45. 45.7 8 ed +12.9 
Wow! Tork. ..b..t#escit ss 325.8 32 J! 326.3 328.1 +1.6 2 + 655 +6.2 
Pennsylvania......-..+. 110.8 109. 109,8 110.7 +6.5 Tl, O42 aie 
West Virginia.......... 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 +6.7 3, 983 +141 
Southeast... .i.ceekccues » 131.4 134.8 134.4 135.9 +7.3 85,450 413.5 
Pldbama... te recesses eos 10.1 10.5 10.4 10.5 +4.7 7,007 +11.7 
pe ee ee 0h ee 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.8 +6,2 3, 694 +10.1 
PISPida.. ssh och wees v0: 16.2 17.0 16,8 16.6 +7.4 10,998 413.2 
HOOPELA. civeh o Wien et nee 16.9 17.4 17.5 17.9 ~ 11, 780 +16.2 
Kentwky, s..ceace chs os 11.3 11.3 1353 ll. 3 6,75 +11.6 
Louisiana, .{...032..% 0. 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 +6.5 8,7 +14,6 
Miseissippl.......-.666 3.8 a ge et -3.1 2,185 +529 
North Carolina......... cee 14,2 14.2 14.4 +7.8 #12.5 
South Carolina......... 22 uy 44 uy aie +12.2 
Tennessee........s-e-ee 17.1 1 | 17.6 17.9 +61 *hied 
Virginia. oui... petgeaess 17.5 17.7 17.6 18.2 +11.2 +14, 
Southwbet. cs ois ose etteies 59.7 60.4 60.3 61.1 +6.3 +14,2 
Ast Gone; .)< ote Rete to 3-9 4,1 4,2 41 +4.8 +11.8 
New Mexico.........0005 ze 2.5 44 2.6 +13.8 +26, 
Ok aliona, «<j. -Wes sts os 10.7 10.6 10. 10.6 +7.0 +13.7 
WOEAH es scacss see nes 42.7 43.2 43,2 43.8 +5.8 +13.9 
Central... s0cj. tee mebas 336.8 337.2 5 +5.3 +12.3 
TLIAMOL Gs - cis ose ba bine ols 108.2 108.5 8 +5.0 +12.5 
Tndéana,. «ccc fedace se 23.6 ae 1 +8.1 +16,1 
Lope as.0 als cE ANE clo 14.5 14.5 s +7.8 +14.9 
Hichigan, . 1.2 0sssseee ae 38.6 38.5 8 +12.2 
Minnesota.......-.-ee0e 27.7 27.8 ok +12.2 
MiBSOUTL..«): «cigee sche oe 27 72:6 +529 +13.3 
OBL OES ccc clee teteweert ae 6.0 6.0 45-5 +10.3 
Wisconsin... .cteduvecce 22.5 22.5 +3. +11.0 
Horthwest....)..dieten vies 42.3 42.5 42.7 ‘ +6, 413.5 
POLOV AAG. « <incceteeeees as 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.1 +4, 412.9 
TARHD.. «os ciss Ore ustne ts 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 +14, +28.9 
5 Oe a Se 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.5 +h +8, 
Montans..cccoccdcserces 3.5 3.5 399 3.5 +13. 
MebrASKA, > ./0's.hibc ufos ds 9-9 10.2 10, 10.3 +14,2 
North Dakota.......csee. Li 1.6 1.6 1. +14.7 
South Dakota......e..e+ 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 +11,1 
tals «sss >.cj occu: s > 5-5 5.2 5.2 +5 +12.1 
FOLD Es cc sis eee cee 1. 1.4 1.4 13 +14,2 
Far West... \ocstvaven vee 11}. 3 al 174.4 176.5 +10.1 
Galifornia.'. «ee. eee ss 136.2 136.4 137.6 139.0 +9.8 
MAVENS, «sccloecthth eres 1%3 1.0 1.0 151 +10,6 
Er OBON oc cisicis oot: Orcs > 11.0 11.1 i i 11.3 +14,2 
Washington........... 3 25.0 24.7 24.7 25.1 +10.7 
Blaakale 6...0i) « Mebebs o> 3 3 A 3 (4 ) 
Halal 86. oo. ee MOR Cees 3.2 3.2 Be 3.2 +10.1 






1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and 
total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter. See table 3 for statutory size-of-firm 
coverage provisons. 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data. Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business, 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

U/ Not computed where employment for either period is less than 500 workers, 





Table 10.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, 
by area and State, December 1947 - March 1948 ; 


Industry division - service 


[in thousands; corrected to January 10, 1949/ 





Percentage 





Area and State 


























































oerkce-atae +1 
New HIngland.............. i -1.3 +6.3 
Gonnecticuts....cceeres : : +1.2 +6.5 
ALE ois ais gies s n'ea vere 8.0 7.9 -5.4 +1.5 
Massachusetts.......... 2.9 ae -1.0 +7. 
New Hampshire.......... 6.6 5 -6.9 +5. 
Rhode Island.........-. 12.4 12.1 2.0 =i, % =.2 
Vermont. 0 slldn~ svses~ ccs 3.2 3.2 3el =3.0 +6.2 
Middle East..........+.0 871.4 yee 858.9 867.0 +1.3 +7.7 
pie ee a Oe 6.4 me 6.2 ee =e +6.3 
District of Columbia... 4g 45.4 45.5 45. -2.4 +10.4 
Merylanl sqress wecnne ews 46.7 45.9 45.6 46.4 +4.3 +824 
New Jorsey...........4. 80.3 $1.5 80.3 81.5 +1.8 +10.1 
Meer or kaceisevesams ssc; 443.5 W415 43968 ybo.1 +23 +6.2 
Pennsylvania........... 231.8 224.8 224.0 227.3 +3.3 +9.9 
West Virginia.......... 17.9 By 17.5 17.8 +2,8 +13.3 
MoOthbaastieccc ces var see es 340.5 8 344.7 347.4 = Sel +3.5 
RL aDOOMNLs <0. cele hme ee 24.0 vat 24.3 24.5 -.4 +5. 
ATRRDORSS; so Ss ntise esses = 23.1 23.0 23.7 -1.2 +5. 
MIDVIGNsc cow cnet seieese 53. 59.4 59.9 59.2 -4.0 -2.3 
OGRE Rs sasintys canea she ope 35.7 35.4 35.5 -3.1 43.9 
Men baokhs 6 ic eGcassccane 26.0 26.0 25.9 26.3 =3 +6.7 
SOUL WLEDRS doe se F-es cue wn 37.8 38.0 38.1 38.0 +2 +523 
Mississippi............ 13.7 14,0 13.9 14.0 "ae +3.8 
North Carolina........ . 3502 32.7 32.2 32.9 -4.0 43.1 
South Carolina......... 14.7 14,8 14.9 14.9 -.5 +6.9 
MernesseO, . cos csscesess 45-9 Ys 44.6 45.3 =s2 +6.8 
33. 32.9 32.5 33-1 4,2 +3.6 
152.6 = fe 154.2 +3.0 +11.6 
14.3 14.9 15.1 $3.9 +9.0 
15.0 14.8 15.2 +33.8 +79.6 
23.1 22.8 23.1 -.5 45.1 
100.2 100.6 100.8 ed. +6.9 
640.2 638.8 O.1 +.6 +9.2 
184.4 163.6 1-5 “a! +9.6 
44.7 3 5 =.1 +7.5 
24.5 2h.2 ae on +8.2 
84.8 84.3 84. +. +825 
52.4 51.3 51.7 -.9 +10.3 
93.7 63.5 64,0 =s1 +7.8 
of Pas 138.9 140.1 +3.0 +9.2 
9 8.7 43.6 +1.2 +11.7 
105.1 102.8 103.5 +11.8 
20.6 - 20. 20.7 +12.8 
10.7 10. 10.5 +16.1 
17.2 16.6 16.7 +7.7 
12.6 11.5 11.5 +16,2 
15.8 15.8 15.6 +9.5 
e7 a g:7 +147 
0 | “I ee 
13.9 13.7 13.8 7 
e2 6.7 6.9 +23.5 
443.0 436.6 437.3 
sins 3.5 05 
9.8 9.8 9.6 
Slt 27.0 27.1 
59.0 58.3 58.6 
2.0 1.9 2.0 
16.0 16,2 16,1 









1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month 
and total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the quarter, See table 3 for statutory size- 
of-firm coverage provisions. 

2/ Adjusted so as to be comparable with 1947 data. Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial 
reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers' nature of business. 

3/ Based on estimated data for 1948 and actual data for 1947; includes effect of changes in industrial classification made effective 
between periods compared. 

Y/ Increase less than 05 percent. 
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Bureau of Employment Security 
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‘VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES NEW APPLICATIONS 4 
12,500 1,000 
10,000 750 | 
7,500 500 ( 
et 250 ee a 
1948 1949 1948 me = fo 
COUNSELING INTERVIEWS j __-PLACEMENTS 


150 2,000 


75 1,000 








0 wale 0 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS \ 
2,500 10,000 
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500 2,500 
1948. 7 1949 1948 1949 
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150,000 


a Ba Se 
1,500 
Vay, Sia ae SLY 


1,000 





l/ Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only. 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


Total civilian employment, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, de- 
clined roughly 2 million telow the December level to 57.4 million in Jamary. 
However, this was still about a quarter of a million greater than the number in 
employed status a year agoe Nonfarm employment at 50.7 million reflected a decrease 
of 1.4 million from the level in December. Men accounted for the greater portion 
of this decrease as continuing curtailments in outdoor activities such as construc= 
tion and lumbering adversely affected male employment. The decline in female non- 
farm employment in Jamuary reflected primarily the termination of holiday trade 
activities. Farm employment, as a result of further seasonal curtailments in 
agrioultural operations and unusually unfavorable weather conditions, fell roughly 
600,000 below December to 6.8 million in January--roughly 300,000 fewer than the 
number enployed on farms a year agoe In contrast to the situation in nonagricultur- 
al employment, women accounted for the greater portion of the decline in farm 
enployment. 


The number of unemployed persons, according to Census estimates, rose 723,000 over 
the December level to 2,664,000--about 600,000 higher than a year ago, and repre- 
senting the highest volume since March 1946. These constituted about 4.4 percent 
of the total civilian labor force in January. The difference between the decline 
of 2 million in the level of employment and the increase of 723,000 in unemploy-= 
ment was accounted for by the withdrawal from the labor force of many workers who 
had been engaged in temporary seasonal employment in agriculture, food processing, 
and tradee Since the greater proportion of those withdrawing from the labor 
market in January were women, the rise in unemployment had a heavier impact upon 
mene Unemployment among men increased by 600,000 to 2,011,000 while the number of 
unemployed women Tose 123,000 to 653,000. 


Most of the deciine in employment and increase in unemployment between December and 
January was attributable to the continuing contraction of typically seasonal 
activities sucm’ as farming, food processing, construction, and lumbering and to 
post-holiday curtailments in trade and post office activities. In addition, lay- 
offs also occurred in a number of other industries inoluding machinery, rubber, 


Table 1--Summary of Employment Security Operations, January 1949 


Percentage change 


from Number or amount 
Activity Number or amount December January January 1948 
1948 1948 

Reception contacts...s.ee 9,346,500 ~ 28.6 25.0 7,477,100 
New applications 1/.e.eee 830,900 {38.8 - 27.3 652, 700 
Counseling interviews... 71,400 f 15.1 = '42.6 124,200 
Placements (total)ecosece 397,900 - 39.9 - 3.7 413,200 

Nonfarmecocccvcccccccce 307,600 - 9.3 - 17.8 374,100 
Initial ClaimBecocesecese “f 1,552,000 Ps 17e3 4 63.9 947,200 
Continued claimse.e.eseee 2/ 6,578,000 #271 #8 62.8 4,041,700 
Weekly average 

Deneficiariaseccccccsecs ~f 1,212,000 £29.0 56.6 773,700 
Benefits paidesssseccocee 5/$102,9635, 000 4 28.8 73.9 $59,209,200 


Includes written applications only. There are certain classes of job-seekers 
for whom written applications are not taken. 

2/ Includes estimates for Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota, and Wyoming; data not 
received. 


. 3/ Includes estimates for Nebraska and South Carolina; data not received. 


textiles, clothing, furniture, and household applicances. These lay-offs reflected 
curtailments in production as inventories and work schedules were adjusted in many 
establishments ard as supply and demand came more nearly into balance in many 
consumer goods linese 


Expleyment security activities in January were directly affected by the pattern of 
labor market developmentse Reception contacts, new applications, and all claims 
activities increased as new and continued unemployment moved upward while place- 
ments declined as job opportunities contracted in many industries experiencing _ 
seasonal and, to some extent, nonseasonal lulls. 


Visits to looal offices, new applisations, 
and c show er increase 


Continuing seasonal reductions in outdoor industries, the pest-holiday curtailment 
in trade, and some lay-offs in heavy and consumer goods industries as inventories 
umerwent adjustment in many establiehments were reflected in sharp increases in 
reception contacts, new applications, and claims during Januerye Visits to local 
effices rose about 30 percent over the December volume to approximately 9.5 
million--one-fourth greater than the total inflow a year age. Some 850,900 jeb- 
seekers filed new applications during the month--nearly two-fifths more than in 
December and representing the highest volume since May 1946. Women experienced 
the largest relative increase in new applications during the month--up 42 percent 
to about 246,000. Veterans, with a 34-percent gain, accounted for 239,500 new jeb 
applications and oontinued to represent roughly two-fifths of all new male 
applicants. 


Initial claims for State unemployment insurance, representing new instances of un- 
employment, rose from 1,523,200 in December to 1,552,000 in January. Continued 
claims, representing weeks of unemployment, rese 27 percent over the December 
volume to 6,578,000. A weekly average of 1,212,000 persons received unemployment 
benefits in January as compared te an average of 939,400 in December--an inorease 
ef 29 percent. The amount of benefits paid showed a corresponding rise during the 
month-=up 29 percent to $102,968,000, the largest amount for-any month since 

May 1946. Increases in claims during December and January were heavier than those 
experienced in recent years- Employment reductions in seasonal industries this 
year were not only sharper than in preceding years, but were also augmented by 
continued downward adjustments in other industries. A mamnaber of industries 
apparently were returning to normal peacetime seasonal patterns as supply caught 
up with eumlated demand, Persistent reports were received of lay-offs due to lack 
ef demand and a reduction of inventories. 


Insured unemployment continues 
sharp upward movement 


The average weekly yolume of insured unempleyment under the State, veteran, and 
railroad systems showed a marked upturn between Desember and January--up from 
1,537,500 te 2,174,700. The average weekly volume of State insured unenpleyment 
rese 57 percent te 1,586,200, while the average weekly volume of insured unemploy- 
ment under the veterans pregram increased 65 percent during January to 519,000. 
Since last October--the 1948 lew mouth for insured unenployment--the weekly average 
under State programs has nearly deubled while the average weekly volume under the 
vetorans program has more than doubled. The ratie of State insured unemployment te 
average monthly covered employment was 4.8 percent during the week ending 

January 8 as contrasted te 3.3 percent during the comparable week in 1948. 











Couns eli interviews inorease - 





Reversing the decline of the two preceding months, counseling interviews rose 13 
percent during January to approximately 71,400. Women accounted for the largest 
relative increase--up 18 percent to 12,900. Nearly 34,500 interviews were held 
with veterans--about 13 percent more than in December and representing the largest 
monthly volume since August 1948. Veterans continued to account for roughly 3 out 
of every 5 counseling interviews with men. 


Referrals and placemnits 

experience further deoline 

Total referrals and placements dropped sharply during January as seasonal factors, 
unusually unfavorable weather conditions, and downward adjustments in production in 
a number of industries where supply had come more nearly into balance with demand 
resulted in an over-all contraction of job opportunities. Total referrals declined 
roughly 28 percent to 655,800 while total placements fell approximately two-fifths 
below the December volume to 397,900. Agricultural activities accounted for 
approximately 103,400 referrals and 90,300 plasements--70 percent fewer than in 
December but more than double the volumes a year ago. Nonagricultural referrals and 
placements in January sontinued the downtrend of the three preceding months with 
declines of 3.3 percent and 9.35 peroent respectively. A total of 552,400 nonfarm 
referrals and 307,600 placements of nonagricultural workers were made during the 
month. These were considerably lower than the volumes a year agoe Contrary to 

the trend for the country as a whole during January, 19 States experienced increases 
in nonfarm referrals and 1] States reported nonfarm placement gains. January's 
reduction in local office nonagricultural placements affected all major industry 


groups except manufacturing and service; in these groups, placements edged slightly 
above the December levels. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Local office traffic and new . Total referrals and 
applications increase sharply placements down further 
Reception contacts and new job applications The continuing seasonal contraction in oute 


rose sharply during January 6s unemployment door activities, post-holiday curtailments in 
moved upward. The rise in the volume of job- | trade, and some nonseasonal reductions in 
seekers reflected further seasonal declines such industries as machinery, machine tools, 
in such industries as farming, food processing,| rubber, textiles, clothing, furniture and 
construction, and lumbering and post-holiday | other consumer durable goods were largely 
curtailments in trade and post office responsible:for the further decline in total 
activities. Some lay-offs in a number of referrals and placements. Total referrals 
capital goods and consumer goods industries fell approximately 28 percent during January 
where supply and demand had come more nearly j|to a level of 655,800, while placements, at 
in balance further expanded the inflow of a volume of 397,900, were roughly two-fifths 
job-seekerse Approximately 9-35 million below the December totale Both total 

visita to local offices were made during referrals and placements in January reflected 
January--nearly 30 percent more than in the decreases from the level a year ago, with the 
preceding month and one-fourth more than the | sharper relative decline ocourring in 

total inflow a year agoe referrals--down 14 peroent from January 1948, 
as compared to a decline of only 4 percent 

in total placements. 





































Some 830,900 persons filed new job applica- 
tions with leoal employment offices during 
Januarye This volume represented an increase 
of nearly two-fifths over that for December 
and was the highest monthly volume sinoe May 
1946. Women showed the largest relative in- 
crease in new applications--up 42 percent 
over the preceding month to roughly 246,000, 
the highest volume since June 1948. Male 
nonveterans followed with a 40-percent gain 
to total 345,400 new applications for the 
month, while veterans, with a 34-percent in- 
orease, accounted for 239,500 new job appli- 
cations during January. Veterans continued 
to represent roughly two-fifths of all new 
male applicants. 


Further sharp decreases in farm referrals and 
placements occurred during January as 
seasonal factors and unusually adverse 
weather conditions ourtailed agricultural 
operations in most sections of the country. 
Approximately 103,400 referrals and 90,300 
agricultural placements were made by public 
employment offices during the month--70 per- 
cent fewer than in December but more than 
double the volumes a year agoe 


All but six States reported farm placement 
declines in January. Among the States 
showing an increase in the volume of farm 
placements, only two (California and South 
Carolina) experienced substantial gains. 

The increase in California reflected 
primarily expanded demands on local offices 
for farm workers in fruit and tree-nut crop 
activities, while South Carolina's gain 
represented increased placement activity with 
vegetable and general farms. Rather negli- 
gible increases in the number of farm place- 
ments occurred in Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Wyoming. 


Following the trend of all new applications, 
those filed by handicapped applicants also 
rose substantially during January--nearly one- 
fourth above the December level to approxi- 
mately 28,900. The January volume was, 
however, 4 percent below that of a year agoe 
New applications of handicapped male non- 
veterans at a level of 13,200 reflected a 

26 percent increase over the preceding month, 
while women with a total of 5,500 new appli- 
cations in January showed a similar rise. 

The January volume of new applications filed 
by handicapped veterans (approximately 12,300) 
represented an increase of one-fifth over the 
December level. Veterans accounted for 
roughly one-half? of all new applications filed 
by male handicapped applicants during the 
monthe 


The relative distribution of placements among 
jor crop activities in January differed 
substantially from the pattern of the previous 
nth primarily as a result of the sharp drop 
in cotton picking placement activity. Cotton 
icking activities, which had absorbed 
roughly 80 peroent of all farn placements 











during December, accounted for only 31 per=- 
cent in January. Placements in cotton 
picking were concentrated primarily in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, California, 
and Arizona. The volume of placements in 
vegetable crop activities remained virtually 
unchanged between December and January. 
However, as a result of the sharp drop in 
the total volume of farm placements between 
the two months, placements in vegetable crop 
activities accounted for a larger relative 
proportion of the total--up from 13 percent 
in December to 47 percent of all farm place- 
ments in January. The bulk of these place- 
ments were made in Oklahoma, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Florida, Texas, and California. 
Other agricultural activities, which 
accounted for an inoreased proportion of farm 
placements in January, were general farm 
activities (up from 2 percent of all farm 
placements in December to 9 percent in 
January), and fruit and tree-nut crop activi- 
ties, which accounted for 3 percent of total 
farm placements in December and 8 percent in 
January e 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placements down for fourth 


consecutive month 


The over-all contraction of job opportunities 
in the nonagrioultural segments of the 
eoonomy during January was reflected in a 
continuing decline in nonfarm referrals and 
placements. Referrals dipped $.5 percent 
below the December level to 552,400, while 
nonfarm placements fell 9.3 percent during . 
January to a monthly total of 307,600. 
January's volumes of nonfarm referrals and 
placements were lower than those of a year 
ago--22 percent and 18 percent respectively. 
Moreover, the respective declines of 3.3 per- 
cent and 9.35 percent in nonfarm referrals and 
placenmsnts between December and Jamuary 
represented greater relative decreases than 
ocourred between December 1947 and January a 
year ago--during which period referrals de- 
clined by less than one percent and place- 
ments by approximately 6 percent. Nonfarm 


- placements of veterans in January 1949, at 


81,800, represented a decrease of 17 percent 
from the preceding month. Veterans, however, 
continued to account for nearly half of all 
placements of men in nonagricultural jobs. 
Placements of male nonveterans contracted 15 
percent during January to 87,450. Total non- 
farm placements of women remained relatively 
unchanged at approximately 138,300. 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of handi- 
capped job-seekers also declined during 
January--down approximately 8 percent from 
the December volumes to 19,850 and 11,900 
respectively. Both referrals and placements 
of handicapped job-seekers during January were 
substantially below the volumes a year ago-- 
down 31 percent and 22 percent respectively. 
Placements of handicapped women in nonfarm 
jobs increased 4.3 percent between December 
and January to roughly 1,700. All other 
groups represented in local office files con- 
tinued to show placement declines, with handi- 
capped male nonveterans experiencing the 
largest relative drop--down 14 percent to 
3,700. Nonfarm placements of handicapped 
veterans, at approximately 6,600 in January, 
reflected a 6.6 percent decline from the 
preceding month. Veterans continued to 
account for roughly three-fifths of all non- 
farm placements of handicapped men. The 
number of handicapped veterans’ active appli- 
cations on file with local employment offices 
rose further, primarily as a result of the 
continuing contraction of seasonal activities-- 
up nearly one-fifth over December to 87,200. 
Placements of all handicapped persons during 
January constituted approximately 4 peroent 
of total placements of job-seekers in nonfarm 
jobs, and represented no significant change 
from the general pattern which prevailed 
throughout the preceding year. 


While nonfarm referrals and placements for 
the country as a whole continued to decline 
during January, the situation affecting the 
individual States was considerably more varied 
than during the preceding month. Whereas in 
December, all States reported decreases in 
nonfarm referrals, during January increases 
occurred in 19 States. Similarly, the number 
of States reporting increases in nonfarm 
placements rose from 2 during December to 1l 
in Januarye 


ll major indust rroups 
except manufacturing and service 
experience placement declines 


During January all major industry groups 

except the manufacturing and service categories 
experienced declines in nonfarm placements, 

he largest proportionate declines occurring 
vithin the construction, and transportation, 
communication, and other publio utilities 
groups. Continuing seasonal contractions 
resulted in a volume of 24,700 construction 
placements during Jamary--down 29 peroent 
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from the December total. Similarly, the 
volume of 12,500 placements in transportation 
communication, and public utilities during 
January represented a reduction of 29 per-~ 
cent from the previous month. Placements in 
wholesale and retail trade fell 22 percent 
to roughly 60,300. The declining groups 
also included government (down 8 percent to 
18,400), which during December had shown 
substantial placement gains as a result of 
temporary holiday post office employment 
increasese Contrary to the over-all direce 
tion of nonfarm placements in January, the 
service and manufacturing groups edged 
slightly above the levels of the previous 
month to 95,400 and 87,700 placements 
respectivelye 


Changes in the relative distribution of 
nonfarm placements by major industry group 
between December and January are indicated 
by the following table: 


Percent of total 


Ma jor industry group January December 


Constructioneccccesccose 8.0 1002 
Manufacturingececseccecce 28.5 25.7 
Transportation, 

communication, and 

public utilities.cecce 4.1 52 
Wholesale and retail 

CVAdGcccecccccssccccce 19.6 2269 
Service--totalecescoccre $1.0 27.8 

Domesticecccccccccccce 20.5 18.7 
Govermment.cccccccscces 6.0 5.9 


All major occupational groups other than 
service and semi-skilled experienced de- 
clines in the volume of nonfarm placements 
during January» Placements in the semi- 
skilled group rose by 10 peroent over the 
December volume to a level of approximately 
41,700--the first increase in this category 
since September. January's placements of 
service workers (97,600) while only 
slightly higher than that of the preceding 
month, likewise represented the first in- 
crease since September. The largest 
relative decline in nonfarm placements by 
major occupational group during January 
ocourred within the professional and 
managerial group--down 23 percent to 4,100. 
The pereentage decline in placements of un- 
skilled workers followed closely-=21 per= 
cent below the December total to 95,000 in 


Januarye Placements of applicants in 

clerical and salés jobs dropped 15 percent 
to 49,000. The smallest relative decline 
during January occurred in the skilled group-- 
down 3 percent to 21,000. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm place- 
ments among major occupational groups 

showed the following shifts between December 
and January: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group January December 
Professional and 

managerialecscserccscccose 1e3 1.6 
Clerical and saleSeccccce 15.8 16.9 
Servic Oecececcccssccvcces 31.8 2825 
Skilledeccceccccccevscccce 6.7 6.3 
Semi-skilledecececccccese 13.5 11.2 
Unskilled and otherecesee 30.9 35.5 


Counseling interviews increase 


Reversing the decline of the two preceding 
months, counseling interviews rose 135 per- 
cent during January to reach a monthly total 
of approximately 71,400. Women accounted 
for the largest relative inorease--up 18 per- 
cent to 12,900. Nearly 34,500 interviews 
were held with veterans--roughly 13 percent 
more than in the preceding month and 
representing the largest monthly volume since 
August 1948. Male nonveterans accounted for 
roughly 24,000 counseling interviews re- 
flecting an ll-percent gain over the December 
total. As hae been the case during most of 
the preceding year, interviews with veterans 
constituted approximately three-fifths of 
all counseling interviews with mene 


Enployer visits continue decline 


Visits to employers continued to contract 
during January, declining roughly 9,300 (507 
percent) to a level of 154,800--lowest 
monthly volume sinoe December 1946. Several 
factors contributed to this decline. Among 
these were the unusually severe weather con- 
ditions which limited travel in many 
sections of the country and the reduction in 
available staff time for employer visiting 
as a result of increased claims work~load 
pressures on limited personnel in many local 
offices. Employment office personnel made 

' roughly 138,500 visits to nonagricultural 
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employers during January--about 7 percent 
fewer than the number in December. 
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5 percent during Jammary to a total of 
16,200, representing the first increase in 
to agrioultural employers increased roughly /this activity since June 1948. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


CLAIMS AND PAYMENTS, January 1949 


A combination of seasonal and nonseasonal 
factors caused new and continued umen- 
ployment to rise over the already high 
levels of December, Initial claims, 
representing new instances of wmemploy- 
ment rose from 1,323,200 to 1,552,000, 
while continued claims, representing 
weeks of wmemployment, rose another 1,4 
million to 6,578,000. On an average, 
1,212,000 persons received a benefit 
check each week during January as com- 
pared to 939,400 in December, As a 
result the amoumt of benefits paid 
showed a corresponding increase, from 
$80,0 million in December to $103.0 mil- 
lion in January--the largest amomt for 
any month since May 1946, 





The rise in claim activity during 
December and January follows the pattern 
of previous years, as wuemployment in- 
Creases in seasonal industries. The 
relatively large increases in claims 
during December and January this year, 
however, makes the rise of particular 
significance, The usual employment 
decline in seasonal industries was aug- 
mented this year by continued downward 
adjustments in other industries. Some 
of the latter had demonstrated weak- 
nesses during the fall of 1948, as 
indicated by the almost wprecedented 
increase in claims during November 1948, 
In addition, the seasonal increases in 
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many industries appeared to be heavier 
than usual. Other industries apparently 
were returning to normal peacetime sea- 
sonal patterns as supply caught up with 
demand. Persistent reports were received 
of lay-offs due to lack of demand and re- 
duction of inventories. It was not pose 
sible, however, at this time to deter- 
mine the extent to which each of these 
additional factors were responsible for 
this heaviér-than-usual increase in the 
claim load. 


Manufacturing employment declines 


Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that the most sig- 
nificant employment decline occurred in 
manufacturing, which dropped 403,000 be~ 
tween mid-December and mid-January, in 
contrast to a drop of 87,000 during the 
same period a year ago. From a post-war 
high of 16.7 million in September 1948, 
all manufacturing employment has declined 
in each of the past 4 months to a level of 
15.9 million during January. The non- 
durable goods manufacturing group showed 
the greatest decline, especially the type 
subject to Christmas trade expansion. A 
temporary outback in production was nec- 
essary to permit the excess goods to be 
disposed of. 


The next few months should tell the story 


The permanency and the true significance 

of the relatively high January claim lead 
will become more clear by April or May 
when warm weather permits resumption of 
construction, agriculture, trade, and ether 
industries which normally expand or resume 
activity in the spring months. 


Seasonal factors 


By and large the same climate conditions 
which contributed to the claim load during 
December were active in January. The 

severe weather and heavy snows, particularly 
in the West North Central States, slowed 
down or halted construction activities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that employment in construction dropped 
about 200,000 in January as compared with 
100,000 in January 1948. 


Lay-offs in the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry were particularly hoavy during 





January as a result of inclement weather. 
This was an important factor in the increased 
claim loads in Oregon and Washington. These 
two States account for roughly 16 percent of 
the covered workers in lumbering. Another 
factor was the price drop in certain grades 
of lumber and the lack of storage space. 
Eleven other widely scattered States reported 
lay-offs in lumbering and logging. Lay-offs 
in food processing, another highly seasonal 
industry, were reported by nine States 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. In Colorado, the sugar fac- 
tories which closed in November were still 
inactive. In California the unseasonable 
weather reduced the harvest and packing of 
the citrus and truck farm crops and was a 
major factor in the increased claim load. 


The usual post-Christmas lay-offs in retail 
trade were reported by almost every State. 
Year-end lay-offs for inventory in retail 
trade ana other industries were a widespread 
factor in the January claim loads. These 
were usually of short duration but in some 
cases the lay-offs were extended while 
manufacturers made repairs, retooled, and 
moved cautiously with an eye on the out-look 
for spring business. Lay-offs in several 
different industries were reported, many 
presumably for inventory purposes. 


Three States——-Pennsylvania, North Carolina 
and Virginiasreported seasonal lay-offs in 
tebacco processing. 


Other developments 


Employment in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries continued to decline during January, 
in contrast to a small increase during the 
same period in 1948. Reporte of new and 
scontinued unemployment in one or both of 
those industries were received from 15 east- 
ern States, with the usual concentration in 
the New England and Southern areas. A 
significant volume of lay-offs in the primary 
metal and metal fabricating industries 
occurred in 10 eastern States--Alabams, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
Worth Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. The drop in non- 
ferrous metal products employment during 
January is a continuation of the decline 
which began in mid-1947. In addition, cut- 
backs in machine toels were reported by 
Georgia, Maryland and Vermont. 





Although the weather conditions were ex- 
ceptionally severe in the western part of 
the Nation, unseasonably warm weather in 
certain eastern areas reduced the demand 


for coal. As a result, lay-offs in mining 
occurred in six eastern States--Alabama, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


Workers in various phases of the anto 
industry experienced lay-offs during 
January. lLay-offs occurred in auto assen- 
bly plants in Georgia and New York; in 

parts plants in Indiana and Pennsylvania; 

end lay-offs because of a model changeover 
in Wisconsin. No information is available 
on the Michigan auto industry during January, 


Cutbacks in the household appliances in- 
dustries were reported by Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York while a 
considerable volume of lay-offs in radio 
and television occurred in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 


Widespread increase in beth types of claims 


All States showed an increase in continued 
claims during. January; and all but six 
States reported a rise in initial claims. 
Outstanding increases in initial claims 
were 23,300 in Ohio, 33,800 in California, 
while those in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia were in excess of 
20,000. New York and California also re— 
ported the largest increases in continued 
claims, 110,700 and 131,100 respectively. 


While initial claims this January on a 
national basis were slightly more than one 
and a half times the number received during 
January 1948, they were more than double 

in nine States—Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Similarly, the January continued 
claims were more than double those of 
January 1948 in seven of these eight States 
(Arkansas and Oregen excepted) as well as 
New Hampshire, Tennessee ani Utah. 

State hi hts 

Maseachisetts.—Except for the important 
textile industry, signs of improvement were 
indicated by the recall of workers in many 
industries. Although a large watch firm 
closed down indefinitely, financial negoti- 


ations presented a possibility for re- 
opening of the plant. Some 2,500 workers 
laid off early in the month because of flood 
damage were rehired. 


é 


New Jersey.——The substantial rise in claims 
reflects the sharp rise in unemployment that 
took place over the year end. There is now 
definite evidence that business and indus- 
try overproduced in the season leading up 
to Christmas, with a result that a tenm- 
porary halt in production was necessary to 
reduce inventories. This was particularly 
+rue in consumer goods, especially items 
for Christmas trade. Except for year-end 
lay-offs for inventory, the basic heavy in- 
dustries have shown few signs of distur- 
bances caused by falling off of demand. 


New York.«-The increase in continued clains 
was due to the usual seasonal factors such 
az post-holiday lay-offs in retail trade, 
postoffices, outdoor work, and service 
activities, as well as inventory lay-offs 
(indicating a return to pre-war practices). 
There were also lay-offs in the auto and 
home appliances industries. Conditions 
were uncertain in the nonferrous metal in- 
dustry. Continued inactivity in the apparel 
and textile line also contributed to the 
claim load. The upsurge in claimants was 
less pronounced in the New York City area 
while the heaviest increases occurred in 
the Albany-Schenectady-Trey area. 


@ 


Pennsylvania.~-Industries which contributed 
Sizeable numbers of claimants were con- 
struction, food processing, textile, apparel, 
hosiery, tobacco, auto parts, glass, radio 
and television parts, metal fabricating, 
furniture, distilling, aluminum, oil re- 
fining, and coal mining. Partial unemploy- 
ment appears to have increased. Many of 
the lay-offs were temporary and for in- 
ventories. Others, however, were due to 
reduced demand for products or to shortages 
of material and were of indefinite duration. 


Ohio.—-Claims resulting from the expected 
year-end inventory lay-offs and curtailment 
in construction were augmented by production 
cutbacks. 


Illinois..—The January increase in claims” 
was due to post—holiday unemployment in re- 
tail trade, short tims inventory- lay-offs 

and curtailed construction activities. Re- 
ductions or shutdowns in household appliances, 
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many industries appeared to be heavier 
than usual. Other industries apparently 
were returning to normal peacetime sea- 
sonal patterns as supply caught up with 
demand. Persistent reports were received 
of lay-offs due to lack of demand and re- 
duction of inventories. It was not pos 
sible, however, at this time to deter- 
mine the extent to which each of these 
additional factors were responsible for 
thie heavier-than-usual increase in the 
claim load. 


Manufacturing employment declines 


Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that the most sig- 
nificant employment decline occurred in 
manufacturing, which dropped 403,000 be- 
tween mid-December and mid—January, in 
contrast to a drop of 87,000 during the 
same period a year ago. From a post-war 
high of 16.7 million in September 1918, 
all manufacturing employment has declined 
in each of the past 4+ months to a level of 
15.9 million during January. The non- 
durable goods manufacturing group showed 
the greatest decline, especially the type 
subject to Christmas trade expansion. A 
temporary outback in production was nec- 
essary to permit the excess goods to be 
disposed of. 


The next few months should tell the story 


The permanency and the true significance 

of the relatively high January claim lead 
will become more clear by April or May 

when warm weather permits resumption of 
construction, agriculture, trade, and ether 
industries which normally expand or resume 
activity in the spring months. 


Seasonal factors 


By and large the same climate conditions 
which contributed to the claim load during 
December were active in January. The 

severe weather and heavy snows, particularly 
in the West North Central States, slowed 
down or halted construction activities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that employment in construction dropped 
about 200,000 in January as compared with 
100,000 in January 1948. 


Lay-offs in the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry were particularly heavy during 





January as a result of inclement weather. 
This was an important factor in the increased 
claim loads in Oregon and Washington. These 
two States account for roughly 16 percent of 
the covered workers in lumbering. Another 
factor was the price drop in certain grades 
of lumber and the lack of storage space. 
Eleven other widely scattered States reported 
lay-offs in lumbering and logging. Lay-offs 
in food processing, another highly seasonal 
industry, were reported by nine States-— 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. In Colorado, the sugar fac- 
tories which closed in November were still 
inactive. In California the unseasonable 
weather reduced the harvest and packing of 
the citrus and truck farm crops and was a 
major factor in the increased claim load. 


The usual post-Christmas lay-offs in retail 
trade were reported by almost every State. 
Year-end lay-offs for inventory in retail 
trade ana other industries were a widespread 
factor in the January claim loads. These 
were usually of short duration but in some 
cases the lay-offs were extended while 
manufacturers made repairs, reteoled, and 
moved cautiously with an eye on the out-look 
for spring business. Lay-offs in several 
different industries were reported, many 
presumably for inventory purposes. 


Three States—Pennsylvania, North Carolina 
and Virginias-reported seasonal lay-offs in 
tobacco processing. 


Other developments 


Employment in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries continued to decline during January, 
in contrast to a small increase during the 
same period in 1948. Reports of new and 
scontinued unemployment in one or both of 
those industries were received from 15 east- 
ern States, with the usual concentration in 
the New England and Southern areas. A 
significant volume of lay-offs in the primary 
metal and metal fabricating industries 
occurred in 10 eastern States--Alabams, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. The drop in non- 
ferrous metal products employment during 
January is a continuation of the decline 
which began in mid-1947. In addition, cut- 
backs in machine toels were reported by 
Georgia, Maryland and Vermont. 





Although the weather conditions were ex- 
ceptionally severe in the western part of 
the Nation, unseasonably warm weather in 
certain eastern areas reduced the demand 


for coal. As a result, lay-offs in mining 
occurred in six eastern States--Alabama, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


Workers in various phases of the auto 
industry experienced lay-offs during 
January. lLay-offs occurred in auto assem 
bly plants in Georgia and New York; in 

parts plants in Indiana and Pennsylvania; 

end lay-offs because of a model changeover 
in Wisconsin. No information is available 
on the Michigan auto industry during January, 


Cutbacks in the household appliances in- 
dustries were reported by Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York while a 
considerable volume of lay-offs in radio 
and television occurred in Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. 


Widespread increase in both types of claims 


All States showed an increase in continued 
claims during January; and all but six 
States reported a rise in initial claims. 
Outstanding increases in initial claims 
were 23,300 in Ohio, 33,800 in California, 
while those in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia were in excess of 
20,000. New York and California also re— 
ported the largest increases in continued 
claims, 110,700 and 131,100 respectively. 


While initial claims this January on a 
national basis were slightly more than one 
and a half times the number received during 
January 1948, they were more than double 

in nine States—Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Similarly, the January continued 
clains were more than double those of 
January 1948 in seven of these eight States 
(Arkansas and Oregen excepted) as well as 
New Hampshire, Tennessee and Utah. 

State hi hts 

Massachusetts.—Except for the important 
textile industry, signs of improvement were 
indicated by the recall of workers in many 
industries. Although a large watch firm 
closed down indefinitely, financial negoti- 


ations presented a possibility for re- 
opening of the plant. Some 2,500 workers 
laid off early in the month because of flood 
damage were rehired. 


New Jersey.—-The substantial rise in claims 
refiects the sharp rise in unemployment that 
took place over the year end. There is now 
definite evidence that business and indus- 
try overproduced in the season leading up 
to Christmas, with a result that a tem- 
porary halt in production was necessary to 
reduce inventories. This was particularly 
true in consumer goods, especially items 
for Christmas trade. Except for year-end 
lay-offs for inventory, the basic heavy in- 
dustries have shown few signs of distur- 
bances caused by falling off of demand. 


New York.«-The increase in continued claims 
was due to the usual seasonal factors such 
as post—-holiday lay-offs in retail trade, 
postoffices, outdoor work, and service 
activities, as well as inventory lay-offs 
(indicating a return to pre-war practices). 
There were also lay-offs in the auto and 
home appliances industries. Conditions 
were uncertain in the nonferrous metal in- 
dustry. Continued inactivity in the apparel 
and textile line also contributed to the 
claim load. The upsurge in claimants was 
less pronounced in the New York City area 
while the heaviest increases occurred in 
the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area. 


Pennsylvania..-Industries which contributed 
sizeable numbers of claimants were con- 
struction, food processing, textile, apparel, 
hosiery, tobacco, auto parts, glass, radio 
end television parts, metal fabricating, 
furniture, distilling, aluminum, oil re- 
fining, and coal mining. Partial unemploy- 
ment appears to have increased. Many of 
the lay-offs were temporary and for in- 
ventories. Others, however, were due to 
reduced demand for products or to shortages 
of material and were of indefinite duration. 


Ohio.«-Claims resulting from the expected 
year-end inventory lay-offs and curtailment 
in construction were augmented by production 
cutbacks. 


Illinois..—The January increase in claims 

was due to post-holiday unemployment in re- 
tail trade, short time inventory lay-offs 

and curtailed construction activities. Re- 
ductions or shutdowns in household appliances, 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, March 1949 


1, Insured workers (estimated for 1948).......0 


2, Covered employment (estimated)............ eho 


3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims.......... 


be Number filing continued claims........ 


4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
Cy SOMbOAL ss ees eas bs see er hee 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... 
(3) Average number per week ...... 
b, Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month; 
CM UIC a aa ee ame 
(2) Percent of all fietannees cs 
(3) Average number per week,...... 


5. Beneficiaries 
a. Average weekly number in the month; 


€1) MUM O OTe ch wchin obs kine ck EWS Aa 
(2) Percent of insured workers..ce 


6, Amount of benefits 
Boe TOA) LOM MONG 6 «nave o.4 ain Deon aah s 0 wbe 
b, Average weekly payment (for total 
MME VION G Lee accu wie «dink ere Vcc ie aw oe 





March February 
37,000,000 

<= 31, 700,000 
313,068 293, &28 
1,937,100 1,407,102 
1, 281,001 byeve woe 
3709 39.3 
320, 250 e555) 
1,131, 763 1,184, 858 
3305 36.1 
2g2, oh1 296, 214 
1, 783,000 1, 466,000 
ig 4.0 


$152, 373,000 $115, 264, 329 


$20, 04 $20,02 


See other side for explanation of derived items 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 


Data _ on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed, The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings 
data from the Bureau of OldeAge and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits, 


Item 2, Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies, 

Item 4, Claimant turnover. 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item; 


it 


the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
month, 


A 

B= the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
LWoweek period. 

C= AaB, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 

D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 


fourth week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the 
period, 


Item Ua (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims dmring 4 weeks in 
month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Item 4b (2), Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 
weeks in the month is obtained by dividing D by C. 


Item 5a. Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the 
calendar month total of weeks compensated, 


Data used in item 3 are for the weeks ended February 26. and March 26, 
Data used in item 4 are for the following weeks, 


For February; Weeks ended February 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
For Marchs Weeks ended Merch 5, 12, 19, and 26, 





Factors mentioned by State agencies as directly or indirectly affecting claims volumes during January 1949 


Amount of change 


from Dec. 1948 
(In thousands) 





Factor 


sent 
Initial | Continue . 
Claims freee 


tal..... | 1/+229.0 | 1/+1,403.0 | Claims postponed from Christmas week to first week in January. Post-Christmas lay-offs in retail trade. 


Region I; 
Conn..... Lay-offs for inventory & in electrical appliances, metal products, textiles, & consumer goods, 
Maine.... Lay-offs in textiles & food processing. Shoe workers formerly laid off for inventory still unemployed. 
Mass..... Lay-offs have slowed down in most industries except textiles, Large watch firm closed down indefinitely. 


Lay-offs in textiles, textile machinery, constr., woodworking, lumber, vaper & pulp mills. 
No comment. 





VWwcsvecs Seasonal lay-offs in outdoor work, & in machine tools, textiles, apparel, woodworking, & paper. 
Region II: 

Del...... Lay-offs in constr., food processing, basket making and fabricated metal products. 

Hod acccce Lay-offs chiefly in consumer goods which overproduced for Xmas trade. Basic heavy industries unaffected. 

» > Aacnon Lay-offs in constr., auto (for retooling), & nonferrous metals, Textile & apparel still slow. 

Pa. ccccce Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, mining, metals, tobacco & radio; some for inventory, others permanent. 
Region III: 

D.C cccee Part of claims increase due to bad weather. 


Lay-offs in electrical tools, auto, rubber, clothing, ship repair, metal foundries, & industrial machines. 
Lay-offs in textiles contimed, seasonal lay-offs in tobacco, lumbering, & fish processing. 
Lay-offs in tobacco, seafood, shoes, textiles, mining, & foundries, Heavy rains hampered lumbering & constr. 





WiVa.vece Lay-offs in mining & its secondary effects. Strike in mines resulted in about 3,000 ICs. 
Region IV: 
E¥eiwress Lay-offs in distilleries, constr., mining, shoes, clothing & sawmilling. 
Mich..... Heavy production cutbacks in the Grand Rapids, Muskegon, St. Joseph and Pontiac areas. 
Ohio..... Normal year-end inventories and constr. curtailment augmented by production cutbacks. 
Region V: 
BTL sii’ © Lay-offs in trade, constr., household appliances, radio, bldg materials, mining, candy, toys & clothing. 
Tad. coves More than a seasonal lag in appliances, furniture, textiles, clothing,shoes, distilleries & auto varts, 
Minn..... New benefit years for some Claimants contributed to initial claim load. 
Wis...... Temporary lay-offs for inventories, lack of orders & seasonal cutbacks. Model changeover lay-off. 


Lay-offs in mining, outside work, trade, textile, apparel, & fabricated metal products. 

Decr, IC reflects cigar inventory lay-off in December. Seasonal inmigration of workers continued thru Jamuary, 
Lay-offs in lumber, constr., food processing, trade, & auto (model changeover), & machinery. 

Seasonal incr, in claims, including those resulting from lay-offs in garments ami sawmilling. 

Lay-offs chiefly in textiles, apparel, & lumbering. Also in trade, constr., & iron castings. 

Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, leather, metal products, rubber, iron & steel due to lack of orders. 


Seasonal lay-offs and lay-offs for inventory. Incr. CC due to longer periods of unemployment. 

Seasonal lay-offs accentuated by bad weather. Lay-offs due to gas shortage & transportation breakdowns. 
Seasonal incr. in claims. Icy conditions prevailed most of month chiefly affecting constr. 

No comment. 

Lay-offs in constr., retail trade & restaurants following holiday season. 





S.Dak.... Seasonal incr, in Claims as well as unemployment due to heavy snows. 
Region VIII: 
Ark, 5.2. Lay-offs in sconstr., lumbering due to bad weather. Other lay-offs in trade & food due to lack of demand. 
DRsecccce Seasonal incr. in claims. 
N.Mex.... Seasonal incr. in claims. 
Okla..... Seasonal incr, in claims partly due to tad weather conditions. New quarter claims received. 
Bek. c«-es Lay-offs in constr., lumbering, & oil drilling due to bad weather. Strike in chemical plant affected 3400, 
Region It: : 
Colo..... Seasonal lay-offs in contr., trade & nonseasonal lay-offs. Sugar factories remained closed. 
Idaho.... Lay-offse in trade & outside * work particularly logging & constr. 
Mont..... Bad weather lay-offs in constr., lumbering & RR maintenance, Usual postholiday dinofte in retail trade. 
Utah..... Lay-offs in constr., & other outdoor work & retail trade. Copper firm still closed because of RR strike, 
WYO, c0- as Seasonal lay-offs contributed to claim load. 
Region X; 
Arisz..... Seasonal incr. in claims, 
Calif.... Bad weather curtailed logging, constr., harvest of citrus & truck crops which closed citrus crate firms. 
Beveccees Cold weather lay-offs in road & bldg. constr; Service trades doing slack business. 
Oreg..... Lay-offs in lumbering due to bad weather & drop in prices. Post-Xmas lay-offs in trade & service. 
Wash..... Bad weather curtailed constr.,& logging. Reduced demand for sawmill, plywood products. Power shortages. 
Territories: 
Alaska... No comment. 
Hawaii... No comment. 





1/ Includes estimates for Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota and Wyoming, 
p/ Data not received. 
3/ Increase less than 50. 


Note: IC denotes initial claims and CC denotes continued claims. 
This table corrected to February 18, 1949. 





radio, building materials and coal mining 
because of lack of orders accounted for a 
considerable volume of claims. Seasonal 
cutbacks in the production of toye, candy, 
and clothing were also reported. 


California.~-Severe weather conditions were 
responsible in a large part for the in- 
creased claim load resulting in curtailment 
of logging and construction activities. A 
limited harvest of citrus and truck creps 
resulted in the closing of box firms; alse 
post—holiday lay-offs of both part-time 
and permanent help in retail stores. 


Oregon.—-The large increases in all claims 
resulted from the heavy snow over most of 
the State and a month long cold spell. 

Many legging camps and sawmills closed after 
the drop in lumber prices while others 
could not operate because of weather cen- 
ditions which froze log ponds. 


Washington.—-In addition to factors similar 
to those in Oregon, reduced orders have 
slowed up sawmill, plywood, and door oper- 
ations. Power shortages have curtailed 
some industries particularly aluminun. 


Ineured Un oyment 


The average weekly volume of insured unem- 
ployment under the State, Veteran and Rail- 
road aysteme showed a marked upturn in 
January from 1,537,500 to 2,174, 700, re- 
presenting an increase in each of the three 


systems. The State weekly average rose 37 
percent to 1,586,200 while the Veteran 
average showed a greater relative increase 
of 53 percent to 519,000, Since last Oct- 
oberthe 1948 low month for insured unem- 
ployment-~-the State average has nearly 
doubled while the Veteran average has more 
than doubled. 


While State insured unemployment rose but 

37 percent on a national basis, it more than 
doubled in five western States—-—Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. In another four States-~Idaho, 
Iowa, Maryland, and Wisconsins—the January 
averages were almost double those for Dec- 
ember. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment was 4.8 
percent during the week ended January 8. 
This wae in contrast to 3.5 percent in 
December and 3.3 percent in January 1948. 

In California, Oregon and Washington it was 
over 9 percent; & percent or more in Rhode 
Island and Tennessee; and more than 7 per- 
cent in Maine and New Hampshire. The 9.9 
percent in Washington was the highest in 
the Nation. The ratio increased from Dec- 
ember to January in every State, and in all 
but 14 States it rose a full percentage 
point or more. In seven States——Arkansas, 
Idahe, Maryland, Montana, Oregon, Tennessee, 
and Washington—-it rose 2 or more percent— 
age points from December to January. Ratios 
lower than the national average were shown 
in regions III, IV, V, and VII. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
: February 1949 


Data for the 4 weeks ending February 26 While unemployment is considerably above the 


‘indicate that the volume of continued levels of a year ago in all areas of the 
claims for February will be equal to or country, it was disproportionately heavy in 
greater than those for January, while the Pacific Coast and New England areas. In 


initial claims will be considerably less. early February, roughly 22 percent of the 
Prior to the week ended February 26, which | Nation's unemployed covered workers were 


contained one less reporting day because located in Region X (Arizona, California, 
of. Washington's birthday, continued Nevada, Oregon and Washington) which has 
claims had increased each week since early only about 11 percent of the Nation's em 
December. Initial claims, however, had ployed workers. Similarly, 10 percent of 
declined more or less steadily since the covered unemployed were located in the 
reaching their peak in the first week of New England States—Connecticut, Maine, 
Jamuary. The weekly trends of claims Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
during January and through February 26 and Vermont—-which account for only 8 per- 
are as follows, (in 1,000): cent of the covered workers. On the other 


hand, 4 midwestern States—-Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin--accounted for 10 
percent of the unemployed and 14 percent of 








Week Initial Continued the employed. Following are the percentage 
_Ended Claims Clains distributions, by region, of State insured 
unemployment and covered employment during 
January & 414.0 1,475.8 the first week in February 1949. 
15 376.4 1,568.6 
22 - 347.3 ~ 1,618.8 , 
29 332.3 1,660.9 Covered workers 
. : Region OLN AVE Ds ate com = Se 
February 5 347.7 1,721.6 Unemployed Employed 
12 8 1,791.8 
19 ae 1,841.7 U.8. 100.0 100.0 
26 293.6 1,803.9 I 9.8 8.4 
II 26.9 ie 
Averages: III 5.0 . 
January 367.9 1,581.0 ey + ¢ ae 
b 23.0 1,791. ° ° 
re ruary 323 m 191.7 vr 7.0 al 
- . VII a Ha 
Lay-offs continued throughout February VIII of 6. 
in both seasonal and non-seasonal in- IX 1.7 me 
dustries. The textile and apparel in- x 21.9. 10. 
dustries:- remained relatively inactive. (in | a! 
Continued cold weather and snow, parti- 3 “ 
cularly in the western States, hampered The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
lumbering and construction. On the other average monthly covered employment was 5.7. 
hand, unseasonably warm weather in some percent during the week ended February 12, 
parts of the East kept many coal mines 1949 as compared to 4.8 in January and 3.7 
on part-time schedules. Many firms en- percent for February 1948. The highest 
gaged in making household and electrical ratios were 13.1 percent in Oregon, 12.3 in 
appliances, metal products, machinery, Washington, and 11.7 percent in California, 
and radios closed down or went on part- Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Nevada, Rhode Island 
time schedules. Some of the lay-offs and Tennessee showed ratios in excess of 8 
were temporary for inventory-taking but percent. Except for those in Florida, New 
the greater part of them appear to be York and North Carolina, the ratio increased 


more of a permanent nature. from January to February in every State. In 
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10 States the ratios rose more than two 
full percentage points, including Oregon 
where it rose more than 3 points. Delaware, 
District of Columbia and Texas were the 
only States with ratios of less than 3.0 
percent. 


Reconversion unemployment benefits for 


seamen 


The number of requests for trans¢ripts of 
WSA wage credits received from State 
agencies by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance declined slightly from 





2,714 in the 4 weeks ending January 28 to 
2,550 in the 4 weeks ending February 26. 
The 4—week period ending February 26 is the 
third consecutive month in which the aver- 
age number of weekly requests has been less 
than 700. These three months mark the 
lowest average number of weekly requests 
erp in the 14 months since January l, 
1948. 


California and New York accounted for 
approximately two-thirds of the requests 
received in the 4 weeks ending February 26. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from sslected States 
November 29, 1948 to February 28, 1949 





Total number received 


Average weekly number 





received 
Nov. 29 connate Jan.31l~ Nov.29=  Jan.3-28 Jan.3le 
Dec.31 1949 Feb.26 Dec.31 1949 Febd.26 
1948 (4 weeks) (4 weeks) 1948 
(5 weeks 

United States 39253 2,714 2,550 651 678 638 
California 1,042 812 797 208 203 199 
Maryland 46 50 33 9 12 8 
Massachusetts 135 100 82 27 25 20 
New Jersey 52 55 10 9 14 
New York 1,215 phy het 995 243 278 249 
Oregon 86 63 17 11 16 
Virginia 70 45 4O 14 11 10 
Washington 2ke 206 212 4g 52 53 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 


DISQUALIFICATIONS AND DENIALS 
October-December 1948 





In October-December 1948, 1,145,000 claim- 
ants established their insured status--a 
5.5 percent increase over the number in 
the preceding quarter. The increase was 
fairly general among the States, 38 of 
which reported a rise in the number of new 
insured claimants, with increases of 10 
percent or more-in 31 States. The largest 
numerical increase cccurred in California 
where the number of new claimants with 
sufficient wage credits rose from 116,400 
in July-September to 16,500 in October- 
December. Nationally, claimants who es- 
tablished their insured status accounted 
for 85.3 percent of all new claims dis- 
posed of in this quarter. The percentage 
of new claimants who were eligible for 
benefits based on previous wages or em- 
ployment varied from 95.9 percent in 
Massachusetts to 70.6 percent in Louisi- 
ana. These variations result from differ- 
ences in the statutory requirements for 
monetary eligitlity, in labor market con- 
ditions, and in the composition of the 
claimant group. 


The number of disqualifications and denials 
fell slightly from 258,400 in July-Sept- 
ember to 231,300 in October-December des- 
pite the increase in the number of new 
insured claimants. The decline resulted 
chiefly from a decrease in the number of 
unavailability determinations from 126,200 
in July-September to 108,200 in the fourth 
quarter and in the number of suitable- 
work disqualifications, from 26,400 to 
20,300. 


As a result of these changes, the number 
of disqualifications and denials imposed 
per 100 new insured claimants fell be- 
tween these quarters from 23.8 to 20.2 
(table D-4). This, however, does not mean 
that approximately one-fifth of the new 
insured claimants were disqualified in 
October-December, since some of these dis— 
qualifications were imposed on individuals 
whose insured status was established in 

a prior quarter. Hence, this ratio and 
those for individual States measure only 
the relative frequency with which State 
agencies imposed disqualifications in 
terms of a common denominator. The ratios 
for July-September and October-December are 


not comparable with ratios for earlier 
periods that related the number of disquali- 
fications to new claims with sufficient wage 
credits plus additional claims. Additional 
claims have been omitted from the present 
computation base because the varying con- 
ditions under which State agencies take 
additional claims made the resulting ratios 
less comparable among the States than those 
computed on the new base. Because the new 
base is smaller than the one formerly used, 
all ratios computed on the base are some- 
what higher than those computed on the old 
base. 


The decline in the number of unaveilability 
determinations and the increase in the 
number of new insured claimants between 
July-September and October-December re— 
sulted in a decrease in the number of un- 
availability determinations per 100 new 
insured claimants from 11.9 to 9.4. Simi- 
larly, suitable work disqualifications de- 
creased from 2.5 to 1.8 per 100 new ine 
sured claimants between the two periods. 
The 38 States where the number of new in- 
sured claimants increased showed a decline 
in the relative number of unavailability 
determinations, with one exception, and in 
suitable-work disqualifications, with two 
exceptions. This suggests that as new 
claims increase and job opportunities 
diminish, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to refer claimants to suitable work, with 
@ resulting drop in the relative number of 
these disqualifications. 


The number of voluntary-leaving disquali- 
fications per 100 new insured claimants 
dropped slightly from 6.7 in July-September 
to 6.3 in October-December. The relative 
number of these disqualifications, however, 
increased in 19 States; only 9 States were 
among the group of 38 where the number of 
new insured claimants rose. The increase 
in the relative number of voluntary—leaving 
disqualifications in some of these States 
is due to local conditions, such as the 
application in Colorado of this disquali- 
fication to any voluntary separation under 
disqualifying conditions during the claim 
ent's current benefit year. Thus, in this 
State, some of the voluntary—leaving dis- 
qualifications imposed in October-December 


may have been for separations in prior 
quarters. The relative number of mis- 
conduct disqualifications declined nation- 
ally from 2.1 per 100 new claims with 
sufficient wage credits in July-September 
to 1.9 in October-December. This ratio, 
however, rose in 13 States, a rise occurred 





in only 5 of the 38 States where the number 
of new insured claimants increased. These 
figures indicate a tendency of the relative 
number of voluntary-leaving and misconduct 
disqualifications to decline with an in- 
crease in the number of new insured claim 
ants. 


CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 
October-December 1948 


Employers subject under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws numbered 1,418,000 
as of December 31, 1948. The number has 
increased steadily for the past three 
years from less than a million at the 
end of 1945, 


Selected data on contributions operations, 
by State, are shown in appendix table G.l, 
The first column of this table, number of 


active subject employers during the quarter, 


includes all who were subject during any 


part of the quarter that is, those added as 
well as those removed during the quarter. 


TIME LAPSE 


The table also shows a time-lapse com 
parison on determinations for subject 
employers other than successors, for the 
third and fourth quarters of the calendar 
year. 


The number of wage items received during 
the quarter and the number interfiled 

are shown in columns 9 and 10. A com- 
parison of the percent of reporting units 
delinquent for contribution reports for 
the quarters ended June 30 and September 
30 is included in the last two columns 

of the table. 


IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


October-December 1948 


During the last quarter of 1948, the State 
agencies made an average of &2 percent of 
their intrastate first payments on claims 
taken weekly within 14 days after the end 
of the compensable week (Appendix table 
Gel). This was a slight improvement over 
the record for the previous quarter and 
compared favorably both with the same 
period of 1947 and the prewar experience. 


First payments on intrastate claims taken 
biweekly were also issued more promtly— 
47 percent within 2 weeke as compared 
with 40 percent in the third quarter. Bi- 
weekly claimstaking was in effect on a 
Statewide basis in 16 States and on a 
selective basis in at least le others. 


There was no change in the proportion of 
second and subsequent intrastate payments 
issued in 2 weeke after the close of the 

compensable period (Appendix table G2). 

On weekly claims, 93 percent were issued 
in 2 weeks and on biweekly claims 59 per- 
cent. 


Interstate first payments continued to lag 
behind all others in speed of payment. 
During October-December, 38 percent were 
iesued in 2 weeke—~a slight gain over the 
previous quarter. The proportion of second 
and subsequent interstate payments issued 
in .2 weeks declined to 47 percent as com- 
pared with 50 percent for July-September. 
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BENEFIT RIGHTS 
January - September 1948 


During July-September, roughly half (53.5 
percent) of the more then 1 million claim. 
ants who established their benefit rights 
were eligible for the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount. This national average was 
weighted heavily by the proportions of over 
50 percent in 5 States-—California, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—since these States accounted 
for about half of all the new claimants 
who established benefit years in July- 
September. Forty-four percent of the new 
claimants in July-September were eligible 
for both the maximum weekly benefit amount 
end maximum duration. In Arkansas, Idaho, 
Lovisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Rhode Island less than 20 percent of the 
new claimants were eligible for both maxi- 
mums. In 13, if New York is included, 
other States—-Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, (50.0) 
and Ohio, South Carolina--however, this 
proportion exceeded 50 percent. 


All claimants in the 15 States with uni- 
form duration—-Arizona, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and West Virginia—who were eli~ 
gible for the maximum benefit amount were, 
of course, also eligible for the maximum 
duration. Exclusive of these States, the 
national proportion of claimants eligible 
for maximum benefit amount and maximum 
duration would be considerably lower than 
44 percent. Among the States with vari- 
able duration this proportion ranged from 
less than 25 percent in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, and Utah, to more than 60 percent 
in Nevada. 


On the average, Claimants were entitled to 
21.2 weeks of benefits. This entitlement 
ranged from less than 15 weeks in Arizona, 


Arkansas, Florida, South Dakota, ‘fexas, 
Virginia, and Wyoming to more than 22 weeks 
in California, Illinois, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and Washington. Weeks of 
benefits in the uniformduration States 
ranged from 12 weeks in Arizona to 26 weeks 
in New York. 


A total of 213,200 claimants exhausted bene- 
fit rights during July-September after hav- 
ing drawn an average of 16.9 weeks. While 
the actual duration of these claimants is 
necessarily the maximum allowable in States 
with uniform duration for all claimants,-~ 
except for reductions resulting from dis-— 
qualifications--it was considerably less 
than the maximum in several other States with 
variable duration. In eight States—<Alaska, 
Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wyoming——the 
average claimant exhausted benefits 7 or more 


_ weeks short. of the State maximun. 


Of the 1.2 million claimants whose benefit 
years ended during the January-March 1948 
quarter, 974,000 (79.6 percent) remained un- 
employed long enough to become a benefici- 
ary~~—Arizgona,and Indiana show 100 percent 
since a benefit year in these States is es- 
tablished when a claimant completes a com 
pensabdle week. This proportion ranged from 
63 percent in Colorado and Hawaii to more 
than 90 percent in California and Louisiana. 
About a third of these beneficiaries (32.9. 
percent) exhausted benefit rights after have 
ing drawn an average of 16.3 weeks of bene- 
fits. In the following quarter, April-June, 
the number of claimants whose benefit years 
ended dropped about 220,000 partially be- 
cause of the exclusion of five States whose 


uniform benefit years ended in the preceding 


quarter. The proportion of claimants in : 
April-June who became beneficiaries dropped 
from 79.6 to 77.5 percent. The proportion 
of beneficiaries who exhausted benefit rights 
remained about the same, 32.4 percent, as 
did the number of weeks drawn by those claim 
ants, 15.7 weeks. 
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Appendix table A~7.—Honagricultural placements by State, Janmry 1949 





ta —_—— ee sn ces ta Nonwhites Short—tine 
Regien e . Service Percentage 
Total Construction Manufacturing and retail —— A change aber chang 
trade Total Demestie other b/ Decesber. 1948 sf Deoeebek ica 
Comtinemtal U. Srooe 307,59 245729 67,737 ; 60,265 95,398 62,987 39,465 86,687 - 3.7 66,889 -12.0 
) tomer 5,871 1 : 
eeevecesore > 25. 1,939 1 125 1 758 1 245 798 (e — 948 -29.8 
Uaioe sevssseesesseee 14801 1 Res 3 138 "167 12 2 ae 153 “e's 
Hew Hampsttire...cecoce "hs 80 "hb "104, sty; 4 a " rod = sa 
oo Island. cccccsece ao ~ a 4 4 617 101 457 - 7.7 603 - 9. 
OXMONE sc ccscccccevecs at 9 —_ —- 
Region II: =e i P ¢ “6 
Delaware..csscsccssess 223 13 282 228 4l 373 +10.4 69 -— 9.2 
New TOTSCY cecccsescees 6,124 179 2,482 1,126 3, 7h 3,186 593 3 “12.4 2,977 19.5 
Now York. ccccscccvcsee bly, 286 972 1s, 4, 665 21,165 16,166 2,961 21,493 + 3.5 16,591 - kel 
ice * eeeerosece 15,382 891 5,259 2, 4 Wb 3,651 » 827 (e _ 2,676 + 2.3 
District of Coluibia.. 2,841 par 62 $21 927 627 1,27 1,905 - 29 485 36.7 
Maryland.ecccrccccccees 3,253 457 1,066 693 691 345 "326 U6 - 93 220 - 7.6 
Worth Carolina.+.ccess 7,292 1,336 2,126 1,187 2,128 1,384 515 3,557 713.1 54,0 24.5 
Virginiacsccocsesscece 5,598 a2 646 1,219 2,277 1,759 574 3,285 ee | 933 =21.0 
West ese thee 1,926 122 300 545 291 457 ~20.0 173 54.1 
Kettbucky. ccocccccccose 1,855 6, 628 433 163 247 335 41.6 212 -10.5 
Michi ganesccoces eeccee 5,756 - 166 2,900 1,044 1,040 420 606 24.9 -50.6 
Sop leg aes | ang ’ 78) 5,315 35955 1509 3,025 1,369 3,692 -12.7 6,380 ~1,.6 
2 
TllAnoissseccccccscces 9,579 154 4,828 1,734 1,927 870 936 1,424 -30.3 732 -1,.3 
Indiands cocescessooes 5,034 179 1,962 1,052 1,306 709 535 655 18.4 504, 27.3 
Minnesota. .cccccsecess 4,91. 238 1,332 1,231 1,121 682 989° 43 -_ 2,009 + 3.3 
Comer. 5,755 164 2,363 936 1,386 786 906 27h -34.8 638 +43.7 
1 
Alabami.cssssccccscese 9,307 1,368 3,569 1,582 2,056 1,412 732 4,251 +16.8 617 + 4.6 
Florida..coscceseccecs 12,715 1,410 2,088 3,640 4,240 2,657 1,337 5,275 - 2.5 2,369 - 8.2 
Georgia.scccccscossese 6,346 1,176 1,247 1,344 2,070 1,298 539 3, Th +71 786 -12.5 
Mississippi... .ssccees 6,181 900 2,351 1,015 1,422 962 493 3,293 + 43 426 - 5 
South Carolinass.coses 6,847 1,753 2,206 700 1,430 9. 758 4,293 + 3.8 372 26.2 
TONNOS908..sereceseces 6,956 874 2,223 1,535 1,836 1,155 488 2,369 “14.4 699 39.2 
Region VII: 
TowRcccccccvccccsccces 4,570 280 1,392 / 1,249 958 442 691 120 - 91 96 - 8.1 
KaNsasesssccccvccecces 4,187 312 694 915 1,559 1,126 707 383 -16.9 1,367 +3409 
5» 253 1,908 1,135 830 226 94,0 658 -37.3 322 -30.3 
2,545 478 687 403 593 -18.1 1,178 +18.6 
1,165 61 108 255 Bok, 279 397 6 —_ 333 +18.9 
940 81 73 178 245 139 363 4d, _— 32h, +103.8 
5,369 1,517 1,049 1,549 1,042 6, 1,721 23.2 897 -23.1 
4,658 659 1,288 1,421 381 2,990 - 7.9 729 “4.4 
2,302 893 18 373 462 279 456 123 -37.9 4,07 -36.4 
6,257 593 885 1,735 2,126 1,208 918 1,045 29.7 2,480 cee. 
27,102 3,698 5,206 6,783 8,197 5,251 3,218 10,191 - 3.0 5,901 -19.3 
2,950 Bl 391 698 765 392 965 136 +214 766 -13.6 
1,249 59 136 357 371 229 326 7 _ 377 -21.1 
71 126 177 184 79 269 1 —_— ug 34.4 
1,535 109 193 313 281 147 639 lR _— 313 #1925 
89 29 no 256 171 27h uy _ +72.0 
2,258 208 202 534 869 498 45 232 35.4 538 +12.1 
19,849 1,224 4,653 4,883 5,805 2,988 3,284 2,000 15.4 3,047 -37.9 
1,249 202 339 257 - 3.4 54 - 6 
2,518 4 516 592 992 679 321 41 _ 1,033 -1,.6 
3,614 156 633 963 1,132 749 730 147 -U,.0 1,485 - 9.2 
Territories...cccsccsres 1,772 256 183 . 285 353 147 695 714 +18.4 262 +3729 
Alaska... .sscccvccceess 448 25 41 67 127 45 188 56 — 154 +4925 
Hawali..ccccccsccceeee 726 125 49 149 191 100 212 517 +19.7 105 +29.6 
Puerto R1LCOsseceeceoes 598 106 93 69 35 2 295 wl + 3.7 3 —_ 








- Percentages based on comparable 

b/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication and other public utilities; Social Security Administration 
finonce. insurance, and real estate; government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. Bureau of Exployment Security 
Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. United States Employment Service 
Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. (MG) 

@/ Data not reported. February 23, 1949 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/5 by State, 
September 1947-September 1948 2/ 


[in thousands; corrected to March 4, 1949) 


and 
Sa ee ee oe eed ee dd 
: (2/) (2/) 





“Potal, 51 States..| 32,901 32, 862 32, 363 (2/) 

Region I: 
iesces ticut.... 636 640 631 636 
Maine, chanceas 185 180 188 186 
Massachusetts.. 1,455 1, 464 (2/) (2/) 
New Hampshire... 133 132 137 1 
Rhode Island... 239 243 2B 1 
Vermont........ 65 6 

Region II: 4 
Delaware....... 93 92 96 97 
New Jersey..... 1, 303 1,300 i 1,3 
New York....... 4, 38 4, 382 ) 
Pennsylvania... 3,07 3,101 3,1 3,167 


Region III: 


















Dist. of Col... 220 217 (2/) (2/) 
Marylend...... E 69 363 (/) se: wp 
North Carolina. ge ee NT 3 3 
Virginia,...... 
Vest Virginia.. ze 384 hos 10 fos 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... 370 363 78 22 
Michigan....... 1,591 1,595 tT he 
OLL0. sian ne te 2,210 2,215 2,234 2,253 
Region V: 
Illinois....... 2, 401 2, 4ol 2, 361 2,383 
Indiana....... 909 906 914 929 
Minnesota...... 563 551 564 572 
Wisconsin...... 737 730 TH5 751 
Region VI: 
Alabama........ 4o3 you 4a ¥ 
Florida........ 353 370 mA 3 
Georgia......+. 515 515 5 533 
Mississippi.... 182 180 184 185 
South Carolina. 05 06 320 39 
Tennessee...... 97 97 513 51 
Region VII: 
3 343 a 3 352 
Kansas......... 235 2 2! 2 
Missouri....... Ve 781 776 779 
Nebraska....... _ sy is 1B 
North Dakota... 1 1 
South Dakota... 50 51 s' a 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas......,. 225 218 25 226 
Louisiana...... 438 436 5 457 
New Mexico..... 86 Fi 92 93 
Oklahoma....... 260 261 277 281 
POxBS. os 0c chen 1,124 1,115 1,190 1,192 
Region IX: 
Colorado....... 200 200 20 2065 
Ydaho... aneuoe oh 92 9 99 
pene Seo ots ee! 107 a aa 
bbc gi He = % & 
Region X; 
Arizona 10. 102 104 10 
California W/ 2,516 | 4/ 2,523 (2/) (2/ 
Nevada. . 3 37 2 
Oregon......... 330 317 bars 3 
Waehington..... 529 519 Sua 5 
Territories: 6 
»waseskies 2 42 32 
eA Be en 96 106 96 


1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See page 33 
of the st 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 

2/ Data for 6 States not reported. Independently derived 51 State totals are: July 33,000; August 33,400; September 33,600; October 33, 600; 
November 33,500; December 33,600; and Jamuary 1949, 32, 300. 
Bureau estimates, data not reported. 

U/ Date for 1947 estimated. 
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Appendix table D-4,--New claims disposed of, mumber with sufficient wage credits, and number of disqualifications, by State, October-December 1948 


New claims disposed of Disqualifications ]/ 


With sufficient 
wage credits 
Region 
and 
Number clains 
disposed 
of 













July-September 1948 October-December 1948 


tal Number by issue 


To 
Percent of 
new clains 
with Able and Voluntary | Suitable 
Humber 2/ | gurricient | available quit work |Mieconduct | Other 
wage 
credits 


yas free] no [mom | we [yom 










sufficient 


wage 
credits 







































































Region I: 
Connecticut. . 91.7 10.6 14.5 
Maine, Joss tne 91.7 21.1 13.9 
Massachusetts.. 95.9 26.6 23.8 
New Hampshire. . 93.5 18.6 29.3 
Rhode Island... 93.1 16.6 12.7 
81.1 a.o 11.7 
73.1 .0 23.3 
83.4 ahs 16:3 
83.1 19.0 18. 
87.8 16,3 15.9 
Dist. of Col... 706 24.8 23.5 
= ee * 4, 228 28.3 25.6 
North Carolina. 4 544 18.1 17.2 
Virginia....... 2,513 20.1 14,0 
West Virginia... 1,901 18.1 14.8 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... 1,123 12.5 7.9 
Michigan....... 20,143 30.2 22.3 
EE aio Cede 12,563 5 34.2 
Region V: 
Tllinois...... 3/ 32,779] 3/ W.2 3/ M5 
Indiana......-- 4,079 17.1 16, 
Minnesota...... 2,040 37.9 23.6 
Wisconsin...... 1,512 17.2 16.9 
Region VI: 
Alabema........ 4, 856 29.3 37-8 
FlovStisos «0.505 2,623 13.5 18.0 
Georgia........ 4,837 38.0 33.2 
Miseissippi.... 1,825 32.9 2 
South Carolina. 19 i 3, 667 38.3 37. 
Tennessee...... 87. 1 D5 33.7 27.0 
Begion VII: 
Tuiia pre das sina Se 1,585 35.8 33.4 
Kansas......+++ 86,3 2,021 34-8 31.2 
Missouri....... a ae ed 30.0 30.8 
Nebraska....... 81. 19 28.8 15.6 
North Dakota... 81.5 58 62.4 9.3 
South Dakota. 86.5 98 67.1 12.0 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... 83.7 1,326 24.9 17.1 
Louisiana...... 70.6 3, 064 oe 22.0 
New Mexico..... 84.7 yon +2 31.4 
Oklahoma....... 16.7 1,459 29.3 a 
ee eee 83.9 441 38. 30. 
Region IX: 
Roce 76.0 750 38.6 31.8 
=f 4g2 31-9 7.0 
367 ye 15.3 
922 24.2 13.3 
158 50.8 15.9 
17.5 20.5 
24.2 15.1 | ¥/ 12,191 
15.8 28 130 
12.8 4, 811 
9.5 9.1 1,890 
8.7 4.9 23 
8.5 4.0 0 





LU Reflects only action at the lowest levol, Effect of appeals not shown. Excludes labor dignute and receipt of other remuneration. 

B/ Includes deteterminations on able and available, voluntary quit, suitable work, misconduct, and other, Date not comarable with total disqualifications 
shown prior to "July- tember 194s" releases which did not include determinations on the issue “able and available.* 

3/ Includes for Illinois; 4,783 disqualifications for July-September and 914 disqualifications for October-December, imposed under the provision that an 
individual shall be ineligible for benefits if he has been allowed his full weekly benefit amount for each of 26 weeks, and has not had at least 3 weeks 
of work since the first of the 26 weeks. : 

W/ Inciudes 2,119 ineligibility determinations on issue "seeking work"; 978 in California, 3 in Deleware, 715 in Michigan, 36 in Hew Mexico, and 387 in 
North Carolina. : 

z Includes some determinations for claimants who had sufficient wage credits but who did not establish a benefit year because of a disqualification. 

6/ Partly estimated. 


Bote: This table is corrected to February 21, 1949, 
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Appendix table E-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, Jamary 1949 


i ed 
Initiel claims Continued claims ae 411 unemployment Total unemployment ie pe vy 


Region 
Sai re Ta Average al ts came 
asd Weeks Benefits Weeks all 
prot wee sr | vonon | PPM | comensated | paid 3/ | compensated | "ONY, | orograne [NOP 
claimants | claimants Claimants | claimants a/ program 6/ « 
Sota. vv [255,000 55600027 97,00 6,5, 00a 2,595 oa 5, 66,00 a) 5,51, 000 a) aoe 565, 000}a/ 965, on]aa/¥.03| e376 67] _ 29,008 


20.81] 36,507 6, 903 
adechurs 4 51, 315 51 15.28} 19,774 6, 707 
23.17| 106,939} 19,712 
16,60} 13,071 3,494 
(uu/)} 25,250 3,774 








we bes 61 601 6 17.12 5, 289 2,217 

sidvaed 15. 3,110 1,083 

pate 4 6,3 20. - 80, 1501 i 
wars ) 22.3) 352, 73 52, 

Us, 30: wu 17.57 its, 4103) 38, 542 

ly. 6, 604 2,455 

pg 27, ae 4,993 

12.52| 37,11 10, 201 


15.59] 20,363 6,563 
16.52) 21,037 7,390 


16.29] 37,673} 16, 762 
20.05 30, 851 10 "429 


15.92} 24,032 8,100 
1 eH 27,104 10, 396 
14, 27,394 9,480 
14, 13.3% 761 


(ua/)| 15, 668 822 
14.38} 51,132 11,142 


16.92} 14,125 5,770 
15,6 12,218 +813 
4h 4oo 


(ui/)} 6,453 2,778 
tat 3,160 1,7% 





17.80 3,170 1,815 
16.63] 19,015 6,121 
19.32| 20,977 5, 944 
18.16 4,922 2,970 
Lye 18, 302 6, 
14,8 29, 545 14, 
16,10 9, 807 5,500 
19.22} 10,398 4,18 










19.01 1,928 Bus 
19.3 8, 680 350 
22.74| 286,370\_ 38 
149, 389 20 3,100 7 
103, 710 1, 786,697 17.42] 47,010 15,100 
178,435 3,517,167 19.86] 68,963 15,256 - 





















10,296 
10,892 


243, 354 
208 , 228 





In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims, 

Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 

Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 

Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 

Includes estimates for Alabama, Hawaii, Minnesota, and Wyoming. See footnote 11. 

Includes estimates for Alabama, Hawaii, Iowa, Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, and Wyoming. See footnote ll. 

In addition to States listed in footnote 7, an estimate is also included for Delaware. See footnote ll. 

Includes estimates for Nebrasks and South Carolina, See footnote 11. 

Data not received. 

Tata estimated by State agency. 

1,7 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, ae well as eligibility for 
benefits, on a per employer basis, 

14/ Data not available. 


RE roimmtioee eee 


Hote: This table is corrected to February 18, 1949. 
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Appendix table E-3.—-Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 


payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, October-December 1946 


Region I: 


Delaware 


Region III: 


Corer eeseee 


eeseoreeeee 


eorreeeeseeoe 


ereerrerece 


eerrerererree 


eeeereeeeee 


ereeenerere 


Mississippi 


ee eee eee 


aeereeee 


South Carolina..... 


Nebraska 


eecerereeee 
erereeeeeee 
errereeeeere 


@vrerrrererees 


ererrere rere 


ab ese eevee 
Fonte westes 
Laphowevene 
Bin ve has see 


eereererseove 





Payments 


fica | const | ct 


4, 479 
10, 275 


1/ Excludes Georgia; data not received. 


Note; 


This table corrected to March 3, 1949. 


dmount of 
benefits 


$7, 019, 356 


273, 388 


207,958 


266, 020 
6], 223 
16,119 
27,000 


19,232 
143,572 


Des 
37,747 
134,184 


20, 784 
52, 880 
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payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, January 1949 


C Payments 
= = 
Weeks Amount of 


Appendix table E-4.--Interstate claims received as Jiable State, weeks compensated by interstate ; f 

















State 
ee 1) 323, 155 $3, 988, 303 
Region I: 
Connecticut........ 120, 420 
Maine vote stsiccs <'steisivic 35 02 
Massachusetts...... 103, 418 
New Hampshire...... 31, 838 
Rhode Igland....... 50, 990 
Vermont..........06 11,296 
Region IIs 
ekeware etc 10, 940 
New Jersey......... 205,137 
New York........0. ; 1, 067, 203 
Pennsylvania....... 157,835 
Region IIT; 
Dist. of Col......- 30, 097 
Maryland........+06 50, 
North Carolina. eeece 29, 7 
Virginia...ccssse. : Yh, 458 
West Virginia..... 27, 684 
Region IV: 
Kentueky.......200. oe 
Mighigeksccss ces ss 2,3 
OhLOncninstrc oc xeces 13,153 110, 271 
Region V: 25, 096 
TUTVINGl Osteen c aisle os 31,183 Sen, 
Indiana dee i. ose se 6, 090 46, 065 
Minnesota.......... 1,378 rere 
Wiseonsin.......... 1,702 15, C 
Region VI: 
Alabama. .........0. 3, Wig 31,273 
Florida. ....ccccece ° 803 50, 538 
Georgia. ......ceeee 562 38,759 
Mississippi........ "2, 309 26,573 
South Carolina..... 1, 854 17,777 
Tennessee.......... 72, 749 
Region VII; 
Townace tots cosets 15, 601 
Kansaes cog vss sce es 2, 228 
Missouri........... 34 
Nebraska........... Lose 
North Dekota...... - 2,17 
South Dakota....... 3,317 
Region VIII: 
Arkangag........206 12,091 
Loui siana.........+. ABs 62 
New Mexico......... 4,473 
Oklahoma........... 13, 620 
TOXMG ao clei isis aieraino's 30, 31 
Region IX: 
Colorado.....sscees ei 
Idaho's: eres taccceas ok, 7 
Montana,........... 7,01 
Utaietents sexs ta ewe 9,966 
Wyoming ic s).s.- es es 15,073 
Region X: 
APLSODE sss coke cee 8, 406 
California......... 507,551 
Nevadasecctewsccccs 32,710 
Oregon vais ceicts'cinie 89,190 
Washington......... 146, 717 
Territories: 
Bleep cciccs cies . 111, 407 
Hawal ioe sos e000 ak ‘ 2,438 





1/ Excludes Texas; comparable data not received, 


Note: This table is corrected to March 3, 1949, 
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Appendix table G-l.--Percent of first benefit ents issued within two weeke: by type of payment, by State, 
October-December 1948, and selected prior periods 


Interstate anda 
Pasnnerene payments 2/ nents 3/ 


at I Taken at | Maken at weekly intervals Wo intervals 4/ | Maken at weekly intervals Wo Taken’ at biweekly intervals 5/ 








October- 
State mer a October- |January. mi July- | October-| October-| January. Pree July- | Octobder- December 
6 December} March September] December] December] March September heer 19hs 
pverage e 1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 194g 19M 1948 


Potales.-. “pepe tetsteet et ts leet 38 


Region 1: 





Region II: 
Delaware 9/... 
New Jersey.... 


Pennsylvania.. 


Region III: 
Dist. of Col9/ 
Marylend 9/ 
North Carolina 
Virginia 9/... 
West Virginia. 


w 
a 
=] 
i 
~ 


Region V: 


Indiana....... 
Minnesota 9/.. 
Wisconsin..... 


Mississippi... 
South Carolina 


PERSE RABWH 


Febraska...... 
Sorth Dakota.. 
South Dakote.. 


Region VIII: 


Nevada........ 
Oregon 9/..... 
Washington 9/. 


Territories: 





1/ © represents calendar week, a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday, F represents flexible 
week, a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. States are classified by type of week in effect during October- 
December 1948 quarter. 

2/ 1948 date represent payments for all types of unemployment. Data for other periods represent payments for total ‘unemployment only. See 
footnote ll. < 

3/ For all types of unemployment. Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes 
all interstate benefit paywents regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

uy Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit 
payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where cleims are filed in each week following the statutory 2-week 
benefit period. 


Ly) Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit 


payments from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a pary of their claims on a biweekly basis. 

6/ average for year 1941. 

Excludes District of Columbia. See footnote 9. 

Excludes Indiana. See footnote 9. 

In these States all or a part of the payments are presented to claimants in local offices. 

Comparable data not available. 

11/ Less than 1 percent, 

12/ Data include payments for total and part-total unemployment only, Because Wisconsin's provision for issuing payments for partial unemploy- 
ment is not comparable with other States, they are excluded. 

13/ Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June. 


FElSpotmrie 


Note: Thie table is corrected to February 15, 1949. 
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Apvendix table G2,--Percent of second and subsequent benefit payments issued within two weeks, by tyne of sayment, 
by State, October-December 1943, and selected prior periods 








Interstate pay- 
ments zy 


Intrastate payments 2/ 





meet ou are Taken at weekly intervals 4/ Taken at biweekly intervals 5/ 











October- 





Prewar 





State July- |October- December 
aiokeeet December) 2° 5? ¥ 19k8 
igus 1948 
Total..... 8/ 59 59 47 
Begion I: 

“ConnesVieut- Af 4 45 54 
Maine soscc sea --- 80 89 
Massachusetts. --- --- 57 
New Hampshire. “<= ake 90 
Rhode Island 9/ - o-- 89 
Vermont....... 73 1 79 

Region II: 
Delaware 9/ cnt sad 2 92 
New Jersey.... 35 47 ST 
New York...... --- --- 25 
Pennsylvania.. --- --- uy 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.9 z 5 T 
Maryland 9/... --- -<- 2 
North Carolina --- 62 7 
Virginia 9/ 9 ) ko 
West Virginia. 60 - 17 ay 
Region IV; 
Kentucky...... 71 76 68 hs 
Michigan 9/ =< --- su 
Oh10da26 sais ae eas 79 67 
Region V: 
Tllinois...... 77 66 | 38 
Indiana....... (20/ ) 66 3 38 
Minnesota 9/.. 71 Oh 93 77 
Wisconsin..... --< --- 85 82 
Region VI: 
Alabama 9/ 3 8 19 ou 
Florida 9/ == ass 77 87 
Georgia....... 93 92 83 80 
Mississippi... aa ae 97 73 
South Carolina 8h 82 79 72 
Tennessee..... 58 60 83 59 
Region VII: 
Towactslcir ene eet 81 85 62 
Kansas........ 52 88 Ma 
Missouri...... 59 66 2 
Nebraska...... > 4 90 8 
North Dakota.. we 38 85 61 
South Dakota.. --- --- 93 85 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas...... 80 81 93 81 
Louisiana..... B Th 9 81 
New Mexico.... 56 86 60 
Oklahoma 9/ 3 2 9% 6 
Texas......-+6 --- --- 8s 5 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... --- --- 93 7 
Tdahow.. <ie+.<s 86 97 67 9 
Montana....... es --= 94 83 
Utah /9/ccs a ee ae go he 
Wyoming....... 5 76 85 70 
Region X 
Arizona....... — a 96 T 
California 9/ nae — 30 54 
Nevada.....-+. ae sue 95 65 
Oregon 9/..... 10 5 TL Ti 
Washington 9/, 1 1 86 30 
Territories; 
Alaska 9/..... a nee 70 62 
Hawaii........ ass aa, 66 25 


1/ C represents calendar week, a period of 7 consecutiye days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday, F renresents flexible 
week, a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed, States are classified by type of week in effect during Cctober- 
December 1948 quarter. 

2/ 1946 data represent payments for all types of unemployment, Data for other periods represent payments for total unemployment only. See foot- 
note ll, 

3/ For all types of unemployment. Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit veriod and the date of nayment, Includes 
all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of Claims-taking within the State. 

4/ Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of nayment. Includes only those intrastate benefit 
payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each week following the ststutory 2-week 
benefit period. 

5/ Revresents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit 
payuents from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their claiis on a biweekly basis. 

6/ average for year 1941. 

J/ Excludes District of Columbia. See footnote 9. 

8/ Excludes Indiana. See footnote 9. 

cy) In these States all or a part of the payments are presented to claimants in local offices. 

10/ Comparable data not available. 

11/ Less than 1 percent. 

12/ Data include payments for total and part-total unemployment only, Because Wisconsin's provision for ieeuing payments for partial unemploy- 
ment is not comparable with other States, they are excluded. 

13/ Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June, 





Note; This table is corrected to February 15, 1949, 
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Apvendix table G4.--Selected data on contribution operations, by State, July-September and October-December 1948 









Status determinations 
Active subject Percent of liable reporting units 


delinquent for contribution 
th Determinations for subject employers reports 
other than successors Wage items |Wags items 
received interfiled 
Oct.-Dec, Oct.-Dec. 


Prete .-Dec.| Oct.-Dec. 1948 July-Sept. 1948 19is 3/ | 1948 4/ 
For quarter ended/For quarter ended 
Percent made Percent made Sept. 30, oe ton 30s nee 
within Number within . of Sept. 30, 
3 months 2/ 3 months 2/ 


Ae fasn| wel ye one] y eo maaan) 





Region I: 
Connecticut.. 49.3 45-3 2,388 
MalOOies <ie-scics 52.2 56.8 .T1T 
Massachusetts. 23-6 ue 3.820 
New Hamoshire. 50.3 3 1,288 
Ehode Ialand.. 31-2 19. 2.541 
2.5 62.5 568 
74.7 83.8 2,093 
13.5 51.2 5.62 
(5/) (5/-) 1.951 
55.1 58.3 4,087 
66.0 74.2 10,206 
1-9 92.9 6.55% 
ne ii eae 3 
3. 2. - 
6.5 86.9 113 
31.3 38.0 4.432 
39.9 55.8 2.070 
34.9 38.9 534 
40.2 48.7 3.129 
68.8 82.8 185 
46,2 40.7 1.965 
24.7 30.3 1, 088 
55-3 66.6 2.796 
51.3 65.5 . 155 
72.7 80,1 1,199 
Mississippi... 68.0 86.8 892 
South Carolina 56.6 PS 1,534 
Tennessee..... 62.8 8.7 1,419 
Region VII: 
ined eas scaws 69.4 85.7 1,34 
Kansas........ 61.7 Tl.0 5 
Missouri...... 4o.4 57.0 2,089 
Nebraska...... 72.8 80.4 458 
North Dakota.. 4,4 40.0 1.912 
South Dakota.. 81.0 79.5 5.480 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... 52.2 54.0 3.632 
Louisians..... 57.0 67.9 8.60 
New Mexico 1-3 84.2 3.5 
Oklahoma...... 2 74.5 1,102 
a ae 55.1 Ted 3.354 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 6. 80.9 1.178 
TARO osc s Th. 82.7 e 
Montana....... 13. ~ 588 
Biabooes. | +.c65 76. 2.904 
Wyoming....... 78. 1.991 
Region X: 
ATizona....... 2.989 
California 4 349 
Nevada........ 2.987 
Oregon........ 2.5m 
Washington.... 4.955 
Territories: 
Ter AE aa 10, 759 
Hawaii........ 5,010 


VU Includes those determinations resulting in nonliability for the employer as well as those resulting in liability. 

2/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the employer first fulfilled the statutory conditions of liability and the date 
on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liability. 

3/ Includes wage and separation reports; excludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items, Also excludes Michigan and 
Wisconsin except for wage and separation reports received; in these States all employers are on a wage-and-claim reporting basis. 

y For uniform benefit year States these figures reflect information as of the end of the benefit year. Data for States whose benefit year ends on other 
quarters are, therefore, not shown. 
Excludes New York, comparable data not available. 

6/ Excludes Oregon, data not received. 

T/ Estimated by State agency. 


Vote: This table is corrected to February 28, 1949. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES // 


(In Thousands) 





2 
VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES e NEW APPLICATIONS 


12,500 1,000 
10,000 750 
7,500 500 
5,000 250 


1948 1949 
COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 


150 2,000 
75 1,000 
0 0 





1948 1949 1948 1949 
INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS 
2,500 10,000 
2,000 
7,500 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 
500 2,500 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES dollars. BENEFITS PAID 
2,000 150,000 
1,500 
100,000 
1,000 
500 50,000 
1948 1949 1948 1949 





1/Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only. 


2/ Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Month in Review 


As a result of continuing declines in seasonal industries (particularly in con- 
struction and in building material lines such as lumber, hardware, plumbing and 
heating supplies, brick, cement and wallboard) and some further curtailments in 
a number of other industries where supply and demand have reached a position of 
relative balance, total civilian employment contracted again in February, de- 
clining about a quarter of a million to a level of 57.2 million, according to 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census. This was approximately equal to the 
volume of employment a year ago. February's decrease in total civilian employ- 
ment was confined entirely to men, in contrast to the situation in the previous 
month when it was shared equally by men and women. 

% 
Nonfarm employment, at a level of 50.2 million in February, reflected a decline 
of roughly half a million from the Januery volume. Men accowmted for all of 
this decline, as female nonfarm employment held to a level of approximately 15.5 
million persons for the second conseoutive month. Among the nonagricultural 
industries which experienced more significant nonseasonal decreases in February 
were such consumer and producer durable goods groups as machinery (both eleotri- 
coal and nonelectrical.), metal-fabricating (appliances and automotive parts), and 
related industries (bearings and foundries). Textile employment also dropped 
somewhat further, with the rayon industry showing a significant decline for the 
first time since the war. Farm employment experienced a moderate seasonal in- 
crease of 250,000 in February to a volume of 7 million--reflecting the beginning 
of pre-planting activities (such as plowing) in some seotions of the cowtry. 
Approximately seven-tenths of the increase in farm employment was among men. 
The level of farm employment in February was about 220,000 above that of a year 
ago, and at approximately the same level as in 1947. 


The number of wmemployed persons in February, roughly 3.2 million (the highest 
level since VJ-Day), reflected an increase of almost 560,000 over the previous 
month, with males accowmting for three-fourths of the increase. The rise in 
unemployment between January and February of this year was approximately equal 
to that which occurred between the same two months last year. The civilian 
labor force increased 300,000 in February to 60.4 million primarily as a result 
of the return of some farm workers to the labor market, and the entrance into 
the labor force of small numbers of students who had completed mid-winter 
school terms. 


Activities of local employment seourity offices in February generally reflected 
the major developments in the labor market during the month. Referrals and 
placements experienced further declines as both seasonal and nonseasonal cur= 
tailments continued to affect a number of industries. While the volume of new 
job applications contracted to some extent during February, this was primarily 
attributable to the shorter work month. This factor also contributed to the 
reduced volume of initial claims for wmemployment insurance. However, the 
major factor responsible for the decline in initial claims was the leveling 
off of new wemployment. Continued claims, average weekly beneficiaries, and 
the weekly average of State insured wmemployment continued to rise as total 
unemployment remained at high levels. Visits to employers increased during 
February, with agricultural employers accounting for a much heavier relative 
gain than nonfarm employers as local office staffs intensified farm employer 
visiting in preparations for spring planting. 





Selected Employment Seourity Activities, February 1949 


Number 
Activity or 

amount 
Visits to local offices 1/ 11,811,500 
New applica tions...s.ceses 765,100 
Counseling interviews... 67,700 
Placements (total ).ccccecoe 341,200 
Nonfarmeccecceccccescccce 275,900 
Initial claims.e.ecsseeeee 2/ 1,300,000 


Continued claimS.ccrccecce 

Weekly average 
beneficiariesec.csseccesces 

Benefits paidececcccsccess 


2/ 7,110,000 


3/ 1,466,000 


115,267,700 


Percentage 


change from Number or amount 


January February Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Febe 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
=i OY Mena 1,596,000 1,272,600 
- 5.1 = 4302 139,100 243,400 
- 14.2 - 7.0 739,100 780, 200 
- 10.3 - 19.8 583,400 718,200 
- 16.4 £ 47.2 2/ 2,855,000 1,830,030 
f 8.6 f 67.5 2/13,654,000 8,258,900 
£209 £73.3 3/ 1,334,000 808 , 300 
¢™m.9 /- 89.8 $218,278,700 $119,937,900 


1/ Beginning February, inoludes visits to all Employment Seourity offices. 
Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims 


offices. 


of Includes estimates for Idaho; data not received. 
3/ Includes estimates for Nebraska; data not received. 


Visits to local offices continue 
at high volume; new applications 


show some decline 


During February, epproximately 11.8 million 
visits were made to local employment se- 
ourity offices. The apparent substantial 
inorease over the preceding month, despite 
the fewer work days in February, is ex- 
plained in part by revised reporting pro- 
cedures which include within the item 
"visits to local offices" these visits 

made to separate claims-taking offices. 

For this reason, it is difficult to deter- 
mine for the month of February the 
specific effect of increased applicant 
needs for employmant services upon the 
total volume of local office traffic. 
tween October and January both new job 
applications and visits to local offices 
increased as the volume of wmemployment 
rose. Labor market developments in Febru- 
ary appear to indicate that the inoreased 
number of logal office visits during the 
month was also, at least in part, a 
reflection of the further upward movement 
of unemployment. 


Be- 


The number of new applications filed by 
job-seekers with local offices during 
February--approximately 765,000--repre- 
sented a decline of 8 percent from the 


preceding month. It is likely that the 
volume of new applications was affected 
more than visits to local offices by the 
smaller numbers of wrking days during 

the month (9 percent fewer than in January). 
The February 1949 level of new applica- 
tions was roughly 25 percent above that 

of a year ago. New applications filed by 
male job-seekers during February continued 
to account for approximately 70 percent 

of the total number of new applications 
filed--roughly the same proportion as 
duririg the previous three months. The pro- 
portion of veterans' new applications to 
total new applications filed by males-- 
approximately 41 percent--represented no 
appreciable variation from that which 
existed throughout the preceding year. 


The volume of 26,900 new applications filed 
by handicapped job-seekers during February-- 
7 percent less than in the previous month-- 
also reflected mainly the effect of the 
shorter work month. Men accounted for 
nearly 90 percent of all new applications 
filed by handicapped job-seekers. Veter- 
ans, with a volume of 11,650 new applica- 
tions, accounted for about one-half of the 
total number of new applicatims filed by 
handicapped males during the month. 











Initial and continued claims 
for wmemplo nt insurance 
show diverse movements 


Initial claims fell 16 percent during 
February to a volume of 1,500,000 while 
continued claims showed a rise for the 
fourth consecutive month, inoreasing from 
6,544,400 in January to 7,110,000 in 
February. All but 5 States reported a 
drop in initial olaims while all but 8 
States experienced an increase in contin- 
ued claims. The opposite trends of the 
two types of claims in most States was due 
to the fact that the peak of new lay-offs 
was reached in January and the bulk of 
initial claims were filed during that 
month. The further increase in continued 
claims reflects the cumulation of olaim- 
ants whose unemployment began in December, 
Jenuery or February. The February in- 
crease in continued claims is partioularly 
significant in view of the fewer reporting 
days in February than in January. More- 
over, February had only 4 Mondays (usually 
a heavy reporting day) while January had 

5 Mondays. In addition, numbers of claim- 
ants whose regular reporting day fell on 
February 22, Washington's birthday, were 
re-scoheduled to report on the same day in 
the following week which occurred in March. 


The drop of 255,000 in initial claims 
during February more than offset the in- 
crease of 229,000 in January, indicating 
that most areas were approaching the peak 
of new wmemployment in January. Year-end 
initial claims trends in the individual 
States, however, varied widely. Four 
States--Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and 
Wyoming--reported successive increases in 
initial claims during December, January 
and February. On the other hand, initial 
claims in Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New York reached their peak in 
December 1948 and have shown declines 
during the first two months of 1949. 


Continued claims rose each week in 

February at about the same rate as in 
Jenuary, except for the week including 
Washington's birthday when claimants were 
re-scheduled to report in the following 
week. The compensating increase in the 
following week indicated that these claims 
rose at about the same weekly rate through- 
out the month. It is estimated that about 





56 percent of the claimants ceased to 

file claims during February, as compared 
to 41 percent in February a year ago. New 
lay-offs during the month, however, 
resulted in a sufficient volume of addi- 
tional persons filing continued claims to 
more than offset those who ceased to file 
claims, even though February contained 
fewer reporting days than January. 


Relatively high claim load reflects 
more than seasonal unemployment 


New lay-offs and continued wnemployment in 
a wide variety of industries were reported 
by the majority of States during February. 
As in December and January, a large part 
of the unemployment was due to the usual 
seasonal factors largely influenced by 
weather conditions while a considerable 
proportion was due to nonseasonal unemploy- 
ment in a number of consumer goods in- 
dustries. 


As a result of the cmtinued cold weather, 
lay-offs in construction and other out- 
side activities continued throughout 
February. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated that construction employment 
dropped 113,000 during February, compared 
to a drop of 140,000 a year ago. While 
there were widespread reports of lay-offs 
in construction contributing to the claim 
loads, Arkansas, Iowa, and Montana re- 
ported some rehires as a result of im- 
proved weather conditias. 


Lay-offs in lumbering were reported by 12 
States 1/. These lay-offs were attributed 
principally to heavy rains, snow, and the 
closing of roads to heavy lumber traffic. 
Some of the lay-offs in this industry, in 
some areas were due to declines in demand 
and prices. This type of unemployment was 
particularly important in Oregon and 
Washington since they account for approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the lumber employment 
in the country. Alabama and Georgia account 
for another 11 percent. 


Employment in the textile industry continued 
its contra-seasonal decline during 
February, reflecting large inventories and 


Be.) SC Se ee 

1/ Alabama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, 
Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginie and Washington. 


a declining volume of orders. This em- 
ployment has declined each month, since 
August 1948--from 1,397,000 to 1,511,000. 


Altogether 12 States 1/ reported new tex- 
tile lay-offs during February. Three 
States--Pennsylvania snd the Carolinas 
account for over a third of the textile 
employment in the cowmtry. There were 
signs of improvement, however, in 
isolated areas in Georgia, New Hampshire 
and Virginia. 


Employment in the apparel industries, 
showed the usual pre-Easter gain in 
February, rising 40,000 over the January 
level. This ended the steady monthly 
decline since October 1948. The principal 
gain was probably in New York which 
accounts for over a third of the total em- 
ployment in apparel. A large proportion 
of the industry is concentrated in New 
York City, whioh showed a greater relative 
decline in olaims than the State as a whole. 
Reports of new lay-offs in apparel were 
received from 7 States--Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Washington. Georgia and 
Virginia, however, reported that apparel 
plants in some areas were recalling 
workerse 


An inoreasing number of nonseasonal lay- 
offs were reported in the machinery, 
foundry and metal industries during 
February, particularly in the New England 
area. lLay-offs in machinery occurred in 
Connecticut, Georgia and New Hampshire; 
metals in Connecticut, Maryland and 
Tennessee; electrical machinery in New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania; foundries in 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Virginia; and steel products in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. New unemployment 
in firms making household appliances was 
reported by Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania during the month. In- 
cluded in these products are electric 
ranges, roasters, toasters, irons, vacuum 
cleaners and refrigerators. Illinois and 
Pennsylvania reported both new and con- 
tinued wmemployment in radio and television 
manufacturing. 

1/ Alabama, Comnecticut, Georgia, ine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Temessee, Vermont and Virginia. 





Benefits and beneficiaries 


An average of 1,466,000 persons received 
a benefit check each week during February 
as compared to 1,212,000 during January 
and 845,800 in February last year. This 
was the highest weekly average for any 
month since March 1946. In New York, 
slightly over a quarter of a million per- 
sons were compensated each week for 

their unemployment=--about the same as in 
January. California's weekly average, 
however, rose from 195,500 in January to 
240,200 in February. Only 4 States re- 
ported a drop in beneficiaries during 
February. The only significant decline 
occurred in Florida, reflecting the high 
employment in citrus packing operations 
and the peak of the tourist season. 


As a result of the increased number of 
beneficiaries, total benefits paid rose by 
$12.3 million to $115.3, the largest , 
amount paid out in any month since March 
1946. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured wem- 
ployment under the State, Veteran and Rail- 
road systems rose from 2,175,000 in Jan- 
uary to 2,568,600 in February, representing 
an increase in each of the systems. The 
weekly average under the State systems 

rose 16 percent to 1,855,800 while the 
weekly average under the Veterans program 
showed a greater relative increase--24 
percent to 644,400. Since October 1948, 
the 5-year low point for both programs, 

the State weekly average has increased 

126 percent while the Veteran weekly 
average has inoreased 174 percent. 


The ratio of State insured wnemployment to 
average monthly covered employment was 

5.7 percent during the week ended February 
npg 1949 as compared to 4.8 percent in 
Jenvuary and 5.5 percent in February 1948. 
The West Coast reported the highest 

ratios with 13.1 percent in Oregon, 12.3 
percent in Washington, end 11.7 percent in 
California. Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, and Tennessee showed 
ratios in excess of 8 percent. The ratio 
of State insured unemployment inoreased 
from January to February in every State ex- 
cept Florida, New York and North Carolina. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, April 1949 
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April March 
1949 1949 
Insured workers (estimated for 1948)........ i 37, 000, 000 
Covered employment (estimated).............6. aes 31, 600 , 000 
Claimants during last week. in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims.......... 573, 105 313, 068 
b. umber filing continued claims....,... 2, 036, 968 - 1, 938,283 
Claiment turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims during 
4 weeks in month: 
Re ory Soe aGesha a ch-he ahaa Aalaseress 1, 702, 095 1, 281, 001 
(2) Percent of all claimants......... 42.9 37.9 
(3) Average number per week.......... 425, 524 320, 250 
b. Claimants who ceased filing clains 
during 4 weeks in month: 
MPERGUIDET tic coe bh cb cobs cai chsveees 1, 359, 580 1,130,580 
(2) Percent of all claimants......... 34.2 33.4 
(3) Average number per week.......... 339,920 282,645 
Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month: 
DUIMICONUE NS cs ccc sectscet cess nds 1, 605,000 1, 788,000 
(2) Percent of insured workers....... 43 Ug 
Amount of benefits: 
CEN MON GH iis area abies eb.eed veeess $136,552,000 $152, 204, 000 
b. Average weckly paynent (for total 
Tye ra vulguts a ci iy su Qe ee ean a ain ona $20.01 $19.99 











AS RR et nn ee el ee ce 


see other side for cxplanation of derived items 


lanation of Derived Itens in Tablo on Proliminary 
Data on Uncitployment Insurance 


Item 1. Insured workers (ostinatced) is the number of different workers who have 


carned sufficicnt wage credits undor State cenployuent security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they becorie bene The figure is dorived from an ostinuatc 
of the total number of diffcrent workers who carned sone wage credits under State 
vnemployuent insurance laws during 1947 and on estinatc, based on 1946 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old~Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for bonefits. 


Iten 2. Covered orployuent (estinated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Burcau of Labor Statistics to tho uost recent covered enployzent data 
reported by State agencies. 


Iten 4. Claimant turnover. 


The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this iten: 


A = the nunber of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
nonth. 


the total number of claims filed in the wocok preceding the representative 
week period. 


td 
I 


C= A+B, i.c., an estinate of all clainants during the period. 


D = all clainants during the period less the number of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.c., the nunber of persons who ceased filing during the 
poriod. 


Iten 4a (2). Percent of All clainants filing initial clains during 4 woeks in 
Month is obtained by dividing A by C. 


Iten 4b (2). Porcent of all claiuants who ceased filing clains during the 4 weeks 
in tho month is obtained by é dividing D- by C. 


Iten 5a. Average weckly nuber of beneficinrics derived by adjusting the calendar 
nionth total of wecks compensated. 


Data used in item 3 is for the weoks ended March 26 and April 30, 
Data uscd in item 4 is for the following wecks: 


For March: Weeks ended arch 5, 12, 19, and 26. 
For April: Wools ended April 9, 16, 23, and 30. 











While insured unemployment under State 
programs during February was considerably 
above the levels of February 1948, it was 
disproportionately higher in the West 
Coast and New England areas. During the 
first week of February, California, 
Oregon, and Washington accounted for 21 
percent of all State insured unemployment 
while only 10 percent of the sovered en- 
ployment was located in these States. 
Similarly, the New Englend States accowmted 
for 10 percent of the wemployment and 
only 8 percent of the covered employment. 
In all the other regions, the proportion 
of unemployment was the same or less than 
the proportion of covered employment. 


Total referrals and 
Placements continue downward 


With the further contraction of job 
opportwmities and to some extent as a 
result of the shorter work month, total 
referrals and placements declined again 
during February. Referrals fell about 12 
percent below January to 579,200, while 
total placements decreased 14 percent 
during the month to 341,200. Both total 
referrals and placements in February re- 
flected decreases from the volumes a year 
ago=--down 15 percent and 7 percent 
respect?vely. 


Referrals end placements of agricultural 
workers continued to decline in February, 
falling approximately one-fourth below 
January volumes as seasonally unfavorable 
weather limited farm activities in most 
sections of the country to the care of 
livestock, repairs of buildings, fences 
and machinery, and the marketing of stored 
farm products. Local employment offices 
in February made approximately 78,400 
referrals and 65,400 placements of agri- 
cultural workers--roughly two and one-half 
times more than the volumes a year ago. 


Despite the rather sherp over-all decline 
in farm placements, 22 States reported 

an inorease in placements during February. 
In only two of these (Mississippi and 
Texas) were the volumes of increases 
substantial. The gain in Mississippi 
reflected inoreased demands on local 
offices for agricultural workers primarily 
in cotton crop activities, while the in- 
orease in Texas resulted primarily from 


expanded demands for wrkers on vegetable 
ferms and in fruit and tree-nut crop 
activities. 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major orop activities in February 
differed to some extent from the pattern 
in the previous month. Vegetable crop 
activities, which accounted for 47 percent 
of all farm placements during Janwry, 
represented only 34 percent of the total 
in February as the volume of placements 

on vegetable farms fell roughly one-half 
from the level of the preceding month. 
These placements were concentrated pri-~ 
marily in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
Florida and South Carolina. General farm 
activities accounted for an inoreased 
proportion of farm placements in February 
(up from 9 percent of the total in 
January to 13 peroent in February); fruit 
and tree-nut crop activities also accounted 
for an inoreased proportion of placements 
during the month--from 8 percent of the 
total in January to 11 percent in February. 
Despite a sharp decline in the volume of 
placements of cotton farms during Febru- 
ary, cotton crop activities continued to 
account for about one-third of all farm 
placements during the month. 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placements decline again 


Reflecting the continued downward trend in 
such nonagricultural industries as con- 
struction, machinery, and metal fabricating 
(coupled with the effect of the shorter 
work month), nonfarm referrals and place- 
ments declined during February for the 
fifth consecutive month. Nonfarm referrals, 
at a volume of 500,800 were about 9 per= 
cent below January. Nonfarm placements 
experienced a decline of approximately 10 
percent to a lewel of 275,900. Both non- 
farm referrals and placements during 
February were below the volumes of a year 
ago--down 235 percent and 20 percent re- 
spectively. Nonfarm placements of voter=- 
ans showed the heaviest relative decline 
during February--down 16 percent from the 
preceding month to approximately 68,900. 
The proportion of nmfarm placements of 
veterans to nonfarm placements of all 
males during February--46 percent--also 
reflected a slight decline from the pro=- 
portions of the two preceding months. 





Placements of male nonveterans in nonfarm 
jobs, at a volume of 81,500, represented 

a decrease of only 7 percent from January 
as compared to a drop of 15 percent bee 
tween December and Jenuary. Nonfarm place- 
ments of women which had remained relatively 
stable between December and January, de- 
olined by 9 percent during February to a 
volume of 125,500. 


Following the pattern for all applicants, 
nonfarm referrals and placements of hsendi- 
capped job-seekers showed further declines 
during February. Nonfarm referrals of 
handicapped workers fell 14 percent to 
17,100 while placements contracted 17 per- 
cent to approximately 9,900. These 
represented marked decreases from the vol- 
umes a year ago--down 37 percent and 32 
percent respectively. Disabled veterans 
experienced the largest relative drop in 
nonfarm placements during February--23 
percent below the January volume to 
approximately 5,100. Placements of handi- 
capped women in nonfarm pursuits declined 
13 percent to 1,440, while handicapped 
male nonveterans showed the smallest 
relative decline for any group during 
February--down 9 percent to account for 
roughly 3,400 placements. Despite the 
relatively heavier decline in placements 
among veterans, veterans continued to 
account for roughly three-fifths of all 
nonfarm placements of male handicapped 
job-seekers. Active applications of 
handicapped veterans on file with local 
employment seourity offices continued to 
rise in February--up 8 percent over the 
January volume to 94,3500. 


The decline in nonferm referrals was more 
widespread among the States during 
February than in January. During Febru- 
ary, 40 States reported decreases--10 

more than the number in the preceding 
month. No significant ohange occurred in 
the number of States experiencing decreases 
in nonfarm placements--39 in February as 
compared with 36 during January. 


Nonfarm placement declines experienced 
for all major industry groups 


Contrary to the situatim in January when 
slight increases occurred in the number 
of placements in manufacturing and in 
service, all major industry groups showed 





placement declines during February. 
Government experienced the largest relative 
decline with a deorease of approximately ( 
50 percent from the January volume to a 

total of 8,900 placements. This decline 
reflected to some extent the laok of job 
opportunities in government such as those 
available in post offices during the 
Christmas season. Further seasonal con- 
tractions in construction brought the vol- 
ume of placements in this industry group 
down to 22,700--8 percent fewer than in 

the previous month. Similar percentage de- 
creases in nonfarm placements wers experi- 
enced by the service and trade groups which 
fell to levels of 87,300 and 55,500 
respectively. Placements in manufacturing, 
which had shown a minor increase during 
January, dropped by 7 percent in February 

to a volume of 81,200. The smallest relative 
decline in nonfarm placements during 
February occurred within the transportation, 
communication and public utilities group-- 
down by only 2 peroent to a volume of 12,200. 
During January, this industry group hed 
experienced the heaviest relative decline-- 
roughly 30 percent below that of December. 


The distribution of nonfarm placements by 
major industry group during February showed SIs¥ 
relatively little change from the pattern ( 
of the preceding month. The one exception 

was government which accounted for 3.2 

percent of all nonfarm placements in 

February as contrasted to 6 percent in 

Januery. 


Percent of total 


Major industry group February lanuary 
Constructioneeceevercoce 8.2 8.0 
Manufacturing .cece eeeece 29-5 28-5 
Transportation, 

communication and 

publics utilities.cc.ce 4.4 4.1 
Wholesale and retail 

CPAdCccccccccccccceccce 20.1 19.6 
Service--total..ccccccee 31.7 31.0 

Dome stidcecceccccccccce 21.0 20.5 
Government. cocccccccceccs Sed 6.0 


All major occupational groups other than 
the professional and managerial category, 
experienced declines in the volume of non- 
farm placements during February. However, 
the distribution of placements among these 
occupational groups with the exception of 


- 
~ 





the clerical and sales category, varied 
only slightly from the preceding month. 


Percent of total 


Occupational group February anuary 
Professional and 

MANAZEVIAlscccccsccsees 1.5 1.3 
Clerical and saleSecseee 13526 15.8 
Serviceecccccccccccvesee Seed 31.8 
Skilledeccccccscccsccces 6.9 6.7 
Semieskilledeccccccseces 1406 13.5 
Unskilled and othoresesee 31-2 $0.9 


During February, the largest relative de- 
oline in nomfarm placements by major 
occupational group occurred within the 
clerical and sales category--down 25 
percent from January to a volume of 37,500. 
Placements in the service and unskilled 
categories fell by approximately 9 percent 
each to levels of 88,800 and 86,000 
respectively. Placements of skilled 
workers, at a level of about 19,000, re- 
flected a drop of 8 percent from the 
Jenuery volume. The smallest relative 
decline during February ocourred within 

the semi-skilled group--down 3 percent 

to 40,300. The February volume of approxi- 
mately 4,100 nonfarm placements in the 
professional and managerial occupational 
group represented no change from the level 
of the preceding month. 


Counseling interviéws decline 


Primarily as a result of the shorter work 
month, comseling interviews declined 5 
percent during February to reach a monthly 
total of 67,700--approximately two-fifths 
below the level a year ago. Counseling 
interviews with women showed the smallest 
relative decline during February--dow 1 
percent from the level of the preceding 
month, to 12,800. Men accounted for 54,900 
interviews during the month--roughly 6 per- 
cent fewer than in January. Counseling in- 
terviews with veterans contracted 8 percent 
during February to approximately 31,900, 


while interviews with male nonveterans fell | 


4 percent to 23,000. During February, veter- 
ans continued to account for about three- 


fifths of all counseling interviews with men. 


Initial or first-time couseling inter- 
views followed the over-all downward 
movement in counseling during February, de- 
clining 6 percent from the level of the 
preceding month to a total of 39,000. 
Approximately 8,300 such interviews were 
held with women dufing Fedruary--an inorease 
of less than one-half of one percent over 
the January volume. This negligible in- 
crease represented the only gain in initial 
counseling activity for any group this 
month. Initial counseling interviews with 
veterans declined 6 percent to 18,000, 
following closely the downward movement of 
initial interviews with all male applicants 
during February--down 7 percent to 30,700. 
A total of 12,200 initial counseling inter- 
views were held with handicapped applicants 
during February, representing a decline of 
5 percent from the level of the preceding 
month. Initial counseling interviews with 
handicapped veterans edged 1 percent below 
the January volume to 6,100. Handicapped 
veterans continued to receive nearly half 
of all initial counseling interviews with 
handicapped applicants. 


Employer visits 
increase despite shorter 


work month 


Despite the shorter work month, employer 
visits by local office personnel increased 
during February. Approximately 161,300 
visits to employers were made during the 
month=-roughly 6,500 (4.2 percent) more 
than the number in January. Reflecting 
the effect of intensified efforts by local 
office staffs to visit farms involved in 
preparations for spring planting, visits 
to farm employers showed a much larger 
relative gain than those to nonfarm 
employers. Visits to farm employers 
increased 22 percent above the January volume 
to 19,800, while the number of visits to 
nonfarm employers rose only 2 percent to 
141,500. However, February's visits to 
nonfarm employers accounted for 88 peroent 
of all employer visits during the month. 

A total of 136,700 different employers were 
visited in February of whom 121,500 were 
nonagricultural employers and 15,400 were 
farm employers. 


Factors mentioned by State agencies as directly or indirectly affecting claims volumes during February 1949 


Amount of change 


from Jan. 199 
Region (In Gat 
and 


State 
Initial | Contimued 
claims Clains 





Regicn I: 
Conn...+- =-2.9 +68.1 
Maine.... -3.2 42,0 
Mass...+. -15.5 =18.5 
B.Hiosses +1 -9 
pe er -2.5 1.2 
Vt rccccnn 3 +2.7 
Region IT: 
Dol. ceses -9 +1 
BioJrvcvee -18.2 +9.1 
Woes 543 -50.2 
Page ks as -14.2 +505 
Region III: 
DiGserncs -.5 +46 
Nd. San 6 -5.7 +#1.0 
BO. ves ce -l. + “6 
Vaoccenve -l. +6, 
W. Va..-. -7.9 -1.1 
Region IV: F: 
Fy. 2a, ela +18. 
Mich..... -9. #42 
Ohio..... =1), +240 
Region V: ’ 
LITT es a -14,1 +35.6 
Indseseos -8.7 +3.8 
Minn..... ~3. +20.2 
Wis. daess -10, 46.9 
Region VI: 
Alesse. ay, +8.6 
Fla...... -2. -3.5 
GAescwecs ~2.5 $3.5 
Miss..... +.2 +11.7 
8.05.00 e% abs +3.6 
Tenn..... -5.0 +20,6 
Region VII: 
LOUK» ssa zy.0 +6.6 
Kane, «.e =ie5 +12.1 
Mote Te: -3.5 +25.6 
Wedrs.cvise -1,1 -1.9 
N.Dak.... ~.6 41.5 
5.Dak.... -.6 +2.1 
Region VIII; 
i) eee ok +245 
La.cccoes +.1 421.9 
N.Mex. -1 +4.9 
Oklatass Be al: +12.2 
TOK2s eas +2.8 +#22.2 
Region IZ: 
Colo... -9 +3.3 
Idaho.... (2/) (2/) 
Mont..... -2.0 +5.7 
Utah. . 254 =ou2 (3/) 
Wyo...-e. +.5 +3.3 
Region X: 
Arisscces -1.4 +3. 
COLAS oF ae -15. +120. 
MOV oc ascc “. 43.2 
Oreg..... -6.2 +30.2 
Wash..... -10.8 425.7 
Territories: 
Alaska... -5 +.6 
Hawaii... -.1 =—% 


1/ Includes estimate for Idaho. 
Data not received, 
Increase less than 50, 


Factor 


Claim loads reduced because of short reporting month & Washington Birthday claims postponed to March. 


Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, machinery, household appliances, metal products, & paper products, 
Lay-offs in lumbering, food, paper, constr., trade, woolen textiles. Shoe industries showed some gains. 
Lay-offs in various industries, particularly cotton textiles, woolens & worsteds. Little rehiring, 
Lay-offe continue in textiles electrical & nonelectrical machinery & foundries, Some rehires in a 
No comment, 

Lay-offs in lumber, apparel, foundries, textiles & machine tools, 


Claim activity tapering off with no particular industry responsible. 

Heavy lay-offs continued but not confined to any particular industry. 

Lay-offs contime in food processing & constr. Other widespread lay-offs with no activity dominating. 
Lay-offe in coal, textiles, apparel, household appliances, radio, auto, chemicals, & electrical machinery. 


No comment. 

Lay~offs in coal mining, seafood, distilling, glass, & metals, 

Group lay-offs in textiles, tobacco, & lumbering. ‘Smaller lay-offs in apparel, tobacco & furniture. 
Lay-offs & rehires in coal mining, textiles, & apparel. Lay-offs in lumbering, shoes, tobacco & paper. 
Deor. IC partially due to settlement of dispute involving fire bosses in mines. ; 


No comment, 
Heavy lay-offs in auto industry. Production cutbacks in the Detroit, Grands Rapids & Willow Run areas. 
No comment. : . 


Lay-offs in meat packing, furniture, shoes, household appliances, auto, stoves, trade, service & radios. 
New & continued lay-offs in household appliances, auto, stoves and rubber, 

General shakedown in mfg industries, and usual seasonal decr. in employment. 

No comment. 


Lay-offs & rehires in textiles & lumber, New lay-offs in coal mining & cottonseed oil processing. | 
Peak seasons for citrue processing & tourists, partially offset by lay-offs in large paper firm. q 
Lay-offs & rehires in textiles, apparel & machinery. New lay-offs in lumber & meat packing. 

Bad weather hampered constr., lumber & wood products industries. Labor dispute in textile industry. 
Heavy lay-offs in textiles, constr., & trade continued with smaller lay-offs in mfg industries. 
Lay-offs in textiles, lumber, food, apparel, shoes, stoves, metals, tobacco, steel products & rubber. 


Lay-offs tapering off & confined to smaller plants. Rehires in chemicals, household appliances & constr, 
Severe weather & gas shortage contributed to claims load. Lay-offs in meat packing. , 
Lay-offs due to seasonal causes, severe weather, temporary cut-backs & lack of orders. 

Severe weather and bad roads were primary factors in the high claims load, 

Part ef incr. CC due to seasonal unemployment. 

Rate of lay-offs declined during the latter part of month. i> 


Lay-offs in lumbering & constr. because of bad weather. New lay-offs in furniture & shoes. 

Some leveling off of seasonal lay-offs reported despite incr. in claims. 

No comment. 

Bad weather lay-offs occurred in some sections while improved weather accounted for a decr. in others, 
Lay-offs in constr, sawmilling & canneries due to bad weather, seasonal reductions in whole. & ret. trade. 


Lay-offs continued in constr. & other outside work because of weather; smaller lay-offs in trade & serv. 
Improved weather resulted in some reduction in claims load. 

Pickup in lumbering & constr. as weather improved. New lay-offs occurred in the oil fields. 

Improved weather & temporary settlement of strike in large copper firm reduced claim load. 

Incr, claims due to usual seasonal lay-offs & unusually severe weather. 


Job opportunities continue to be scarce, * 

Lay-offs in lumbering, citrus processing, due to weather, & those in food & fish packing & trade. 

Lay-offa in wholesale & retail trade & a large millwork firm, & those resulting from severe weather. , 
Lay-offs in lumbering, constr, because of weather & drop in lumber market, Pressamen's strike continued. 
Bad weather lay-offs in lumbering causing lay-offs in trade & services, Rehires in aluminum plant reported, 


Severe weather held claims at high levels during February. 
Decr. IC reflects claims volume in January caused by longshoremen's dispute, 


Note: IC denotes initial claims, CC denotes continued claims. 
This table corrected to March 22, 1949. 
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10 PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


March 


Claims data for the four weeks ending 

March 26 indicate a continuing decline in 
initial olaims during Maroh and a further 
rise in the volume of continuing claims. 
Weekly data during February and through 
March 26 are presented below (in thousands): 


. Initial Continued 
Week ended claims olaims 
February Becccce 347.8 1,720.1 
” sl einlahod 334.0 1,790.2 
" 19 d0e.. 31629 1,838.1 
2d 26 eccece 293.8 1,807.1 
March Seccces 31723 1,977.5 
Lecccece 519.4 1,959.7 
Mi PAG Sea vee 531.2 1,949.7 
"26 ccccce $13.0 1,943.7 
Weekly average 
Fobruaryeccecees 323-1 1,788.9 
Marcheceeccccces 52002 1,952.7 


The decrease in the average weekly volume 
of initial claims represents a continua- 
tion of the gradual decline in new wem- 
ployment which has been evident since mid- 
January. Although these claims averaged 
320,200 each week during March, part of 
this volume did not reflect new wemploy- 
ment. Included were transitional olaims 
from persons already in compensable status 
in four States, where new benefit years 
begin the first week in April. Exclusive 
of these transitional claims, initial 
claims representing new wnemployment 
averaged 304,400 per week during March. 


Although initial claims declined in March, 
they were still well above the weekly aver- 
age of 187,800 for the comparable period 

a year ago. New lay-offs continued in a 
variety of industries including textiles, 
apparel, electrical appliances, metal prod- 
ucts, foundries, and electrical and non- 
electrical machinery. The frequency and 
Size of the lay-offs, however, appeared 

to be leveling off. The lay-offs reported 
during the latter part of the month in 

any one major industry appeared to be con- 
fined to a few States, instead of occurring 
in a large number of widely soattered 
States as had been’ the case in previous 
months. For example, during the week ended 
March 26, Connecticut, Maryland, Tennessee, 
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and Virginia were the only States re- 
porting new lay-offs in apparel. Similar- 
ly, reports of lay-offs in textiles were 
confined to Connecticut, Maine, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, while those in electrical 
goods and appliances were confined to 
Connecticut and New Jersey. 


While the weekly average of continued 
claims for March was above that for Febru- 
ary, the upward trend which began in 
November 1948 appeared to be leveling off. 
The decline of 6,000 during the week ending 
March 26, while relatively small, was 
significant in that it was the first weekly 
decline since November 1948--exclusive of 
the weeks which were affected by holidays. 
Increasingly favorable weather conditions 
during the latter part of the month per- 
mitted resumption of outside activities in 
several industries, particularly construc- 
tion and lumbering. This was the principal 
factor responsible for the deoline in the 
weekly average of oontinued claims during 
March in two important lumbering States-- 
down 5,000 to 35,100 in Oregon and down 
8,400 to 52,700 in Washington. Scattered 
recalls were also reported in a few other 
industries, particularly apparel making. 
The increase in continued claims for the 
month of March will probably be greater 
than was indicated by the rise in the weekly 
average, since March contains a larger 
number of reporting days than February. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment was 

6.0 percent during the week ending March 

12, as compared to 5.7 percent during 

the comparable week in February, and 

3.6 percent in March 1948. Except for 
Maryland and Tennessee, all States east 

of the Mississippi showed an increased 

ratio. California's 12.5 percent was 

the highest in the nation, followed by 

11.1 percent in Oregon, 10.8 percent in 

Rhode Island, and+10.1 percent in 

Washington. In 7 Bbtates (Colorado, 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Nebraska, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) the ratio of 
State insured wnemployment to average monthly 
covered employment was less than 3.5 percent. 


Reconversion unemployment 


penefits for seamen 


The average weekly number of requests for 
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transcripts of WSA wage credits received clined and the first month in which this f 
from State agencies by the Bureau of Old- number has been less than 600. 

Age and Survivors Insurance declined from 

638 in the 4 weeks ended February 26 to California and New York acoowmted for 

580 in the 5 weeks ended April 2. This is nearly three-fourths of the 2,900 

the fifth consecutive month in which the requests received in the five weeks 

average weekly number of requests has de- ended April 2. 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 





RECONVERSION UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS FOR SEAMEN 


October-December, 1948 


Federal expenditures by all States under the 
temporary program of reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits for seamen rose from $488,800 
in July-September to $580,100 in October- 
December 1948, or 19 percent. These are the 
only figures that represent the activities 
of all States under this program because of 
the elimination of the reporting of other 
details by those States that have insignif- 
icant claim loads. 


New determinations as to eligibility wder 
this program, however, fell from 8,900 in 
July-September to 7,100 in October- 
December in the seven States with major 
claim loads. In both quarters, these deter- 
minations showed that only 13 percent of the 
claimants had only WSA wage credits 
sufficient to qualify them for benefit. 
These seven States accounted for 90 percent 
of all determinations in July-September. 

The total number of weeks compensated by 
these seven States, by contrast, rose 
between these two quarters from 23,000 to 
31,900 or 39 percent. Their total Federal 


expenditures increased only 28.5 percent-- 
from $402,400 to $517,100. The greater 
relative increase in weeks compensated 
than in Federal expenditures is due to 

the decline in some States of the propor- 
tion of weeks compensated for claimants 
with only WSA wage credits for which 
Federal funds bear the entire cost of 
benefits. 


The outstanding change between these two 
quarters was the difference in the movement 
of the number of weeks compensated and 
Federal expenditures as compared with the 
number of new claim determinations. In 
California, Oregon, and Washington this 

is the result of claims filed in September 
and October during the tie-up of West 
Coast shipping as a result of a strike of 
longshoremen end some unions of seagoing 
personnel. The disproportionate increase 
in weeks compensated in these States 
indicates, that these claimants remained 
out of work for longer periods than would 
normally have been the case. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
January 3 to April 2, 1949 





Total number received 


Average weekly number 





received 
Jan.3=28 Jan. 3l- Feb. 28- Jan.3=-28 Jan, 3l- Feb.28- 
1949 Feb. 25 Apr. 1 1949 Feb. 25 Apr. 1 
(4 weeks ) (4 weeks) (5 weeks) 
United States 2,714 2,550 2,900 678 638 580 
California 812 797 907 203 199 181 
Massachusetts 100 82 107 25 20 rail 
New York ube BB 995 1,244 278 249 249 
Washington 206 212 151 52 53 30 
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Reconversion unemployment ; fifth consecutive month in which the aver- é 
nefits for seamen 


age weekly number of requests has declined 


d the first th in whi h 
The average weekly number of requests for rash dachpadsiaiasiahaae aie which this number 


transcripts of WSA wage oredits received has been less than 600. 
from State agencies by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance declined from California and New York accowted for 


638 in the 4 weeks ended February 26 to 580 nearly three-fourths of the 2,900 requests 
in the 5 weeks ended April 2. This is the received in the 5 weeks ended April 2. 
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Reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen; Deteminations, weeks compensated, 
and Federal expenditures, selected States, July-December 1948 


New claim determinations 


July-September 1948 October=December 1948 





| Percent with ! Percent with 
| WSA and WSA and 
| State wage State wage 
State . Percent with credits Percent with credits 
WSA wage resulting in WSA wage resulting in 
Total |; oredits only increased credits only increased 
sufficient weekly bene= sufficient weekly bene= 
for benefits | fit amount for benefits fit amount 
and/or and/or 
potential potential 
duration | duration 
Total, sélected States.. {| 8,943 V/ 21.5 
Califormissccccccccccscece | 1,670 29.0 
Maryland escrccccswocececce 260 Se9 
Massachusettsecccccccccccs 309 24.5 
New Jerseyocccceccvccsccce 212 302 
New Yorkecccccccccccccccce 5,351 11.8 
OTEZONccccccccccccccceccse 367 22.9 
Washingtonecececsccccccece 774 49.0 





Weeks compensated 


| July-September 1948 |October-December 148 I 


Total Federal expenditures 2/ 










Percent with / 


WSA wage 
credits only }July-September 1948} October-December 1948 




























Total, selected States.. 45,8 $402,417 $517,122 
Californiaessccccccccccccce 19.8 138,512 185, 822 
DPMSr OSS sacaensdnee nee 8202 15,230 15,340 
MASSACHUBS OTEBeccccccccccce 89.3 32,3541 27,913 
ew JOrSeypws vows cin onde 77.9 14,745 13, 409 
New Yorkesecccccccccccccece 159,074 225,834 
OTEZONscvccsccccceccescere 11,365 15,391 
Batvinhtcwdh «tard «nese vee 31,150 33,413 


V These columns do not total 100 percent because they exc]ude determinations for the following categories of 
claimants: (1) those eligible for maximum State benefit, based wholly on State-insured employment; 
(2) those who, although eligible for henefit, did not qualify for any increase in benefit as a result of 
¥ combining WSA and State wage credits; and (3) those ineligible for any beneNit. 
> 2/ These figures are not entirely comparable with those previously published because these contain sore 
y) adjustments that were not always included in the earlier figures. 
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DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES 
October - December, 1948 


Several amendments to State memployment 
insurance laws have been made in the 1949 
session of the State legislatures, Three 
States—-Arizona, North Dakota and 
Wyoming--have revised their laws to in- 
Clude the payment of additional amounts 
on behalf of a worker's dependents. 


The effective date of the amendment to 
the Wyoming law is January 1, 1950. 

The provision for dependents! allowances 
covers children of an eligible claimant 
who are 18 years of age or wider for 
whose support the parent is responsible. 
The amount of the dependents!’ allowance 
payable is $3 per week for one depen- 
dent and $6 for two or more dependents. 
The total amount to be paid the claimant 
is not to exceed & percent of highest 
quarterly earnings, The amount of the 
dependents’! allowance paid does not 
decrease the duration of insurance 
benefits available otherwise to the 

wage earner, As the maximum benefit 

is raised by the amendment to $25, the 
maximwi total benefit payable in Wyoming, 
including dependsnts' allowances, becomes 
on the effective date $31 per week. 


The North Dakota amendment adds allow- 
ances, according to a schedule, of $2 

a week for one or more children up to 

$6 for three or more children at the 
higher weekly benefit amounts, Under 
the Arizona amendment, not only children 
under 18 are covered as dependents but 
also a dependent spouse and parent, 

The Arizona amendment becomes effective 
July 1, 1949, 


Even with these amendments in 1949, 
umemployment insurance laws lag behind 
workmen's compensation laws. More 
States have dependents’ allowances 
under workmen's compensation laws than 
wmder memployment insurance laws, 
There has been a gradual increase in 
the application of the principle of 
augmenting benefits according to the 
number of dependents, in various types 
of social ingurance, With the addition of 


Arizona, North Dakota, and Wyoming to the 
States having laws that provide augmented 
benefits for dependents, more than half 
as many States now provide dependents’ 
allowences under unemployment insurance 
for total wmemployment as under workmen's 
compensation laws for temporary dis- 
ability, A comparative list of these 
States follows: 


Workmens' Unemployment 
Sompensation __insurance 
sla bama x 
Arizona x x 
Connecticut 
District of 
Columbia x 
Idaho x 
Illinois x 
Massachusetts x x 
Michigan x 
Montana x 
Nevada x x 
North Dakota x x 
Oregon x 
Utah x. 
Washington x 
Wyoming x x 





In the last quarter of 1948, those who 
had dependents as defined in the laws of 
the five States in effect at that time, 
received weekly benefit amounts exceeding 
by nearly 20 percent what the benefits 
would have been without the dependents! 
allowance (table 1), This percentage in- 
crease ranged from 11 percent in the 
District of Columbia to 23 percent in 
Connecticut, The amowmts paid to bene- 
ficiaries with dependents’ allowances in 
these five States analyzed in table 1 
averaged $25.72; the benefits without 
dependents’ allowances averaged $21.52. 
By States, the amount of average benefits 
received by beneficiaries with the depen- 
dents' allowances was highest in Massachu- 
setts--$28,.%0: the next highest was in 
Connecticut--$27,29; the lowest average 
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benefit among beneficiaries with depen- 
dents' allowances was in the District 
of Colunbia--$15, 77. 


The basic benefit of those not having 
covered dependents in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts fell below that of bene- 
ficiaries with dependents by a little 
more than $2 a week, In the District 
of Columbia, on the other hand, those 
beneficiaries without dependents had a 
basic benefit amount higher, by more 
than $3 a week, than those with depen- 
dents. In the other two States both 
groups--those with and without depen- 
dents' allowances--had about the same 
basic weekly benefit amowmt (table 1). 


Nea fourt b ic 
Ceive d ' owenc 


Of the total number of ‘beneficiaries in 
these five States (124,928) 22.4 per- 
cent received dependents’ allowances 
during the final quarter of 1948. This 
sizeable proportion indicates how many 
families were able to have a more ade- 
quate living during the period of men- 
ployment of the earner than would have 
been possible without this method of 
adjustment of benefits to living re- 
quirements, The highest proportion of 
beneficiaries received dependents! 
allowances in Michigan (31.7 percent), 
and the lowest in the District of 
Columbia (16.6 percent) (table 2). 


b on of b c 
fb BE 


Under the wmemployment insurance laws 

of the five States under discussion for 
the final quarter of 1948, the benefi- 
claries received varied weekly benefits 
as shown in table 2, About 70 percent 
received the basic maximum possible 
under the laws, that is, of 124,928 
beneficiaries, 87,375 received the basic 
maximum benefit, As these maximum bene- 
fits are paid on the basis of earnings, 
it. follows that most of the wnemployed 
did not fall in the lowest wage brackets. 
The weekly benefit amount was not re- 
stricted by the basic maximum, except 

in the District of Columbia, Of those 
entitled to a basic benefit of less than 


the basic maximum, some received aug- 
mented benefits greater than the basic 
maximum, according. to the nunber of 
dependents covered, Of those entitled 
to the basic maximum, the weekly benefit 
amount was increased by dependents! 
allowances in 38.0 percent of the cases 
of the male beneficiaries and 5,3 per- 
cent of the cases of the women benefi- 
ciarles,. 


Number and sex of beneficiaries who re- 
ceive dependents!’ allowances 


The number of men and women in the five 
States who received allowances for depen- 
dents was 27,960 in the last quarter of 
1948, Most of these beneficiaries-—— 
25,805—--were men, Fewer than 10 percent-- 
2,155--were women, A much larger propor 
tion of the 74,154 men had dependents than 
of the 50,774 women beneficiaries. Of the 
unemployed receiving benefits, 34.8 per- 
cent of all the men received dependents! 
allowances, while only 4,2 percent of the 
women beneficiaries received dependents! 
allowances. These differences in the load 
of dependents were not the same in all the 
States. In Michigan, for example, 42 per- 
cent of the men received dependents’ allow- 
ances, and 8,8 percent of the women, This 
larger proportion of men than women is re- 
versed, however, in the District of Columbia, 
where nearly twice as large a percentage of 
women (22,4 percent) received dependents! 
allowences as the percentage of ma (11,5 
percent), This is the lowest proportion 
for the men in any of the five States cited 
in table 2, and is a much higher propor- 
tion of women than in the other States, 
This unusual picture results largely fron 
the fact that more men in the District 

than women are limited by the maximum, 
which is the same for workers with or with- 
out dependents; this prevents any men who 
were already receiving the maximum weekly 
benefit from receiving any addition for 
their dependents, regardless of their number, 


We have seen that a much smaller percentage 
of women beneficiaries had augmented bene- 
fits, 4,2 percent, as contrasted with 34,8 
percent of the men beneficiaries. Table 3 
also shows that proportionately more men 
who received augmented benefits had the 
larger number of dependents, or larger 
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families, than women beneficiaries. Most 
women beneficiaries with augnented bene- 
fits had only one dependent, as reflected 
in their benefits; that is, 60.9 percent 
of the women beneficiaries with augmented 
benefits had one dependent, whereas 39,5 
percent of the men receiving augmented 
benefits had only one dependent. The 
difference in the percentage having two 
dependents was not great, as 23.9 per- 
cent of the women receiving augmented 
benefits and 31,4 percent of the men 


receiving augmented benefits had two de- 
pendents. But in respect to the larger 
families, the percentage is greatly 
different; whereas 9,2 percent of the 
women had three dependents, 16,1 percent 
of the men had three dependents, and 
whereas 5.9 percent of the women had 
four dependents, 11 percent of the men 
had four dependents. Very few women 
indeed had as many as five dependents, 
but 1.9 percent of the men received 
allowances for five or more dependents, 


Table 3,.--Percent distribution of beneficiaries with dependents’ allowances, 
by sex and number of dependents, five States, October-December 1948 







Total 
number 
with 
dependents 





State and sex 


Connecticut.......+.-ees0. 
District of Columbia..... ° 
Massachusetts...........4. 
Michigan, ..c..0000 giiscebice» 
NOVSOR 0006 vescees s «pune 
MORGEM. okie Souter es os 
Connpatlowths <(widisvs«seeales 2, 782 
District of Columbia...... 174 
Massachusetts.,.......seee0e 9,523 
Michigans fo eves cere cse ee \ 12,993 
Nevada isu cw ss ve decepe be 333 
WOmON 6 6 cinye sie dip iorw eerwie 2,155 
Connecticué...o.-scresoes ; 243 
District of Columbia..... ~ 299 
Massachugetts............ ° 351 
Michi gansiin, tahs 66 8 2. 1,228 
Hevadtie:s ciate selttns Pete dacont 


1/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 15, 19449. 






Percentage distribution by specified 
number of dependents 














9 — 
1 ak 
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43.5 32.6 hace 
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po-7 By, s 
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53.9 37.4 fee 
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Status of Unemployment Insurance Reserves 
on December 31, 1948 ~ 


Steady expansion of production and business 
activity continued through most of 1948, 
with employment reaching an all-time peak. 
By the last quarter of the year, however, 
there were indications that the postwar 
boom had come to an end. As the year 
closed, employment was still at a peak 
level but unemployment was higher than at 
the close of the preceding year. Although 
benefit outlays topped those of the preced- 
ing year and tax rates were lowest in the 
history of the country, unemployment insur- 
ence reserves kept growing and reached a 
new high of $7.6 billion. 


Accumulation of reserves 





From the beginning of the program through 
December 31, 1948, almost $13 billion had 
been raised to finance benefit obligations 
incurred under the 51 State unemployment 
insurance programs. Of this amount, about 
$11.5 billion was derived from a pay-roll 
tax on employers, employees contributed 
approximately $640 million, and $959 million 
represents interest earned by the State 
accounts in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 
Benefit disbursements, on the other hand, 
aggregated $5.3 billion, or only 40 percent 
of all the money raised. An additional 
$79.2 million was withdrawn and transferred 
to the temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams of California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island. By December 31, 1948, the reserves 
for payment of unemployment insurance bene— 
fits totaled $7.6 billion. Thus, the 
amount in reserve was equal to 34 years of 
collections at the standard tax rate of 

2.7 percent, and almost 8 years at the 1948 
average rate of 1.2 percent. 


The unemployment insurance system in the 
United States has been characterized by an 
almost continuous growth in size of re- 
serves with accumulation accelerated sharp 
ly during the war years, when unemployment 
was unusually low because of the Nation's 
manpower shortage. Only during the recon- 
version period following the cessation of 
hostilities, when benefit outlays were at 
the highest dollar amount in the history 


i/For previous discussion, see &. S. Activi- 


ties, September 1948, page 13. 


of the program, was there a temporary halt 
to the accumulation of funds, fHven then, 
however, the impact was not nearly as heavy 
&8 was expected; collections and interest 
were almost enough to meet benefit outlays 
in the country as a whole and drains on the 
reserve were slight. The dollar amount on 
hand declined only during the reconversion 
period and then again resumed its growth 
right through the end of 1948. 


The unemployment insurance reserve increased 
by $300 million during 1948. Revenue during 
the year totaled $1,154.5 million, $999.6 
million in payroll tax collections and 
$154.9 million in earned interests. With- 
drawals, on the other hand, aggregated 
$5307 million; benefit expenditures amounted 
to $789.7 million, and transfers to State 
temporary disability insurance programs 
totaled $64 million—~$50 million in New 
Jersey and $14 million in Rhode Island. The 
increase in the reserve was no greater than 
$300 million only because the average tax 
rate was as low as le2 percent. 


This increase in funds dufing the year, how- 
ever, was not shared by all States. The 
dollar amount in the reserve of the District 
of Columbia remained about the same, and re~ 
serves in 6 States—-California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
New York--not only failed to grow, but actu- 
ally declined during the year. The New 
Jersey reserve would have increased substan- 
tially but for the fact that $50 million was 
withdrawn and transferred to temporary disa- 
bility insurance and the decline in the 
other 5 State reserves could have been pre- 
vented by somewhat high tax rates, although 
in no State would a rate as high as 2.7 per- 
cent have been required. 


Financing the program 


In 1936 and 1937, when benefits were not yet 
payable, employers were taxed at the rate of 
0.9 and 1.8 percent, respectively, Approxi- 
mately 1 year of collections at a rate of 
2.7 percent, therefore, was available for 
the payment of benefits by the beginning of 
1938. During subsequent years, when States 
were paying benefits, they could either levy 
a flat tax rate of 2.7 percent or grant 
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Table 1,--Selected data on financial aspects of unemployment 


Amounts as of December 31, 1948 


Average 
employer 
Region = 
a contribution 
State 
Cumulative 
contributions 
and 
interest 2/ 
I 
Total...... 
Region I; 
Connecticut... 278, 203 
Maine..... eevee | obedOerwes 74, 
Massachusetts.. |... 44g, 843 
New Hampshire.. | ...do..... Wy 236 
Rhode Island... 9/ 121,171 
Vermont........ sineddae sits 23,489 
Region II; ; 
Delaware....... 22, 352 
Mew Jersey...+. | oecdOevees 9/ 761,917 
New York....... 2,092, 852 
Pennsylvania... | ...d0..... 1,079,151 
Region III; 
TAPE. or (Coles | os cd0 spas 62, 758 
Maryland. .....0 | eeedOveees 215, 860 
North Caroling. | ...do..... 196,195 
Virginia....... er ci 123, 088 
West Virginia.. | ...do..... 139, 964 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... Jan. 1939 150, 863 
Michigan....... July 1938 687, 359 
OBLOL: este. Jan. 1939 747, 123 
Region V: 
Tllinois....... | July 1939 871, 929 
Indiana. .....+. Apr. 19338 302,151 
Minnesota...... Jan. 1938 185, 608 
Wisconsin...... July 1936 F 268, 079 
Region VI: 
Alabama........ Jan. 1938 ca 125,504 
Florida: ¢.%<0s 9 116,154 
Georgia........ bezdo...Gee 1.0 140, 915 
Mississippi.... | Apr. 1938 2.7 60, 221 
South Carolina. | July 1938 ie 72, 335 
Tennessee...... 1.4 173,590 
Region VII: 
Towais)ace > staat 12 114,156 
Kansas....eeees 1.4 90, 201 
Missouri...... 3 1.4 273, 206 
Nebraska..... ate. [tes BOL ». ee 6 , 222 
North Dakota... |...do..... 1.6 11,410 
South Dakota... | ...do..... 9 11,164 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... ail fecdos ene 1.6 
Louisiana...... 1.8 
New Mexico..... 1.8 
Ol-Lahows is 's. sei: oc Os5 ee 1.2 
TeéseO., oceans A] 
Region IX: 
Colorado....... 1.4 
TaghG seen ese cos 2.0 
Montana........ yf 
Wtabs, -weewe «ee p iy & 
VWyoming........ 1.2 
Region X: 
Arizona....... . 
California. ee 
Nevada........ - | dan. 1939 
OPO ZOD « dreio «216 om 
Washington..... 271,529 
Territories: 
ALACKB acces sc 15,180 
Hawaii... iiss ol «Paani 26, 819 


See footnotes on page. 


(in thousands) 
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4 Lesive available 
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1,055, 656 
638, 928 


190, 350 557,373 


516, 743 
194,159 
123, 232 
218,991 


355,186 
107, 993 
62, 376 
4g, 088 


62,958 
4o, 438 
38, 941 
15,881 


3, 856 
3,121 
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insurance, by State, December 31, 1948 
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Tennessee 
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Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
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Region VII: 
Towa 


Region VIII; 


California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


Arizona 


Region X&: 


Alaska 
Hawaii 


Territories: 
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Footnotes to 6-month financial table. 


1/ 
2/ 


Canc 


igs 


o/ 


ty 
ea 


Preliminary estimates. Data do not include effect of voluntary con- 
tributions from employers. 

Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; 
interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and re- 
ported by Treasury; and contributions from employees. Also includes 
the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through 
June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account, and refund of $41 million by Federal Government 
to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under 
title IX of the Social Security Act. 

Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to rail- 
road workers through June 30, 1939; excludes benefits paid under RUBS 
progran,. 

Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 


‘and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund 


account in Treasury. 

Excludes benefits paid under RUBS progran. 

Taxable wages as used here mean wages of $3,000 or less. For some 

States for years in which taxable wages were not identical with wages 

of $3,000 or less, an estimate was used, 

Data in column XXIV indicate what percentage of covered workers employed 
in the State during an average month in fiscal year 1948 could, from 
funds available on December 31, 1948, be paid all benefits due them 

under laws enacted by January 31, 1949, assuming: (1) the average weekly 
benefit amount would be equal to the average prevailing in the State 
during the fourth quarter of 1948; and (2) all claimants would be eligible 
for and would receive the maximum number of weeks of benefits payable 
under the State law. (For Michigan and Wisconsin, claimants were assumed 
to have only 1 base-period employer. ) 

Data in column XXV indicate what percentage of covered workers employed 
in the State during an average month in fiscal year 1948 could, from 
funds available on December 31, 1948, be paid all benefits due them 

if the State's benefit formula were replaced by a formula providing for 

a uniform duration of 26 weeks of benefits and a weekly benefit amount 
equal to 1/20 of high quarter earnings, with a $5 minimum and $25 maximum 
(or according to a schedule with allowances for dependents which will 
yield the same weekly benefit amount), and assuming all claimants would 
receive benefits for 26 weeks. The average weekly benefit amount used 
for each State in these calculations was derived from distributions of 
high quarter earnings of eligible claimants built up from size-of-check 
distributions reported by each State. 

Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968, 681 
in Rhode Igland, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 

Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since January 1, 1938. 


Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938. 


Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1939. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note; This table corrected to February 9, 1949. 
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reduced rates to individual employers on 
the basis of experience=rating formulas. 
With the rapid accumulation of reserves, 
experience rating became widespread and had 
become effective in all States by the end 


of 1948. It has had the effect of reducing 
average tax rates (see table A) to a point 
where collections are barely ahead of bene~ 
fit expenditures. The current experiences 
rating plans, however, provide for a rise 
in tax rates when benefit outlays increase. 


Table A.—Average employer contribution 
rates for the Nation, by year 


Average employer 
Year contribution rate 
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Nine States, at one time or another, sup- 
plemented the revenue collected from 
employers by an additional pay=roll tax 

on employees. By the end of 1948, only 

2 States—~Alabama and New Jersey—continued 
to tax employees for the purpose of financ- 
ing unemployment insurance. The employee 
tax in Alabama is determined by an experi- 
ence~rating formula and averaged 0.3 per- 
cent in 1948, In New Jersey, all employees 
are taxed at a flat rate of 0.25 percent. 


Although average employer tax rates in 1948 
were at an all-time low of 1.2 percent for 
the country as a whole, there was consider- 
able variation among the States. In 
Mississippi, where experience rating did 
not become effective until July 1948, the 
average employer rate was highest in the 
country—-2.1 percent; Idaho was second with 
2.0 percent average. Tax rates averaged 
1.5-1.9 percent in 17 States, 1.0-1.4 in 

20 States, 0-5-0.9 in 10 States, and less 
than 0.5 percent in 2 States. Oonnecticut 
was lowest with 0.3 percent and the 


District of Columbia followed closely 
with 0.4 percent. 


Benefit expenditures 


Benefit outlays in 1948 totaled $790 million 
as compared with $775 million in 1947--an 
increase of less than 2 percent. Benefit 
payments had reached a peak during the recon— 
version period and were gteadily receding 
from that peak during the ensuing months. 
This decline continued through the first 9 
months of 1948, and then halted. The $192 
million of benefits paid out during the last 
quarter of 1948 (see table B) was higher than 
disbursements during the same period in the 

2 preceding years. Although benefit payments 
during January-September 1948 were lower than 
during January-September 1947, the rise dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1948 was sharp enough 
to bring the total for the‘year above that 
for the preceding year. Yet, the rate of dis- 
bursements (benefits as percent of taxable 
wages) in 1948 was only 1.0 percent as com- 
pared to 1.1 percent in 1947. 


Table B.—-Benefit expenditures, by quarter, 
1946-8 
(in thousands) 





tr. 1946 - 1948 
Jan.-Mar. $382,060 $212,457 $193,819 
Apr.—June 306,785 215,255 211.287 
July-Sept. 229,145 202,996 192,652 
Oct.-Dec. 176-860 144437 192,167 





The benefit expenditure rate in 1948 varied 
considerably among the States, from as low as 
0.2 percent to 2.5 percent of taxable. wages. 
Rhode Island had the highest cost rate of 2.5 
percent, and California was a close second 
with 2.3 percent. These 2 States are the only 
ones where benefits were eaual to more than 2 
percent of taxable wages. New York and 
Massachusetts were next in line with 1.6 and 
1.5 percent of taxable wages, respectively. 
In the remaining 47 jurisdictions, benefits 
as percent of taxable wages were 1.0-1.4 in 
8, 0.5-0.9 in 26, and less than 9.5 in 13. 
Texas was lowest with 0.2 percent. 


The dollar amounts paid out in benefits dur ing 
the recent years of peak employment were con~ 
siderably higher than during the years of 
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unfavorable employment experience before 


the war (see table C). In 1947, for in- 
stance, when the Nation's economic resources 
were being fully utilized and unemployment 
was very low, $775 million was expended in 
benefits, whereas the highest prewar annual 
outlay was only a half billion dollars. In 
fact, benefit disbursemenis are hardly 
likely to be less than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars during a peacetime year with 
prices and wages anywhere near their current 
level. However, even though the dollar 
amounts were higher during the postwar years, 
the level of benefits in terms of what the 
dollers could buy or, more precisely, as a 
percent of aggregate wages was considerably 
below that of the pre-war years. 


Table C.—-Benefit expenditures, by calendar 
year, since the beginning of the 
program 

(in thousands) 


Benefit 
Year expenditures 


Benefits as percent 
of taxable wages 


Total $5,278,002 


1938 93,785 202 
1939 29,298 1.6 
19 518,700 17 
1941 344, 320 0.9 
1942 344,084 0.7 
1943 79,643 Ol 
1944 62,385 O23 
1945 YU5 S66 0.8 
1946 1,094,850 t.7 
1947 775,146 lel 
1948 789,925 1.0 





A flat tax rate of 2e7 percent would have 
yielded far more revenue than was needed to 
meet the obligations incurred by the unerm 
ployment insurance system. Benefit dis- 
pursements since the beginning of the 
program averaged only 0.9 percent of taxable 
pay rolls. It is true that benefit payments 
during the past few years were very low, 
especially because of the abnormelly low 
unemployment during the war years. However, 
even disregarding the favorable benefit 
experience of the war years, costs over the 
remaining years still averaged only 1.3 
percent of taxable wages. For the Nation 
as a whole, over a period of years covering 
‘a complete business cycle, substantially 
higher benefits than those now paid could 


benefit loads. 


be financed by a tax rate of considerably 
less than 2.7 percent without utilizing 
existing reserves, 


Since benefits first became payable, 48 
cents was paid out in benefits for each 
dollar collected in pay-roll taxes. In 
Massachusetts, this ratio of benefit dis- 
bursements to collections was 73 cents, 

the highest in the country. It was almost 
as high in Rhode Island, with 71 cents. For 
each dollar collected, 9 States paid out 
more than 50 cents; 14 States, 41-50 cents; 
18, 31-40 cents; 9, 21-30 cents; and one-- 
Hawaii--only 15 cents. 


These benefit-collection ratios, however, 
do not indicate the relative severity of 
A rise in the ratio, for 
example, could be due to a decline in the 
tax rate as well as to increased benefit 
costs. The benefit-collection ratio in 
1948 was 79 cents as compsred with 48 cents 
for all years. The higher ratio in 1948 
is attributable solely to the low average 
tax rate of 1.2 percent that prevailed 
during the year. If the average tax rate 
under experience rating had been the same 
for all years of operation or employers 
had been taxed at a flat rate throughout, 
the two benefit-collection ratios would 
have been almost eaual, since the ratio 
of benefits to taxable wages, which does 
not reflect tax rates, was practically the 
seme in 1948 as over the entire period 
during which benefits were payable. 


The variation in the 1948 benefit-collection 
ratios from State to State was over a consider- 
ably wider range than the variations from year 
to year over the entire period of operation. 
In 1948, 6 States—-Connecticut, California, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Rhode Island—-expended more then they col- 
lected. In Connecticut, where tax rates aver- 
aged only 0.3 percent, as much as $3.71 was 
expended for each dollar collected. Rhode 
Island was second with $1.77 expended for each 
dollar collected. Of these 6 States, New York 
had the lowest benefit-—collection ratio of 
$1.22. In the 45 States where collections ex- 
ceeded benefit payments, benefits per dollar 
collected ranged from 50 to 99 cents in 25, 
and were less than 50 cents in 20. The lowest 
benefit—-collection ratio was .15 cents in 
Colorado, and the 19 cents in both New Mexico 
and Texas was next to the lowest. 








The benefit-collection ratios of 1948 yield 
a distorted picture of the financial ex- 
perience of individual State programs. 
Benefits were almost four times as high as 
collections in Connecticut only because of 
the extremely low tax rate of 0.3 percent, 
since expenditures were equal to only 0.9 
percent of taxable wages or slightly less 
than the 1948 average for the Nation as a 
whole. In the District of Columbia, where 
$1.33 was paid out in benefits for each 
dollar collected, the reserve increased by 
$188,000 even though benefits exceeded col- 
lections. The tax rate in the District 
averaged 0.4 percent as compared with the 
expenditure rate of 0.6 percent. The re- 
serve, however, was equal in amount to more 
than 9 percent of taxable wages, so that it 
earned enough interest to net a surplus. 
The severity of benefit loads is measured 
most adequately by the ratios of benefits 
to taxable wages. 


The Nation's economy operated close to 
capacity through 1948 and attained peak 
levels of output and employment, from which 
it began to show signs of receding. The 
tapering off which had become evident by 
the end of the year was reflected only in 
the benefit disbursements of the last quar- 
ter. Even when the economy was operating 
at record levels, however, there were sig- 
nificant soft spots. Consumer demand for 
soft goods, particularly textiles and lea- 
ther, was declining substantially; the 
demand for various types of durable goods, 
such a8 vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
radios and similar items, had fallen off. 
Production of electrical machinery and 
machine tools was being curtailed, and job 
opportunities in the entertainment industry 
were declining. In addition, unusually 
severe weather and material shortages 
plagued production schedules, To be sure, 
these weaknesses were more than offset by 
expansion and high production in other 
sectors of the economy. The States 
affected, however, were forced to bear 
relatively heavy benefit loads. 


The New England and bordering States were 
hit hard by the slump in textiles and 
leather. In Rhode Island, the slump in 
textiles was combined with a sharp decline 
in jewelry and curtailment in production 
of electrical machinery and tools. The 
combination of all these factors in Rhode 
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Island was responsible for a heavier benefit 
load than any other State had to bear--2.5 
percent of taxable wages. Textile mills and 
shoe factories closed down in Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire; New York 
felt the effects of a decline in the garment 
and entertainment industries; New Jersey had 
relatively high benefit loads because of 
conditions in garment, machinery and tool- 
making industries. Several States in other 
regions of the country had similar experi- 
ences. Benefits were as high as 2.3 percent 
of taxable wages in California because of 
unemployment in the entertainment and garment 
industries, the effect of heavy rains and 
snow on construction and lumbering, and power 
and steel shortages. Missouri felt the 
effects of the decline in garment and shoe 
industries, and material shortages. In 
general, however, the weak spots in the 
economy were over=shadowed most of the year 
by the dominant pattern of expansion, 


Adequacy of reserves 


The funds available for payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits on December 31, 1948, 
aggregating $7.6 billion, were sufficient to 
withstand the impact of any foreseeable con- 
tingency. They were so large that they 
earned enough interest to offset 20 percent 
of the year's benefit outlay. 


Reserves on December 31, 1948, varied from 
State to State not only in doller amount, but 
also in the extent to which they could meet 
heavy drains under current or expanded formu- 
las. The amount of dollars in reserve 

(table 1, column VI) does not yeild informa- 
tion on the relative capacity of State funds 
to meet heavy benefit drains. New York, with 
its large population, for instance, is bound 
to have the largest dollar reserve and is the 
only State with more than a billion dollars 
on hande The Dakotas, on the other hand, have 
the lowest dollar reserves, and also the 
smallest covered labor force. The effective- 
ness of a specified dollar reserve in meeting 
heavy benefit drains is dependent to a large 
extent on the size of the insured population. 


Reserves expressed as a percent of taxable 
wages (table 1, columns XVII-XXIII) constitute 
a rough relationship between ftinds available 
and the covered population. Aggregate wages 
are correlated with the covered population to 
the extent that in States with higher covered 
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employment aggregate taxable wages will be 
higher. <A comparison of the reserve-‘o- 
taxable pay-roll ratios indicate the rela- 
tive ability of the various State reserves 
to bear up under adverse conditions. Re- 
serves could also be related to total covered 
wages or covered employment without affect— 
ing the relative positions of the States. 
Reserve-to=taxable wage ratios, however, are 
more convenient because they can be compared 
directly with tax rates. 


The 51 State reserves at the end of 1948 were 
equivalent to 9.5 percent cl aggregate tax- 
able wages. Assuming taxable wages at the 
1948 level, the total amount was equivalent 
to 34 years of collection at the standard 
tax rate of 2.7 percent and almost § years 
at the 1948 average rate of 1.2 percent. 
Even though the fund at the end of 1948 was 
higher than at the end of 1947, the reserve- 
retio had declined by 0.6 percentage points 
because taxable wages in 1948 had increased 
at a faster rate than reserves. 


Reserve-to-wage ratios varied considerably 
from State to State. Mississippi had the 
highest such ratio of 14.1 percent, and 
Nevada and New Jersey were immediately be- 
low with 14.0 percent. Funds available as 
a percent of taxable wages were 12.0-13.9 
in 4 States, 10.0-11.9 in 21 States, 8.0- 
9.9 in 17 States, and less than 8.0 in 6 
States. Massachusetts was lowest with 5.3 
percent, and Michigan and Alabama just 
above with 6.7 and 6.9 percent, respectively. 


The ability of a State reserve to withstand 
the impact of a severe economic setback is 
also dependent upon the provisions of the 
State benefit formula. The percentages in 
column XXIV (table 1) represent an attempt 
to compare the relative ability of State 
funds to weather periods of heavy unemploy— 
ment, with some consideration to the level 
of benefits provided under the respective 
State laws as well as the size of the in- 
sured population. These percentages are not 
absolute measures but indicate only the 
relative position of each State reserves 
They .fail, however, to take account of the 
differences in economic and industrial 
characteristics among the States. The 
economy of an individual State might be such 
that it would require a relatively small 
reserve to weather the severest national 
depression. 


For the country as a whole, 5725 percent of 
the covered workers employed during an aver= 


age month of fiscal year 1948 could be paid 
benefits for the maximum duration, out of 


funds available on December 31, 1948. Funds 
in 4 States-—Arizona, Montana, Mississippi, 
and North Cerolina--were large enough to pay 
benefits for maximum duration to all employed 
covered workers. The percentages of employed 
covered workers who could be paid such bene- 
fits were 75.0-99.9 in 12 States, 50.0-74.9 
in 25 States and less than 50 percent in 10 
States. Massachusetts had the smallest such 
percentage—-22.9, and Rhode Island was next 
in order with 34.6 percent. 


In order to eliminate the differences in 

State laws, similar percentages were calcu- 
lated assuming that all States provided 
benefits for e uniform duration of 26 weeks 

at a weekly rate of 1/20 of high-quarter 
earnings with a $5 minimum and $25 maximum 

or according to a weekly schedule with 
dependents! allowances yielding the same 
average weekly benefit amount (see table l, 
column XXV). Funds available on December 31, 
1948, were sufficient to pay 26 weeks of bene- 
fits under this formula to 41.0 percent of 

the Nation's employed covered workers. By 
eliminating the differences in benefit formula, 
variation among the States was reduced con- 
siderably. The highet percentages under the 
uniform formule were 66.7 and 61.0 in Alaska 
and New Jersey, respectively, and only 7 other 
States could pay 26 weeks of benefits to more 
than half the employed covered wrkers. Such 
benefits could be paid to 40.0-49.9 percent of 
employed covered workers in 18 States, 30.0— 
3909 percent in 22 States and less than 30 
percent in 2 States. Massachusetts was still 
at the bottom of the scale with funds enough 
to pay 26 weeks of benefits to 21.1 percent of 
the employed covered workers, and Alabama was 
next to the lowest with a reserve that could 
vay such benefits to 27.0 percent of employed 
covered workers. 


€ 


In all States except California, the percentage 
of employed covered workers who could be paid 
benefits for maximum duration was smaller 

under the uniform formula than under the State 
lawe For some States the difference was marked. 
In North Carolina and Mississippi, for example, 
where reserves were more than enough to pay 
benefits for maximum duration under the State 
law to all covered workers, they could pay 
about 52 percent under the uniform formula. 

The 52 percent figure, however, is only slight- 


ly less than the average ae for the 
country as a whole under the current State aw @ 


® 
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The percentages in colwans XXIV and XXV do 
not wholly reflect the differences between 
State laws and the uniform formula. Re- 
gardless of whether the State law provided 
uniform or variable duration, the percent— 
ages in column XXIV (table 1) were based on 


the assumption that each worker was entitled 


to the maximum duration under the State 
law. The majority of States, however, pay 
benefits for variable duration; the maxi- 
mum in some cases is as high as 26 weeks, 
but not all claimants are entitled to the 
maximum. In Rhode Island, for example, 
where the maximum potential duration is 26 
weeks, the average potential duration has 
been running at only about 16 weeks. ‘The 
percentage of employed covered workers in 
Rhode Island who could be paid benefits 
for maximum duration was 34 under both the 
State law and the uniform formula, whereas 
the percentage of employed covered workers 
who could be paid benefits for average 
potential duration was 56 under the State 
laws as compared to 34 under the uniform 
formula. 


The indicators in table 1,--reserves as 
percent of taxable wages, and percentage 

of employed covered workers who could be 
paid benefits for maximum duration--are 
convenient measures for comparing the rela- 
tive financial position of State reserves. 
These percentages, however, do not indicate 
whether or not a State is in imminent 
danger of insolvency under either the 
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current law or’ the uniform formula. In 
order to determine the ability of an indi- 
vidual State reserve to withstand the impact 
of a severe setback, it is necessary to 
determine the effects of such a setback on 
the economy of the State. Adverse business 
conditions affect some States more readily 
than others. ™ no State, however, was the 
reserve low at the end of 1948. In 
Massachusetts, where the reserve was shown 
to be in the least favorable financial posi- 
tion by all indicators, about 2 years of 
collections at the standard tax rate of 2.7 
percent was available. When benefits first 
became payable, about one such year of 
collections was required. 


The financial soundness of an unemployment 


insurance program is dependent not only on the 


size of reserve but also the tax rate struc- 


ture. Because of wide differences in economic 


and industrial characteristics, long range 


costs would vary considerably among the States 


even if all paid benefits under the same 
formula. The average tax rate over a busi- 
ness cycle necessary for sound financing, 
therefore, should vary from State to State 
under the Federel-State system if existing 
reserves are not utilized. The reserves 

in most States, however, are large enough 

so that a part could be used to defray costs 


over the long run, and the remainder held as a 


safeguard against an unforeseen contingency. 
States with lower reserves would have to 
follow e more cautious policy. 
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Appendix table A~7.--Nonagricultural placements by State, February 1949 ¥ 


7 
Industry division Nonwhites V/ ( 
Region and State “| Wholesale Percentage Percentage 


and retail | Service ALL Number | change from Number | change from 
all a dansary 19 vanuary 194 















Continental U. Seeee - 9h - 7.9 
Region I: 
Connectictbercccseccsce —_ ~ hed 
Maine@eccccccsccccccccs —- 
Massachusetts...sccees 39 t52 
New Hampshiressssoesee —_— —_— 
Rhode Island...secceee -7 - 81 
Vertiont .eccccccceceses _ ssa 
Kher IIs 
WATSesccsccesevece wld . 
New Jerseyeccseccceves eh: “6° 
New YorKecccccccccccce -11.3 -11.8 
Pennsylvanias..ccccses —_— -19.8 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... + & 
Maryland. sccccccccssce - 8.2 
North Carolina..sesses + 8.0 
Virginiascccccccccccce 21.2 
West Virginia..ccoccse - 3.5 
Region IV: 
Kentuckysceess eee . 
Michigan... . Pe 
OhLOcccccesccccopsccce -16.1 
Region V: 
T1linolsecccccccscccee 31. 
Indlamieccccccccccsscce rt 
Minnesotarcersccccccee - 2.9 
Wisconsinescessesscces -11..7 
Region VI: 
Alabamieccscccsccccccece -26.' 
phavase-migttd - sph <7 es ~ 5.0 be! 
FOOD CIB sc cececescccese - 79 - 23 
Mississippi..ssceccers - 8.3 +26.8 
South Carolingssersees -12.5 +48 
Temnessee.ererscscorce - 2.4 - 
ej VII: 
OWBcosccsecevoreseses 411.7 +66.8 
KENSASsscccncocaseanse - 7.6 33.7 
Missouricccccccccccece - 3.2 0 
Nebraskae.-ccerecesece 22.1 27-9 
North Dakotae.seccooce -- - 7.5 
South Dakota..seccoses _- 46.0 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas. ccccscccseces +13.4 7.7 > Cc 
Louisianasccocscccsecs - 8.9 + 7.5 ( 
peerage part -29.3 722.6 
oceccccceccocs +19.7 - 6.9 
TEXAS. cc cccccccccccccs + 6 +11.1 
Region IX: 
COlOTadd.s secccccosocce +22.1 23.2 
Tdahoceeccccccccvcccce +71.1 
Montana..ceoe +78.5 
Utah. cccccccccccccovce $22.7 
WYOMUNE. .cccccccccecses +17.1 
Region X: 
ATISOUR ss cccvccoechecs 23.4 
Caltforniasesccusseeed -1.8 
Nevada.eccccccccccccce +18.9 
Oregons ccccccccccccccs + 3.5 
Washingt onescscsccceece - 6.6 
Territories.cecccccccece 31.7 
Alaska.cccccccccccccce 45.5 
Hawaii. cccccccessecccs -18.1 


Puerto Ricdssecscccces 





VY Excludes Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Percentages based on comparable data. 
2/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication and other public utilities; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 
Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. 
4/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. 
5/ Data not reported. 
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Appendix table B-1,--Zmployment covered under State unemployment insurance laws T/s by State, 
\ September 1947-Sentember 1948 2/ 
} 


[in thousands; corrected to April 4, 19497 


Region 1948 (estimated) 


and : 
fe ag trend } oetater | sorenber | Deceater | samuary |? "oak aoe | af bog ni ae yirittn 





Total, 51 States..| 32,914 | 32,864 | 32,944 33,022 | (2h) (2/) (2/) 
= Region I: 
capetdevss A 636 S40 64Y 6 2 631 636 
Mat Fs sitecis.8 wnss 185 180 180 18 188 18 
Massachusetts.. 1,455 1,464 1,475 (2/) (2/) (2/) 
New area & 333 1 : 133 13 37 : 5 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont....... ° a 65 & 85 
Region IT: 
Delaware..... a 9 92 91 94 96 97 
a, rh : 1,393 1,300 1,304 1,311 1338 1, 331 
New York....... 4, 383 4, 382 4, 391 (2/) ‘2 ) 
Pennsylvania... 3,07 3,101 3,113 3,130 3,149 3,167 
Re Ill 
fetet, ‘ef tol... 220 27 21 |B) (2/) 
Marylend....... 69 763 Pit lbs = 5 
North Carolina. 3 39 2 36 3 
Virginia....... 439 4g2 4g 497 03 10 
West Virginia... 38 364 384 4og 10 08 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... 370 363 64 72 78 23 
Michigan......,. 1,592 1,595 1, 604 1,606 1, 608 if 
CI SE ee 2,210 2,215 2,214 2,22 2,234 2, 253 
Region V; 
JULinols, vic. 2, 401 2, 40k 2, 332 2, 349 2, 361 2, 383 
Indiana....... ~ 909 906 914 
Minnesota..... : 563 551 550 563 564 572 
Wisconsin....., 737 730 733 757 TH 751 
Region VI: 
yes a ode : 403 Yok 427 431 434 ey 
’ Floridg..::... ; 353 370 390 356 355 - 3 
Georgia........ 515 515 520 528 534 533 
Mississippi.... 182 180 180 184 184 185 
South Carolina. 709 06 308 315 320 319 
Tennessee...... 97 7 501 510 513 514 
Region VII: 
BOWES cons cece a. 343 34 347 350 3 ; 
Oe ee 235 2 23 243 aks 2 
Missouri...... t Te 781 73 778 776 719 
Nebraska,..... i 1 162 162 166 165 1 
North Dakota... ST TS 41 (2/) (2/) (2/) 
South Dakota... 50 5l 51 5 54 53 
Region VIII: 
“ae aol oe . 225 218 4 221 225 226 
Louisiana...... 438 a 43 453 456 457 
04 = sh a Aes 261 pe Be fe oe 
ehoma.....6- 7 
Ll) oe i 1,124 1,115 1,127 1,189 1,190 1,192 
Re Iz: 
danas Sask 5 a -y “ “~ 203 2 
TABAD. 00d 5.0% « 3 2 1 5 
Montana....... > 97 97 105 107 107 
Ue De aa E 131 125 123 + im 1 
Wyoming........ 56 53 52 2 63 
Re, X& 
phe 5 Sonans ss 101 102 104 i 104 a 
Californis..... 2,529 2,525 2,513 (2/) (2/) (2/ 
Nevada........ ‘ 37 36 39 
Oregon......... 330 317 307 336 Ru 338 
Washington..... ~ 529 519 516 55 Bu 542 
Territories: P * = e 
Alaska........ : 38 2 20 
Hawaii....... a 98 96 95 108 106 96 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See page 33 
of the August 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 

2/ Data for 5 States not reported. Independently derived 51 State totals are: July 33,000; August 33,400; September 33,600; October 33,600; 
November 33,500; December 33,600; January 1949, 32,300; and February, 31,700. 

3/ Bureau estimates, data not reported. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, February 1949 


Continued claims }/ —— —— 


























Region ie 
State S a Woek eid 3) Weeks ester ng votrran 
Compensable ” weekly ‘unemployment 
ompensated compensated rograms 
aul Women All Women bz pray Comp enee. payment |? 4) allowance 


Total..... 


Begion I; 
Conneéticut.... 


Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire.. 
Bhode Island... 


Region II: 
Delaware......- 


Pennsylvania... 
Region III: 

Dist. of Col... 

Maryland....... 

North Carolina. 

Virginia......- 

West Virginia.. 
Region IV: 


579 


24,115 36,575 
+730 18,752 
133 12,9 

5, 742|11/ 11,825 


Alabama........ 2, 887 : 
3,292 9,937 


Region V3 























Georgia....... 5, 620 10,5 

Mississippi.. 1,542 TT 

South Carolina. »513 1, 308 

Tennessee,..... 923 13, 76 
Region VII: 

LOW. ccuenttane 2, 549 

Kansas......... 1,546 

Missouri....... 

Nebraska....... 


North Dakote,.. 
South Dakota... 
Region VIII: 


Region IX: 


Territories; 


ee twseeee 


1/ In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims, 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
4/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
zy Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
Includes claime under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
7/ Includes estimates for Idaho. See footnote 10. 
8/ Includes estimates for Connecticut, Idaho, New York, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota, See footnote 10, 
Q/ Includes estimates for Nebraska. See footnote 10. 
10/ Data not received. 
11/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis, 
12/ Data not available. 


Note; This table is corrected to March 22, 1949. 


Appendix table E-3.—-Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 
payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, February 1949 


P t 
ev pnt tg Ghatne ae bs "| aynents 
and 



















Weeks Amount of 
pote Worse 1,08 
Region I: 
hee Sterane : 1, 368 150, 904 
MELNG sc cvarvisinesusce's 17,925 
Massacmmsetts...... 1,418 rai ee 
New Hampshire...... 57 5 
Rhode Island....... 5 48, 42 
Vermont.........0. . 210 13,2 
Region II; 
Delaware......... Se 293 12,678 
New Jersey... ceess 2,138 195,1 
New York.,......++. 5 7,2 1,091,1 
Pennsylvania....... 2,876 194, 752 
Region III: 
Dist. of UOLecss ses 79 6,731 
. ig i 98 » 236 
Worth Carolins..... 1,266 28, 584 
Wireline. 65s vke sce 52,907 
West Virginia...... 765 1953 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. eoeseersen oF 62 43, 256 
Michi gan.......00. : 2, 675 Ft 9p 
OMG cba. oo 5 0 0% A 2,751 136, 547 
Region V: 
EPAIGBIU. os bos ce se - 4,598 325, 744 
7 a es ; 1, 789 56,990 
Minnesota......:.. = 17,034 
Wi sconsin. eee ° 32 19, 587 
Region V1; 
Alabama. eeevreeeecere = § 2 558 32, 940 
TISERAR. oo vvewdesas 1,210 030 56, 053 
Georgia... ccseseee 0 5,7 50,178 
Mississippi........ 2% 2, ae 27,146 
South Carolina..... 4ge 2,077 22, 843 
_ Tennesses......... ‘ 1,236 8, 324 69,503 
Region VII; 
TOUR. occ ccccccce ee 740 2, 203 20, 63 
Kaneas.......+++- Ae 715 4, 833 ha, tr 
Migsouri.........+ 1,579 7,727 57,3 
Nebrasks }/........ a. — — 
North Dakota....... 200 219 2, $81 
South Dakota....... 188 645 6, 678 
Region VIII: 
Avkansas.......+. 3 591 19,62 
Louisiana......... . Til ho, 780 
Wew Mexico....... We 146 7,199 
Oklahoma.....e..0- 826 18, 308 
SOLAS ses ss. voecee oo 2,395 ke, 912 
Region IX; 
Colerale...cccccces 31, o1€ 
Tdaho....200- sehen s 453 3, 616 
MORGANS, 0.00 dsonece 191 9,500 
DWGR, coae seas oO : 298 12,908 
Wyoming........... 2 3 22, 887 
Region X; 
Ari sonds 6 oceds cece 303 12,417 
California........ “ 7,015 668, O47 
BOVAARewitiwccssss ; 410 43, 322 
OFeRONsascecccccss : 1,418 142, 343 
Washington.......0. 1,807 10, 557 190,197 
_ Territories: 
Alaska....... Teor 895 5,109 124, 677 
Hawali......-0e. BA 70 190 , 388 





1/ Excludes Hebraska; data not received. 


Note: This table is corrected to March 22, 1919. 
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Appendix table G3.--Receipt and dispositions of appeals cases, and time lapse in disposition, by State, October-December 1948 


Region I: 


eres ereeree 


Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island.... 


Delaware.....++. 


Pennsylvania.... 
Region III: 

Dist. of Col.... 

Maryland..... eve 

North Carolina.. 

Virginia,....... 


Region V: 


South Carolina.. 





North Dakota.... 
South Dakota.... 
Region VIII; 


Region IX: 








Lower authority a 


bind 
Receipts | Disposed of | Dec. 
a dog Total 
me |e sare 


| testetone 


Percent disposed 
of within 


30 aa days 









Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Pending 

Disposed of neal dds 
Total 
number 


Decisions 


Percent disposed 
of within 


Erez 


[52,608 | of 64.e5 | 57.286 | ¥9,386]a/ 12.5] a/ 54.3 | 63m | 6529 | 30,505 | 3,984] 269 | 5 
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1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 


p/ Includes 14, 496 appeals from claimants involved in a labor dispute in Michigan. 
3/ Includes 21 cases disposed of by Special Representative of the Director of Labor. 


Note: 


This table is corrected to March 22, 1949, 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Social Security Administration 

Bureau of Employment Security 

Washi.gton 25, D.C. 


EMPLOYMENT SHG U RLY ACTIVITIES Y/ 
(In Thousands) 








2 
VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES Le NEW APPLICATIONS 
20,000 1,000 
15,000 750 
10,000 500 
5,000 250 
1948 1949 
COUNSELING INTERVIEWS 
150 2,000 
75 aw, 1,000 
0 0 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
INITIAL CLAIMS CONTINUED CLAIMS 
2,500 10,000 
2,000 
7,500 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 
500 2,500 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES dollars BENEFITS PAID 
2,000 150,000 
1,500 
100,000 
1,000 
500 50,000 
1948 1949 1948 1949 





1/Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii; otues data cover continental United States only. 


2/Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, May 19149 
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Beginning with this release, transitional initial claims for new uniform 
benefit years filed by persons already in compensable status will be ex- 
cluded from initial claims since they do not represent new unemployment. 
However, transitional claims filed in States with individual benefit 
years will continue te be included in the initial claim totals until 
July 1949, when revised reporting procedures providing for the exclusion 
of such transitional claims will become effective. 


Initial claim totals continue to include an undetermined number of 
Claims from persons who had either exhausted or had no benefit rights 
in their old benefit year. While these claimants are unemployed, they 
are not newly unemployed, and represent an accumulation of instances 
of unemployment during previous weeks. 





May April 
1949 1949 
1. Insured workers (estimsted for 1948)........ . 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)............6- : ae 32, 000, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month; 
a. Number filing initial claims...... oe 1/ 326,105 1/ 322,117 
b. Number filing contimed claims........ 2,076, 792 2,036, 968 
4. Claimant turnover: 
ao Persons filing initial claims 
during 4 weeks in months 
EP yeMUnUe eo. ss. ck £05 PPE ie. 7 eo) dao, bed _2/.1,'300,896 
(2) Percent of all claimants.......-. 36,6 37.9 
(3) Average number per week.......- oh 340, 330 341, 724 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in months 
[OE LSSECESTS OO age Sa a eee ae beat 1, 317, 709 1, 248, 095 
(2) Percent of all Pladeatve tee tis 35.4 y, 
(3) Average number per week......... i 329, 427 312, 024 
5. Beneficiaries: | 
a, Average weskiy number in the month; 
Lape MUN beeS Cees oa. ES <8 = Ue, Se 1, 716, 000 1,598, 254 
(2) Percent of insured workers...... 4 : 4, 


6, mount of benefits: 
a. Total for monthas..ciccescceccecevesoee $146,712,197 $136,558, 045 
bd. Average weekly »vayment (for 
total unemployment).....ccscccesoce ; $20.09 $20.04 


1/ Excludes 251,588 transitional initial claims for last week in April and 
31,248 for last week in May. 
2/ Excludes 335,150 transitional initial claims for April and 193,254 for May. 


(See other side for explanation of derived items) 





Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the nunber of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for bensfits. 





Item 2, Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies, 


Item 4. Claimant turnover. 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item; 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
: month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
loweek period. 


C= A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 
D= all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 


fourth week, i.e,., the number of persons who ceased filing during the 
period. 


Item 4a (2), Percent of all claimmts filing initial claims during 4 weeks in- 
month is obtained oy dividing A by C. 


Item 4b (2), Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 weeks 
in the month is obtained by dividing D by ©. 


Item 5a. Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar 
month total of weeks compensated, 


Data used in item 4 is for the weeks ended April 30 and May 28. 
Data used in item 4 is for the following weeks: 


For Aprils Weeks ended April 9, 16, 23, and 30. 
For May: Weeks ended May 7, 14, 21, and 28. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Mouth in Review 


Primarily as a result of the contimance of the seasonal upswing in farm 
activities which had begun during February, total civilian employment (as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census) rose approximately half a million 
in March to a level of 57,600,000--approximtely a third of a million 
higher than a year ago. Men accounted for almost three-fifths of the 
month's gain. An increase of 100,000 brought the March level of farm 
employment to 7.1; million (550,000 higher than a year ago), with males 
accounting for 87 percent of the increase over the preceding month. 
Over-all nonfarm employment, stimulated by pre-Easter activity in re- 
tail trade and services, also experienced a slight rise according to 
Census estimates--up by a net of 80,000 to a volum of 50.3 million. 
Women accounted for the entire met gain. However, mamfacturing employ- 
ment, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, experienced losses 
of approximately 200,000 from February to a volumes of 15,550,000 in 
March. Of the total decrease in manufacturing employment, 62 percent 
occurred within the durable goods sector, with the heaviest mumerical 
drops taking place in iron and steel, nonelectrical and electrical 
machinery, nonferrous metals, and furniture. In the nondurable goods 
groups, textiles, food processing, and chemicals showed the largest 
numerical reductions. Despite the over-all decrease, manufacturing 
employment in March was still slightly above that of a year ago. 


Total unemployment, which had reached a post-war peak of 3.2 million in 
February, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, remined 
relatively stable in March, edging downward by only 53,000. Males 
accounted for rmghly three-fourths of all unemployment, representing 
no appreciable change from the proportion of the previous month or a 
year ago. The total volume in March, however, was roughly 727,000 
above the level a year ago. The civilian labor force, at 60.8 million 
in March, was approximately 100,000 above the volume of the previous 
month and roughly a million greater than a year ago. 


Activities of local employment security offices in March contimed to 
reflect major labor market developments. New applications declined 

as the volume of total unemployment leveled off. While the mmber of 
visits to local offices reported by the State agencies rose sharply, 

& substantial proportion of the apparent increase resulted from internal 
administrative factors. Similarly, more than half of the increase in 
initial claims resulted from the volume of transitional claims filed 

by persons already in compensable status, rather than from new unem- 
ployment among workers covered by State unemployment insurance systems. 
The monthly volume of continued olaims rose further as unemployment 
among covered workers reached a post-war peak early in March. However, 
toward the latter part of the month, unemployment, as refleoted by 
the weekly volume of cmtimed claims, leveled off. Both the average 


‘weekly volume of State insured unemployment and average weekly 


beneficiaries showed increases during the month. 





Summary of Employment Security Operations, March 199 
(Comtinental U. S.) 





Percentage 
Activity Number change from Number or amount 
or February March Jan. -Har. Jan-Mar. 
amount 194.8 19h 1 

Visits to local offices 1/ 15,044,900 so — oe one 

New applicationseccceceos 713,300 = 68 f 23.1 2,309,200 1,852,000 

Counseling interviews... 73,2000 # 8.1 -=h1.9 212,300 369,500 

Placements (total) ..cccse 452,200 £ 32.5 = 2.8 1,191,300 1,245,300 

Nonfarm. ceorccceccccocce 327 , 300 pf 18.7 — 20.7 910,800 1,131,000 

Initial claims<sdsececece 1,457,800 £123 £ 66.4 4,,307, 100 2,702,300 

Contimed claims...cceees 8,730,400 £ 23.1 /£ 80.0 22 , aly), 800 13,117,200 
Weekly average 

beneficiariess.sseseecee 2/ 1,777,000 £ 21.7 £ 82.0 3/ 1,150,000 842,100 

Benefits paidessccccecces 2/$151,748,000 4 32.2 f£ 98.8 3/$369,075,000  $195,840,100 


1/ Data not comparable with prior months due to change in reporting definition. 


z, Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
/ Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Vermont for March; 


and estimates for Nebraska for February. 


New applicat ions 
for jobs decrease 


New applications, at p level of 765,000 
during February, declined by 7 percent in 
March to 713,300. All groups within the 
labor force (veterans, male nonveterans, 
and women) shared the over-all decline 
with the largest relative decreases 
occurring among male nonveterans (down 9. 
percent to 286,500) and veterags (down 7.9 
percent to 203,200 new applications). New 
job applications of women decreased by only 
2 percent to 223,500. Men contimed to 
represent roughly 70 percent of all new 
applications filed during the month, while 
veterans continued to account for about 
two-fifths of all new applications filed 
by men. 


New applications of handicapped workers 
during March--25,900--represented a 4.5 
percent decrease from the volume of the 
preceding month. Men accounted for 
approximately 90 percent of all new appli- 
cations filed by handicapped job-seekers, 
The 10,950 new applications of handi- 
capped veterans represented approximately 
half of all new applications filed by 
handicapped males--substantially the same 
proportion which has prevailed in pre- 
ceding months. 


New unemplo nt declines 
althou initial claims rise 
because of administrative factors 





Initial claims rose 12 percent (160,000) 
to 1,460,200 during March, largely be- 
cause of administrative and statutory 
factors. More than half of the increase 
resulted from the inclusion of 92,100 
transitional initial claims (which do not 
represent new unemployment) filed in four 
States 1/ for the new benefit year be- 
ginning in April. ‘The greater number of 
reporting days in March than in February 
was also a factor in the increase in total 
initial claims. Hew unemployment, however, 
declined during the month, the average 
weekly volums of nontransitioml initial 
cleims dropping from 323,000 in Febmary 
to 304,700 in March. Included in the 
March total were an undetermined number of 
initial claims resulting from the effects 
of the coal mining "memorial holiday." 

In most States, the miners involved in the 
coal stoppage did not generally file 
claims, since eligibility determinations 
could be based on a few claims. The work 
stoppage did, however, cause temporary lay- 
offs in the Pennsylvania trucking, railroad, 


V/ Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire and 


Rhode Island. 
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retail trade, and metal industries. 
Indiana, Marylend, Virginia and West 
Virginia also reported lay-offs directly or 
indirectly due to this factor. 


Contimed claims increase 
for the fifth successive month 


to reach a new month ly high 


Continued claims, representing completed 
weeks of unemployment, rose from 7,110,500 
in February to 8,753,800 in March--an all- 
time monthly high. All but 5 States-- 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming--reported an increase in ocontimed 
claims. Pert of the increase was due to 
the longer work-month and part was due to 
the longer duration of claimints' unemploy- 
ment. In addition, a volume of claimants 
whose regular reporting day fell on 
February 22, Washington's Birthday, were 
rescheduled to report on the same day in 
the following week which fell in March. 
The greatest mmerical increases in con=- 
timed claims during March were 293,700 in 
California, and 247,600 in New York. 
Illinois and Pennsylvania experienced in- 
creases in excess of 100,000. In 10 
States, continued claim totals increased 
more than @ third. Indiana's total nearly 
doubled the February volume, but this in- 
crease was largely die to a change in 
claimants reporting from a biweekly to a 
weekly basis. 


That claimants are remiining unemployed for 
a relatively long period of time is 
evidenced by the fact that during March 
only 33.5 percent of the claimants ceased 
to file claims--the lowest percentage 
since March 1946. Furthermore, newly 
unemployed workers have accounted for a 
progressively smaller proportion of the 
claim load since Jamary. The proportion 
of claimants who filed initial claims was 
7.7 percent in January, 39.3 percent in 
February and 37.9 percent in March. 


Weekly claims data indicate that continued 
claims tapered off within the month, after 
reaching their post-war weekly peak in 
early March. This decline ended the steady 
upward trend which began in November 198. 
The tapering off of the weekly volume of 
continued claims in March follows the 


pattern of the owrresponding period in 1947 
and 1918. The weekly average for March 
1949, however, was avout 80 percent above 
the March average in the two preceding years. 


Beneficiaries and total 

benefits poe reach new 

all-time highs in Mare 

A weekly average of 1,78,,000 (includes the 
Territories, Continental U. S. average 
1,777,000) persons received benefit checks 
during March, as compared to 1,):66,000 in 
February and 979,000 a year ago. As & 
result of the increase in the number of 
beneficiaries, total benefits rose by $37.2 
million to $152.1; million, the largest 
amount for any month since the inception 

of the program. All but  States--Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah and Wash ington--reported 
an increase in beneficiaries and benefits 
paid during March. The average check for 
total unemployment during March amount to 
$20.04, slightly more than the February 
BVOrAZCe 


Improved weather conditions 


in som areas we i tus 
to outside activities 


Improved weather conditions resulted in the 
resumption of outdoor activities, particu- 
larly in construction, lumbering and agri- 
culture in many sections of the country. 
Reports of increased construction activity 
were received from a mmber of States. 


More favorable weather conditions permitting - 


lumbering and logging activities were 
responsible for the two largest declines in 
continued claims--11,900 in Oregon, and 
7,900 in Washington. On the other hand, 
adverse weather conditions as well as 
tapering denand caused further lumber lay- 
offs in 7 States--Alabama, Georgia, Maine, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina. Montana and Virginia 
reported both rehires and lay-offs in 
lumbering as weather conditions varied. 


New lay-offs continue in 
a variety of industries 


New lay-offs in the textile industry were 
reported by 10 States--Alabama, Connecticut, 


' Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 





@: 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont and Virginia--during the month. 
Alabama was the only State to report same 
rehires in this industry. Some lay-offs 
in apparel making occurred in 6 States-- 
Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Virginia. However, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia reported a number of rehires in 
apparel making. 


Seasonal lay-offs in tobacco and cigar 
processing were reported by North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia. The 
coal mining industry entered its slack 
season, and lay-offs in this industry 
occurred in Alabama, Colorado, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Lay-offs in 
foundry work were reported by Alabama, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, although the latter State indi- 
cated some rehiring of foundry workers in 
the latter part of the month. Illinois, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
reported new and continued unemployment in 
metal fabricating, while Connecticut, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Vermont 
reported further cutbacks in machinery 
manufacturing. Other major industries 
which laid off workers during March were 
paper in Connecticut, North Carolina and 
Virginia; shoes in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Virginia; and electrical goods in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 


State highlights 


Califermia: The drop of 10,300 in initial 
claims during March partially offset the 
sharp increase in February caused by the 
claims filed by seasonal workers against 
the October-December 19,8 wage credits. 
These same claimants accounted for part 
of the increase of 293,700 in oomtimed 
claims. Contimed unemployment in the 
apparel, lumber, fruit and vegetable 
canning, and construction industries also 
contributed to the increase. 


Illinois: A variety of factors accounted 
for the substantial increase in both 
initial and continued claims. These in- 
cluded the longer work-month, the begiming 
of the new benefit year, the coal mining 


Sa 


holiday, and lay-offs in the foundry, anto « 
hardware, farm equipment, enamelware, and 
metal fabricating industries. 


Massachusetts: ‘The increase in both types 
of claims wes largely due to the longer 
work-month. Other factors were the ad- 
vance filings for the new benefit year 
beginning April 1 and continued unemploy- 
ment in a variety of industries, particular 
ly textiles. 


Michigan; Although initial olaims remained 
at about the same level as in February, 
some 2);,000 workers were laid off in an 
auto plant as a result of a labor dispute 
in a large Detroit steel firm. Another 
auto firm released 7,000 workers during a 
model change-over which in turn caused a 
lay-off of about |,,000 workers in an auto- 
body plant. 


New Jersey; The longer work-month, and 
the fact that many lay-offs originally 
scheduled for a short duration have lasted 
for more than four weeks, accounted for 
the substantial increase in contimed 
claims. New lay-offs in electrical goods 
also occurred during the month. 


New York: The substantial increases in 
initial and continued claims, 31,000 and 
217,600 respectively, were due to total and 
partial unemployment in both seasmal and 
nonseasonal industries. Lay-offs occurred 
in the construction, machinery, household 
appliances, textile, paper, transportation 
equipment, cutlery, and glove industries. 
A strike of wholesale bakery workers in 
New York City also contributed to the 
claim load. 


Ohio: Production cutbacks, inventory lay- 
offs, material shortages, as well as 
seasonal unemployment accounted for the 
inerease in both types of claims. 


Pennsylvania; Relatively few workers were 
ss oatiad to their jobs during March. A 
considerable volume of secondary unemploy- 
ment resulted from the "coal mining holi- 
day," particularly in retail trade, 
trucking, and metal fabricating. Further 
lay-offs also ooourred in the glass, 





stove, auto, oil refining, alumimn, 
textile, and electrical machinery indus- 
tries. 


Texas; Although initial claims for March 
dropped 15 percent from February, contin- 
ued claims showed a further inorease, 
reflecting lay-offs in canneries. and 
packing sheds caused by the recent coal 
spell in the Rio Grande Valley. Activi- 
ties in construction, lumbering, and oil 
field work were also curtailed by un- 
favorable weather conditions. Other fac- 
tors were the contimed filing of claims 
by workers affected by a recent labor 
dispute in a large chemical plant, and 
seasonal reductions in trade. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of all insured 
unemployment rose from 2,568,600 in 
February to 2,729,000 in March, repre- 
senting an increase of about 6 percent in 
the State and Veteran totals, and an 
increase of 27 percent in unemployment 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The average weekly volume under the 
Veteran program rose to 676,400 in March, 
while the State weekly average reached a 
new high of 1,939,900. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment was 6.0 
percent during the week ending March 12, 
1949, as compared to 5.7 percent for 
February and 3.6 percent for March 1948. 
Except for Maryland and Tennessee, all 
States east of the Mississippi showed an 
increased ratio. On the other hand, the 
ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment showed 
a decline in 1; of the 21 States west of 
the Mississippi. California's ratio of 


12.5 percent was the highest in the Nation, 


followed by 11.1 percent in Oregon, 10.8 
percent in Rhode Island, and 10.1 percent 


percent in Washington. Colorado, Delaware, 


the District of Columbia, Nebraska, Texas, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming showed ratios of 
less than 3.5 percent. 


Total referrals 
and placements up 


The seasonal expansion of farm operations, 


some increases in Srade and services, and 
the 15-percent increase in the work-moxth 
were the mjor factors contributing to the 
rise in total referrals and placements 
during March--the first monthly increase 
since October of last year. Keferrals, at 
a volume of roughly 737,000, represexted 
a gain of 27 percent over February. Total 
placements rose 32.5 percent over February 
at 152,200. However, total referrals and 
placenents in Merch were below the levels 
of a year ago--12 percent and 3 percent 
respectively. 


Farm referrals and placements 


experience seasonal increase 


Reflecting the increased demand for farm 
workers as improved weather conditions 
permitted limited field work in many 
sections of the country, agricultural re- 
ferrals and placements expanded seasonally 
in March, rising 81 and 91 percent 
respectively above the levels in February. 
Roughly 141,700 referrals and 12,900 farm 
placements were made by local employment 
security offices during the month--the 
first increase in these activities since 
October 1948. March's referrals and 
placements of farm workers were more than 
double the volumes a year ag0e 


All but 8 States reported increases in 
farm placements in March. However, the 
increases in volume were substantial in 
only 2 States--Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Both of these States reported greatly ex- 
panded placement activity on vegetable 
crop farms. The increases in farm place- 
ments in the remaining States were for 
the most part rather small, primarily due 
to the fact that the soil was still too 
wet to permit large-scale field planting 
operations. 


Of the States having fewer farm placements 
in March than in February, only 3 
(Mississippi, Tennessee and California) 
reported substantial declines in volume. 
The declines in both Mississippi and 
Tennessee were almost wholly confined to 
@ reduction in cotton crop activities, 
while the decrease in California, for the 


| most part, resulted from reduced demands 


for workers in tree-nut crop activities. 
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The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in March 
differed considerably from the pattern in 
the preceding month. Vegetable crop ; 
activities which accounted for 3 percent 
of all farm placements in February repre- 
sented roughly two-thirds of the total in 
March, as the volume of placements on 
vegetable farms increased almost four-fold 
from the level of the preceding month. The 
bulk of this placement sctivity occurred 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, California, 
Florida and South Carolina. Primarily as 
@ result of sharply reduced placement 
activity with cotton farms (down more than 
three-fifths from the level in February), 
cotton crop activities accounted for a 
sharply reduced proportion of placements 
during the month--from 33 percent of the 
total in February to 6 percent in March. 
General farm activities accounted for only 
a slightly smaller proportion of farm 
placements in March than in February (from 
13 percent of the total in February to ll 
percent in March); fruit and tree-nut crop 
activities also accounted for a decreased 
proportion of placements during the month-~ 
down from 11 percent of the total in 
February to 7 percent in March. 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placements show gains 


Nonfarm referrals and placements rose 
during March for the first time since 
September 19];8, reflecting primarily ex- 
pansions in construction, trade and serv- 
ices as well as the effects of the 15- 
percent longer work-month. Nonfarm re- 
ferrals--595,300 in March=--were roughly 19 
percent above the February volums. Non- 
farm placements also rose by 19 percent 
over February to a volume of 327,300 in 
March. However, both these volumss were 
more than one-fifth below the levels a year 
agoe Nonfarm placements of mle nonveterans 
showed the greatest relative increase during 
the month--up 25 percent to 101,900. Vet- 
erans followed closely with a gain of 24 
percent to 8,700, representing aboyt 15 
percent of all nonfarm placements of meh 
Nonfarm placements of women rose 12 per- 
cent to 140,700. 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of handi- 
capped job-seekers followed the pattern 
for all applicants during Mareh, increasing 
18 percent and 2; percent respectively to 
volumes of 20,200 and 12,300. However, as 
compared with the volumes a year ago, 
referrals and placements of handicapped 
applicants in March were down 11 percent 
and 33 percent respectively. All handi- 
capped groupe in the labor force (veterans, 
male nonveterans, end women) shared in the 
over-all upswing in nonfarm placements 
during the month with veterans showing 4 
gain of 19 percent to 6,000; and male 
nonveterans experiencing ean increase of 33 
percent to l,500. Placements of handi= 
capped women in nonfarm jobs during March, 
at 1,750 were 21 percent above the level 
of the previous month. As has been the 
case in preceding months, veterans in 
March accounted for about 3 out of every 

5 nonfarm placements of handicapped job- 
seekersSe The volume of handicapped 
veterans! active applications on file 

with local employment security offices 
showed a further rise during the month-- 
up 3 percent over February to 99,700. 


The over-all increases in nonfarm refer-= - 


rals and placements in March sharply 
reversed the situation which affected 

the m.jority of States during the pre- 
vious month. Whereas 49 States had ex- 
perienced a decline in both reforrals 

and placenents during February, 43 States 
reported gains in both activities during 
March. 


Nonfarm placement increases 
experienced by all. major 
industry groups 


The inorease in nomgricultural placements 
during March was shared by all major in- 
dustry groups and represented a canplete 
reversal of the situation in February when 
all major industries showed placement de- 
clines. Construction showed the largest 
relative gain in placements=-up approxi- 
mately 46 percent from the level in 
February to a total of 33,000 in March, 


as more favorable weather permitted a 


resumption of construction activities in 
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many sections of the country. Reflecting 
additional hires of workers in pre-Easter 
trade activity, placements in wholesale 
and retail trade accounted for the second 
largest gain for any major industry, in- 
creasing 2; percent from the level in 
February to approximately 68,600 in March. 
As is usual at this time of the year, 
placements in the service group increased 
sharply during March--up one-fifth to a 
total of 10,600. Among the other major 
industry groups showing substantial 
placement gains during March were manu- 
facturing (up 11 percent to approximately 
90,300), and government (which increased 
about 13 percent to 10,000). The trans- 
portation, communication and public 
utilities group accounted for the smallest 
relative rise in placements during the 
month=--up 5 percent to 12,900. 


Since the increases in nonagricultural 
placements among the major industry groups 
varied considerably in degree during March, 
the relative distribution of placements 
among these groups showed some shifts from 
the pattern in February: 


Percent of total 


Major industry groug March February 
Constructionceccccscceee  LOel 8.2 
Manufacturingesccccscere 27-6 2925 
Transportation, 

communication and 

public utilitios.ccece 39 ren 
Wholesale and retail ; 

CradCcccccccccccccccce 21.0 20.1 


Service=—totaleecseccsecse 31.9 oh WA 4 
Dome sticcccccccccccecce 21.5 21.0 
Governmenteccecsvsccccccsee 301 502 


Occupational distribution 


of nonfarm placements shows 
slight Seo 


Despite significant increases in nonfarm 
placements within each major occupational 
group during March, the distribution of 
placements among these occupational 
categories varied only slightly from the 
preceding months: 





Percent of total 


Occupational group March February 
Professional and 

MANAZOTIAlsesccveceses ley 1.5 
Clerical and saleseeses. 1320 13.6 
SOTVLGO csccccss bd cevcece 5204 52ee 
RelLisGeseuh 605546) ab 6% Tel 6.9 
Semieskilled..cocvccses 13.7 4.6 


Jnskilled and othere-ee 3204 41.2 


The largest relative placement gain occurred 
within the unskilled category--up 23 percent 
from the February volume to 106,100. This 
was the first increase for this group since 
September. Skilled workers showed an in-~ 
crease in nonfarm placements for the first 
time since August--up 22 percent over 
February to approximtely 23,200. Some 
105,900 placements of service workers were 
madé during March, representing an in- 
crease of roughly 19 percent over the 
February volume. Placements of clerical 

and sales workers rose ll percent to 
2,600, while placements of professional 
and managerial job-applicants increased 

12 percent to approximately 4,500. Semi- 
skilled workers experienced the smallest 
relative increase in nonfarm placements 
during March--up 11.) percent to a total of 
4,900. 


Counseling interviews 


increase 


Contrary to the situation in February when 
a moderate decrease was experienced in the 
volums of counseling, total counseling 
interviews increased approximately 8 per- 
cent during March to 73,200. The upswing 
in counseling interviews reflected the 
longer work=-month as well as intensifica- 
tion of job counseling activity with 
college and high sohool students and 
younger job-seekers without previous work 
expsrience. A total of 32 States reported 
increased counseling activity during March-- 
roughly double the number experiencing in- 
creases in counseling interviews in 
February. Despite the moderate increase 
over February, the volume of counseling 
interviews in March was roughly two-fifths 
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below the level a year ago. Women experi- 
enced the largest relative increase in 
counseling interviews during the month--up 
roughly 1; percent to 14,700. Men showed 
a moderate gain of 7 percent to reach a 
monthly total of 58,600 interviews. Vet- 
erans and male nonveterans participated 
equally in this percentage gain, accounting 
for 3,000 and 24,600 interviews respec- 
tively. As has been the situation since 
the early part of 19148, counseling inter 
views with veterans in March represented 
roughly three-fifths of all counseling 
interviews with men. 


The volume of initial counseling inter- 
views closely followed the upward movement 
of all counseling interviews during March, 
increasing 8 percent to 42,200. Initial 
interviews with women showed the largest 
relative increase for any major group--up 
16 percent from the February volume to 
9,600. Veterans and male nonveterans ex- 
perienced equal relative increases--up 6 
percent to 19,200 and ~3,1,00 respectively. 
Approximately 12,700 initial counseling 
interviews were held with handicapped 
applicants during March--roughly percent 
more than in February. Handicapped vet- 
erans showed the largest relative gain--up 
6 percent to 6,00. These represented 
about half of all initial counseling inter- 


views with handicapped applicants during 
the month. 


Employer visits continue 


to increase 


With the arrival of more favorable weather 
conditions, local office staffs intensi- 
fied their visiting activities with farm 
employers involved in preparations for 
spring planting and with nonfarm employers 
requiring seasonal workers in outdoor 
activities. This, together with the 
longer work-month, contributed to the rise 
in employer visits during March. Some 
186,300 visits were made during the month, 
representing an increase of 15.5 percent 
over the February volum. Visits to farm 
employers continued to show a mech larger 
relative gain than those to nonfarm em 
ployers. Agricultural employers received 
27,800 visits (41 percent more than in 
February) while nonfarm employers ac- 
counted for 158,600 visits (12 percent 
more than in the preceding month). How- 
ever, nonfarm employers contimed to 
receive more than 85 percent of all em- 
ployer visits during the month. Some 
156,600 different employers were visited 
in March, of whom 13,700 were nonagricul- 
tural employers and 21,900 were farm 
employers. 
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Factors mentioned by State agencies as directly or indirectly affecting claims volumes during March 1949 







Amount of change 
from Feb. 1 
(In thousands 


Initial | Continued 
claims 





1/ Increase less than 50. 





Factor 





March contained about 15 percent more reporting days than February. 


Lay-offs in textiles, apparel, machinery, paper, foundry, brass, hardware & household appliance industries. 
New benefit year claims taken. Lay-offs in logging, apparel, trade, machinery, & shoe industries, 

New benefit year claims from claimants who exhausted in old year. Inclement weather throughout month. 

New benefit year claims. Lay-offs in logging, textiles, shoes & machinery. 

New benefit year claims. 


New benefit year claims. Further lay-offs in textiles, apparel, lumbering & woodworking. 


General decr. in industrial activity. Bad weather hampered constr. One large firm moved out of State, 
Further lay-offs in electrical apoliances, Some temporary lay-offs have lasted for more than a month, 
Lay-offs in constr., machinery, textiles, paper & glove industries. Bakers' strike resulted in claims, 
Lay-offs in trucking, trade, & metals due to "coal holiday". Other lay-offs in glass, textiles, & machinery. 


No comment. F 

New benefit year claims. Lay-off in large celanese plant responsible for incr. in nontransitional IC. 
New & continued lay-offs in the machinery, paper, & tobacco industries. 

Lay-offs &‘*rehires in lumbering, apoarel, tobacco & foundries. New lay-offs in furniture, shoes & paper, 
Incr. claims due to the "coal holiday" & slowdown in chemicals, pottery, glass & retail trade industries. 


March contained 5 more reporting days than February. 
Lay-offs in auto firms due to strixe in steel plant. Model-change lay-offs in auto & auto body plants. 
Lay-offs due to inventories, material shortages & production cut-backs, some seasonal lay-offs. 


New benefit year claims. Lay-offs in foundries, auto parts, farm equipment, enamelware & metal fabricating. 
Claims filed by miners during "holiday", Incr. CC due to change from biweekly to weekly reporting. 

Seasonal unemployment continued. Production workers laid off in Jan. & Feb. still unemployed. 

Lay-offs tapered off & call-backs incr. in many areas. 


Lay-offs & recalls in lumbering & textiles. Lay-offs in shipyards, mining, & foundries. 

Lay-offs in cigar & citrus canning, lumbering & constr. Incr. iwmigration of out-of-State workers. 
Lay-offs in luubering, apparel, textiles & food processing. 

Lay-offs in lumbering, wood processing, seafood, & apparel. 

New lay-offs of logging & textile workers, 


New & contimed lay-offs in textile, apparel, tobacco & metals, Claims from miners during "holiday", 


No comment, 

Lay-offs in apparel & mining. Oilfield production hampered by maddy fields. 

Lay-offs in several shoe firms. Incr. constr. & agric. activity. Two auto plants hired additional workers, 
Seasonally unemployed workers remained out of work during March. 

No comment. 

Improved weather conditions, 


Improved weather conditions. 
No comment, 
No comment. 
Improved weather conditions. 


Lay-offs in packing sheds due to recent freeze. Bad weather curtailed constr., lumbering & oil field work, 


Improved weather conditions, Few lay-offe in mining. 

Improved weather conditions resulted in incr. constr. activities. 

Lumbering & constr. activities limited by bad roads. Work in oil fields at a standstill. 

Improved weather conditions, Temporary settlement of strike affecting copper firm & allied industries. 
No comment, 


No comment. 

Claims from newly eligible seasonal workers & continued unemployment in lumber, apparel, food & constr. 
Service & retail trade workers remained unemployed thru March, as well as millwork operators in Reno. 
Improved weather permitted reopening of some logging; bad roads still hampered other operations, 
Improved weather & road conditions incr. logging, lumbering, & constr. activities. 


Late spring limited hiring for several large constr. projects. 
Heavy lay-offs of civilian workers in military establishments, 


Note; IC denotes initial claims, CC denotes continued claims, 
This table is corrected to April 19, 1949. 


Incr. activity in constr., trade & seasonal mfg. lines. 


PRELIMINARY 


Yo te SF 


Data for the 4 weeks ending April $0 in- 
dicate a substantial increase in initial 
claims (exclusive of transitional claims 1/) 
during April. However, the volume of con- 
tinued claims for April will remain at about 
the March levels. Weekly data for March and 
April follow (in thousands); 


Initial claims2/ 


Week excluding Continued 
ended transitionals claims 
March 5 31703 1,977¢5 
2 12 305.7 1,939.6 
- 19 295.8 1,949.7 
26 293.3 L,9S7el 
April 2 311.6 1,927.6 
* 9 378.4 1,892.6 
e 16 324.8 1,942.9 
S 23 341.5 1,985.3 
" 30 321.9 2,051el 
Weekly averages?/ 
March 304.7 1,946.3 
April 341.7 1,968.0 


A large part of the increase in nontransi-~ 
tional initial claims was due to the volume 
of claimants who became eligible for benefits 


during the first week of April. The majority 


of these claimants had either exhausted or 
had no benefit, rights prior to April. In 
the 8 States3/ which began uniform benefit 
years this month, the wage credits earned 
during the calendar year 1948 became avail- 
able for benefitse In the majority of the 
other States, the October-December 1948 
wage credits became available for benefit 
purposes on April le 


While the volume of continued claims for 
April will be about the same as that for 
March, these claims increased sharply 
during the last three weeks of the month, 
reaching an all-time high of 2,051,100 
during the week ending April 30. This was 


1/7 Transitional claims are filed by persons 


already in compensable status for the 
new benefit year and do not represent 
new unemploymente 

27 For March, 5 weeks ending April 2, and 
for April, 4 weeks ending April 30. 

3/ Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermonte 


CLAIMS DATA 


1949 


in contrast to the downward trend starting 
in early March and extending through the 
first week in April. The upturn during the 
current month, however, conforms to the 
pattern for the corresponding period in 
preceding years. Part of the increase was 
attributed to the newly eligible claimants 
entering continued claim status and part to 
longer duration of claimants' unemployment. 
Among the larger industrial States, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
showed significant increases in continued 
claims. On the other hand, continued 
claims in the Pacific Coast States-- 
Califomia, Oregon, and Washington--have 
dropped steadily since early March as im- 
proved weather conditions resulted in in- 
creased activity in lumbering, logging, and 
other outside work. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment during 
the week ending April 9, was the same as in 
February--6 percent. In April 1948, the 
ratio was 3.6 percent. Except for Texas, 
all States west of the Mississippi showed a 


smaller ratio for April than for March. In 


11 of the 21 Western States the ratio 
dropped a full percentage point or more. In 
Oregon, the ratio dropped from 11.1 to 7-l 
percent and in Washington from 10.1 to 7.6 
percent. On the other hand, the ratio of 
State insured unemployment to covered em- 
ployment rose in 18 of the 28 Eastern 
States. Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont experienced in- 
creases of more than a fuil percentage 
point largely because of the addition of 
eligible claimants in the new benefit year 
and the effect of administrative factors on 
unemployment registrations at the beginning 
of a new benefit year. The ratio of insured 
unemployment in April varied widely among 
the States with California, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island showing ratios 
of more than 10 percent, and 7 States-- 
Colorado, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Nebraska, South Dakota, Texas, 
and Wyoming--showing ratios of less than 


“3 percent. 


Reconversion unemployment 

enefits for seamen 
A woekly average of only 510 requests from 
State agencies for transcripts of WSA wage 


| credits was received by the Bureau of Old- 


Age and Survivors Insurance in the 4 weeks 
ending April 29, 1949. This is a slight 
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decline from the weekly average of 580 re- for 71 percent of the 2,042 requests © 
quests received during the 5 weeks ending received in the 4 weeks ending April 29; 
April 1. This is the sixth consecutive New York alone accounted for 47 percent. 


month in which the average weekly number of | The average weekly number of requests 
requests has declined and the second month received from New York has declined 
in which this number has been less than 600. | proportionately less than those from 
California between January 3l-February 25 
Califormia and New York tegether accounted [to April 4-29. ) 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
January 31 to April 29, 1949 





Average weekly number 
Total number received received 





Jan. 3l- Febe 28= April 4- 
Feb. 25 April 1 April 29 Jan. 3l- Feb. 28< Apre 4- 
(4 weeks ) (5 weeks) (4 weeks ) Feb. 25 April 1 Apr. 29 





United States 2,550 2,900 2,042 638 580 510 
California 797 907 498 199 181 124 
Massachusetts 82 107 130 20 21 32 
New York 995 1,244 960 249 249 240 
Washington 212 151 67 53 30 nh g 
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eee i eas 4 
Construction | Manufecturing | and ered 


Continental Ue Secooe 


Region I: 
* Connecticut. ccccecsece 





New Hampshiresececcosse 
Rhode Island.covescoes 
Vermontecesssccececccs 

Region TI: 
Delawarescovcssvvccocs 
New Jerseyscccessevcce 
New Yorkecssscesscoces 
PennsylveniGseresesece 

Region III: 

District of Columbia.. 
Marylandeccocscscscvese 
North Carolina.cescses 
Virginieecccsaccoccone 
West Virginiesceccesss 

Region IV: 
Kentuckyocecosccecessos 
Michigan.cesesecsceoss 
OhlOcceccescececcsccee 

Region V: 
T1linoisdsccccsccccoses 
Indlantecececsceesoces 
Minnesote.coccesecsecs 
Wisconsinscccccecrsoes 

Region VI: 
AlabemBccescococeccvcce 
VLOTIAGs covsesesvccees 
GOOTELGs ccccccsocecsers 
Mississippl.ceorccccecee 
South Carolingsecsoceses 
TONNSBEOOccccccsesoecs 

Rogion VII: 
ToWGecccceecerosescces 
KansaBecoe 
Missourl.e. 
NebraskBccocccscessccs 
North Dakote@sceccocoes 
Bouth Dakota...seccees 

Region VIII: 
APKBNSAB sc cccecscoecsss 
Louislantessesccoesess 
Now Mexicodccscsooesece 
Oklahomm.cccesecsscecs 









eecereer 


TOXASscccccsevcoesscece 
Region IX: 

Coloradosesccesceessces 

ThthOsccsevccsessevocs 





3 
a 








Wyoming.ccccveccessese 
Region X: 

ATIZODAssccceessssevce 
Californisecoseccccsoss 
Nevadaecosccseccccvesses 
OTOGON es coccceccsescese 
Washingtomeccoecoecees 


BREE 23 


Ye care 
= - 
a 
a 
_ 


TorritorLeBeccoscesscoces 
Dl eskBeccccccevecscose 
Hawaii. .ecoccccscscces 
Puerto Ricd.secceccose 


Excludes Connecticut end Pennsylvania. 
8/ Includes forestry end fishing; mining; 
finance, insurance, 


Compated only for States reporting 
Data Aot reported. 


y 





and real estate; government; and 


Computed o: for States reporting 50 or more nonegriculturel placements 
¥ op! 60 or more short-time nonagricultural placanents in either period. 


Appendix table A-7.--Nonagricultural placements by State, Mar 
{Bate corrected to April 25, 19497 


Industry division 


All 


30,889 


204 
$09 


Percentages based on comparable datas 
transportation, communication and other public utilities; 


establishments not elsewhore clessified. 
of nonwhites in either period. 


{ 


| 
| 





Number 
2 jm 04,993 


949 


“Nowah tee aps 





(5/) 
7 


sal 





2,098 
161 


178 





678 


89 


Percentage | 
change mm. Number 
meee | 





423.0 75,853 
= 1,302 
ated 334 

*17.2 1,066 
~e 19 

413.3 647, 
=<- 27 

+H429 79 

+14.9 &£, 947 

15,0 17,410 
--- 2,256 

*66.1 636 

+55.2 216 

“8.9 1,045 

+4167 1,107 

+26.5 301 

+3767 165 

o4e1 318 

+21.1 6,350 

+1007 644 

+4301 553 
-—- 1,551 

+39.5 577 

+30.0 612 

+10.6 2,498 

+43.8 1,129 

+45.6 697 

+1509 575 

+3609 979 

=29.9 774 

+29.4 1,000 

+33.3 485 

+37,7 853 
~- 421 
--- 334 

+19.8 1,198 

+3204 969 

+51. 426 

+4404 4,127 

+10.6 8,186 

41.0 969 
--- 628 
-- 283 
woe 207 
--- 248 

31.6 538 

+28.4 4,093 

28.1 500 
--- 1,233 

+109.4 1,824 

+6.3 143 
--- 100 

+18, 41 

32.6 2 


Pere 


c apoee 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, 


Region 


and 


Total, 51 States.. 


Region I; 
Connecticut.... 
CRE Sonsaee 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont....-.. . 


Region II; 
Delaware......6 
New Jersey..... 


New York....... 
Pennsylvania... 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland...... ° 
North Carolina. 
Virginia, ...ss¢ 
West Virginia.. 
Region IV; 
Kentucky. eeere . 
Michigan....... 
OhL0. -oeccccee . 
Region V: 
Tidinois.. <2... . 
Indiana....... . 
Minnesota...... 
Wisconsin...... 
Region VI: 
Alabama....... . 
Florida... ss. e 
Georgia....... . 
Mississippi.... 


South Carolina. 
Tennessee.....+ 


Region VII; 
LOWe are tes cece 
Kansas...s.eree 
Missouri,..... ° 
Nebraska...... rs 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region VIII: 
Arkansas.....06 
Louisiana,..... 


UPOZON. coseveva 
Washington..... 





Territories; 
Alaska 








September 1947-September 1948 2/ 
[in thousands; corrected to May 5, 1949) 


1948 (eatimated 


eons eens ne sn a 


32, 355 32, 363 32,603 | 33,023} (2/) (2/) 











6 636} 631 6a 636 
167 176 184 188 186 
1,454 | 1,458 1,451 1,462 1,470 
i oe 21 a 
1 08 1,319 }1 4 | 1, 329 1 a4 
yuirue | 27h] (2) | (2) 
3,100 3,126 | 3,132 3,150 3,168 
221 223| 222 222 227 
558 568} 574 581 585 
635 oul 636 653 665 
4g7 497 03 fe) 
403 4ie hog 10 6 
373 77 375 77 5 
1,598 1,614 | 1,612 1, 614 1, 612 
2,198 2,217 | 2,228 2, 234 2,253 
2, 340 2,374 | 2, 349 2, 360 2, 383 
89 907 914 29 
538 557] 563 5O4 572 
726 THe 157 7 751 
4og 4 431 4a 4 
370 3 356 5 3 
523 526} 528 5 534 
177 178 184 184 185 
313 315 315 320 31 
507 509 510 513 51 
334 347 7 350 3 
236 243 243 2 2 2 
799 780 7718 71 779 
157 16 166 165 1 
2 45 a 46 
52 53 5 54 53 
220 224} 221 225 226 
4s YL | 453 456 457 
88 390 91 92 93 
272 278| 277 277 282 
1,158 1,179 | 1,189 1,191 1,192 
191 198| 201 20 205 
8 91 5 9 99 
9 100 105 107 107 
123 27 el in 13 
53 58 bo 63 c 
106 106 of 104 05 
2,470 2,509) ( (2) ( 
z| S| se] owls 
308 32 33 3 
509 52 535 541 aR 
27 32 uy he 3 
Qu 99] 108 106 3¢ 


L/ Workers {n covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month, See page 33 
of the August 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 


2/ Data for 2 States not reported. Independently derived 51 State totals are: 


33,500; December 33,600; January 1949, 
Bureau estimates, data not reported. 


July 33,100; August 33,400; September 33,600; October 33,600; November 


32,300; February 31,700; and March 31,600, 
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Appendix table E-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, Werch 1949 


re Matot ¢ e t Average weekly insured 
Initial claims Contimed claims 1/ 411 unemployment Total unemploymen imenploysent 1i/ 


Under 
Average Under Veterans 
6 b1 Weeks Benefits Weeks woekly all nemployment 
— compensated paid 3/ compensated payment aiobt yee eae 
program 
Claimants} claimants laimants| claimants 


ro [amas Sei] em BRT sata] Toke Tm Waseda Teel woo ree] ea 

















Region I: 10,0 
Connecticut... ae ty 165, me 8. 7 
Maine......+. 5 411,736 387, 14 2, Oke 
Massachusetts. "ih Uio/) 4, 32 
New Hampshire. os Yok ny 519 4, 684 
Rhode Island.. . : 2,980 
Vermont....... 19,318 10/ 5 

Region II; 64 1, 359 
Delaware...... =A 336 ues, si 16" §25 
New Jersey.... 399,53 , 63, 187 
New York...... 1,261, 13 1,289,921 53,999 
Pennsylvania.. 567, 230 542,134 ay 

Region III: u 
Dist. of Col.. 23, 987 2, 535 gos 
Maryland...... 103,7 13,034 
North Carolina gang 10. 804 
Virginia ereeee ’ 4 
West Virginia. 80,072 9, 98 

Region IV; 12.108 
Eentucky...... 105,93 ae 
Michigan..... 7 346, 35 Pea 
Ohlo sive eais vive ; 283, 884 267, 891 : 

Region V; 

“tii inote, edits 511,8 423,500 G Pes 
Indiana....... 178, 647 153, 866 4O 9,171 
Minnesota..... 6 6 103, 784 1 ~ B 1 "106 
Wisconsin..... 85,118 5, 

Re VI 
abaes eC 88,730 669 | 32,325] 9, ble 
Florida....... 6 kg 6 uh, 592 9 ae 
Georgia....... 19,145 tke ci . 
Mississippi... 60 Ou Wy, she a res 
South Carolina 2p 277 20, 3099 
Tennessee..... 5 164, 665 4g 13, 630 
ion VII 

ag ae 43,599 8,012 
LOWE o's seferciestieis 
Kansas....... A 40,872 cag nd 
Missouri...... 135,7 ary a 
Nebraska..... 2 60 (10/) i 
North Dakota.. 93, ’ 
South Dakota... 69 6,189 2,48 

Region VIII: 

yh ties SS 2 64,918 6, 922 

Louisiana..... 60, 24e 7,827 
New Mexico.... 6 » Wey 
Oklehoma...... 8,542 
TOXAS. cs ccese s 21,210 

Region IX; 

Colorado. 7 “5 4O 
Idaho. ereete oe ’ 
Montana....... 2 
bey ee 11080 

Region X; 

Arivona....... 29, 858 22,090 : 4,83 
California..., 1, 339, 981 1, 270, 888 63, 20 
Nevada........ 6 11,27 12, 792 965 3 7198 
Oregon........ 143, 80 137, 401 15,588 
Washington.... 229,063 209, 501 14,576 

Territories: 

Alaska........ 8,715 17,520 (12/) 
Wawaii........ 13, 372 13,471 6, 420 | 45 (12/) 

1/ In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week, 

2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 

ey Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

4/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment, 

4, Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment ingurance claims, not distributed by State. 

6/ Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total, 

U/ Includes estimates for New York, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

8/ Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

9/ Includes estimates for Montana, Nebraska, and Vermont. 

10/ Data not received. 


11/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, 
for benefits, on a per employer basis, 
12/ Data not available. 


a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 





Note; This table is corrected to April 19, 1949. 


Appendix table B-3.—Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by intera‘,.io 


payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, March 19l9 


Region 
and 
State 
Total. ercerecces ee 
Region I: 
Connecticut.......0. 
Maine...... eocccosce 
Massachusetts.....e.+ 
New Hampshire....... 
Rhode Island......e. 
Vernont ° ereeeve eee 
Region II: 
Delaware...ccscceee e 
New Jersey.......04. 
NOW LOE cscceccccces 
Pennsylvania...... ee 
Region IIT; 
Dist. Of COlsccccece 
land, eoecece eres 
North Carolina...... 
Vir Meccaceervece 
West Virginia....... 
Region IV: 
ROnGucky.csct nt ovsens 
Michigan. .vsseccees ° 
MLSs cisions eine vss 6alp 
Region V: 
RELINOL Esc ceipecdsnes 
EMOIGNR scicwscaces cee 
Minnesota.......cceee 
Wisconsin. .cssccsces 
Region VI: 
ALEDOMR Gs see wee ses e 
BLOF LOR se ccc keen & ee 
Georgla.c.ccccccce ee 
Mississippi........ ° 
South Carolina...... 
Tenness06...eeeecees 
Region VII; 
NOWie gor aic/o.0.c elas lores > 
BODSGSS cstvccssvecee 
Missouri. .cevsccsss e 
Nebraska, eeeee eenervee 
North Dakota......6 
South Dakota....... e 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas.....ceeeoee 
OU MLOGR s clc/c eielee ce 6 
New Mexico......eee. 
ORLARORE caiclea's's 04100 e 
LOXEG sath sinis a's care os ° 
Region IX; 
COGLOTANOs. ccvccs cee ° 
LOMYGST C ciste-sitis \s o'Wikibis 
Montana....cs-e. dvoc 
UGRRestence cae seacee 
Wyoming....... ov ee-0 0 
Region X; 
Arizona, © 0 hp © c.cby eee 
California, He eoeemeee 
Nevada, ... cues ease 
Oregon. erece hee e ee pe 
Washington. ed gercoce 
Territories; — 
Alaska........ ae ek 
Hawaii... accep ents 


1/ Excludes Nebraske and New Hampshire. 
2/ Excludes Michigan, Nebraska and New Hampshire. 


3/ Data not received. 


Note: This tablé is corrected to April 19, 1949. 


j tats | onto 





Amount of 
pensfitea 


zZ/ $5,880,507 


Th, 07 
534376 


73, 654 


a,b 


474,198 


73,820 
. 202 
24,926 


30 


Appendix table F-1.--Collections, interest benefits paid, and status of fund, by State, 
quarter and 12 months ending March 31, 1949 1/ 







































San Pee 
Funds availeble for Benefits,5/ 12 months 
benefits, 2/ ending i 
h 71 
Region Funds available | Collections 3/| Interest 4/ | Benefits paid 5/ March Jl, 1949 March 31, 1949 
and for Ransitte/@ — 
State Dec. 31, 19 | Percent of pee of 
Amount taxable Amount taxable 
wages 6/ wages 6/ 
Total..... .» | U/ $7, 602,964,104 | $181, 396,457 | $40,183,262) $371,655,523 | 2/ $7,452, 55,268 9.4 $967,770,575 | 12 
Region I: | 
Connecticut..... 189, 015,009 2,426,176 1,001, 020 7,578,736 18%, 856, 328 11.6 18, 904, 008 Lee 
Nainescue.ses sss 4o, 967, 483 1,434, 326 227, 637 2,532, 332 ke, 095, 788 10.5 6, 798, 812 17 
Massachusetts... 175, 978, 852 9, 209, 403 912, 809 21, 700, ob 164, 401, 02k 5.0 O24, 849 1.8 
New Hampshire... 27,994, 955 902,175 145, 426 1,982, 374 27,060,182 9.1 | 4,82, 35 1.6 
Rhode Island.... LV 47, 362, 813 1, 700, 222 239, O48 6, 027 , 005 y/ is 215, 078 7.6 17,950, 255 342 
Vermont..... ern 16, 718,912 4g, 350 88, 829 707,188 16, 594, 903 12.7 pe ee), 142 
Region II; | 
Delaware....... / 15,126,194 291, 633 80, 224 Hou, 692 15, 093, 358 67 | gh, 033 | 4 
New Jersey..... : Y/ 470,175,287 1,653, 333 2, 446, 74 20,457,792 L/ 453,817.57 13.6 74 5, 5295 159 | 1.6 
New York....... Z 1, 055, 655, 764 12, 273, 391 5, 468,50 77, 599, 280 995, 798, 38 9.2 223,429, 74 | 2.1 
Pennsylvania.... 638,927,777 12,905, 801 3, 389, 523 22, 303,165 632, 839, O12 8.7 55, 062, 906 8 
Region IIT; 
Dist. of Col.... 45,467,547 542, 883 241, 287 296,597 45, 255,118 8.9 3,106, 859 6 
Maryland........ 129, 242, 657 ge gab Ae 688, 265 5, 426, 228 127, 886,116 10.2 12, 967, 373 1,0 
North Carolina.. 152, 68,473 917,197 824, 066 3,611, 655 154, 791, 780 11.9 9,079, 913 I 
Virginia,....... 84, 294, 09 1,733,431 44g, 028 2, 647, 362 83, 821, 288 8.0 6,599, 418 6 
West Virginia... 89, 008, 805 2,798, 987 476, 849 2, 658, 807 89,630,132 8.6 6,116,176 6 
Region IV; . 
Kentucky......+. 116, 410,918 2,482, 832 617,990 3,175,991 116, 335, 749 13.6 T, O04, 37’ 8 
Michigan........ 293,181,039 15, 649, 734 Weitee 16, 650, 4ge og3, 700 The 4 40, 600, i 9 
Ohio, os cws BOSC 557, 372, 808 8,049,173 2,983,976 10, 940,569 557, 465, 387 10.2 25,394, 872 5 
Region V; 
TITEnol se sve 516, 743, 249 12, 902, 552 2, 750, 647 18, 378,059 513, 958, 629 8.5 57,519, 947 10) 
Indilaviats sieves» « 194,158,508 3,509, 828 1,033, 728 5, 850, 249 192, 851, 815 8.3 13, 076, 961 «6 
Minnesota...... % 123,231, 981 3,219,016 657, we 3, 388,715 123, 711, 863 9.9 7, O47, 778 6 
Wisconsin...... 4 218, 991,163 2, 691, 687 1,172, 165 3,935,153 218, 912, 369 12.0 T, 301, 688 oi 
Region VI; 
Alabama........ , 62,546, 068 2, 722, 891 336, 725 3, 303, 300 mits Bap: 6.9 9, 375, Ou 1,0 
Florida.....ceee 73, 715, 833 1,979, 646 395,077 1, 636, 836 74, 448, 310 9.0 7,168, 371 9 
Georgia. ..ssrss ‘ 101, 973, 883 2, 488, 508 546, 219 2, 730, 285 102, 269, 306 9.9 T, O14, 759 on L 
Mississippi..... yy, 340, 883 1, 003, 397 236, 669 1,512, 790 44, 068,160 13.9 3,477, 202 1 ‘a 
South Carolina.. 53,918, 381 1, 868, 826 288, 458 2,094,100 53,981,565 8.6 5, 201, 888 8 | 
Tennessee,..... : 105, 208, 336 3, 030, 860 556, 220 5, 934,257 102, 852, 940 9.8 14' 091; 801 1.3 . 
Region VII; 
Towa le te.s cto. - 85,598, 094 2, 318, 618 459, 336 ie 2 126 86, 50, 921 10.9 3,166, 584 4 
Kansas..... ty. 62,021, 819 1, 820,598 333, O34 1,486,217 62, 686, 669 11.5 3,166, 928 .6 
Missouri....... : 181, 867,023 5,538,984 981,057 5,413,551 182,973,513 | 10, 15,149,877 <i 
Nebraska,...... 2 33, 774,190 606, 464 180, 789 689,515 33, 87 153 9.6 1, 264, 827 c, 
North Dakota.... 8, 425, 328 93,725 45,155 387, 582 8,476,626 | 8.9 546,13 .6 
South Dakota.... 9,116, 396 12,121 4g, 563 262, 838 9, 315, ake 8.2 391, 8 3 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas...... - 38,455, 615 1,587,177 205, 080 2,103,973 38,143, 899 9.6 4, 098, 207 1.0 
Louisiana....... 99,470,588 4, 236,522 538, 688 2, 956,230 101, 289, 567 10.9 7,749,470 8 
New Mexico...... 18, 981,122 807, 856 102, 937 ne rf 19, 446, O46 10,0 908, 508 5 
Oklahoma.......- 46, 908, 908 | 5 839,0 350,75 1, 882,578 47,116,146 7.5 4,595, 009 a 
Texas. ech adieveoe 200,128, 315 6,149, 761 1,085, 865 2, 248, 621 205, 085, 261 7.9 5, 629, 793 2 
Region IX; 
Colorado....... - Seen. | 1,465,916 287,718 743,077 54, 210, 901 11.7 1,581,159 3 
Idaho. saca. «tes 2k, 227,077 917,177 128,960 1, 369, 639 23, 895, 902 11,6 2,030,15 1.0 
Montana....ecees 29,055, 233 920, 467 155,150 954,72 29,176,126 Hizey 1, 637,29 a 
Utah os iaanrs : 33,592, 0 734, 898 176, 006 2,102, 211 32,400, 738 11.3 3, 892, 884 1.4 
Wyoming? creer sire 11,944,791 411, 855 356 277,273 12,143, 723 8.9 474, 373 3 
Region X 
Arla0naisselcsi' e's 27, S44, 937 760, 420 149, 230 895,903 27, 858, 684 10.7 2,018,195 8 
California..... x LU 713, 350,132 23, 321,929 3, 665, 289 69,195,660 Z/ 671,141,690 10.1 182, 674, 223 2a 
Mevatialsjnisisiv'eis she's 13, 544, 895 336, 556 71,591 602, 053 13, iE. 747 13.8 iT baa 211 1.4 
Oregon's >> shar 85, 092, 883 2,757,589 446, 055 6, 630, 930 81, 665,597 9.9 11, 401, 803 1.4 
Washington...... 148, 950, 081 5,090, 671 788,100 11, 688, 791 143,140, 061 10.5 23, 482,019 Ver 
Territories; 
Alaska. Scts.c ce a 11, 324, 783 182,431 58, 638 928, 807 eb nc 11.4 1, 866, 888 2.0 
Hawald, sineh vwistsie 23, 698,132 516, 942 125, 302 700, 251 23, 40,12 10.7 2,072, 691 9 


1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

2/ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and in State unemployuent trust fund account 
in Treasury. 

3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for 
dishonored contribution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, 
where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama; and in New Jersey one-fourth of 1,0 percent contribution rate is credited 
to the unemployment trust fund. Experience rating, operative in 51 States, modifies above rates, All States collect contributions either 
wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

yy Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

PY Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan; excludes benefits paid under RUBS progran. 

6/ Taxable wages for 12 months ending March 1949 partly estimated. ; ; 

U/ Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 


Note: This table is corrected to May 2, 1949, 
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1/Data on claims and benefits cover continental United Statics, Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only. 


2/Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY Employment Security Activities 
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Social Security Administration 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, June 1949 





Vole 5, Nos 6 





June May 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1948)...seccee 37,000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)......ssececas ——- 31,500,000 
34 Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims....ss.000 i/ 337,419 1/ 328,942 
be. Number filing continued claims...csooo 2,052,021 2,076,792 
4. Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
(1) Number eccccccce ecoeeresegooeoeo00e0ss 2/1, 335,426 2/1,369,457 
(2) Percent. of. all. claimants.ccoccace 37.0 36.7 
(3) Average number per week.s.occessos 338,856 342,364 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
(1) Number. oecoee coceocGecooeoeo egegoeeee 8th 1,219,376 1,322,808 
(2) Percent of all claimantsSscecssecoe 3348 3505 
(3) Average number per weekso.cecooca 304,844 330,702 
54 Beneficiaries: 
a, Average weekly number in the month: 
(1) Number .ceccece eosgbesesesocooeseas 1,814,000 1,718 287 
(2) Percent of insured workers,.oocs05 409 426 
6, Amount of benefits: 
as ot or WONG bos voaseessbeséenscves $154,696, 000 $146, 712,197 
b. Average weekly payment (for 
total unemployment )ocoscccscooae 0008 $20.06 $20.08 


17 Excludes 31,248 transitional initial claims for last week in Way and 


4,229 for last week in June. 


2/ Excludes 193,254 transitional initial claims for May and 29,431 for June, 


(See other side for explanatim of derived items) 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data_on Unemployment Insurance | se 
Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 


earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed, The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings 
data from the Bureau of Old=-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 


Item 2, Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by State agencies. 





Item 4, CGlaimant turnover. 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
month, 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
4=-week period. 


C.= A+ B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 
D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the 


fourth week, i.€2, the number of persons who ceased filing during the 
period, 


Item 4a (2), Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in 


month is obtained by dividing A by C, 


Item 4b (2). Percent of all claimants who ceased filing claims during the 4 
weeks in the month is obtained by dividing D by C, 


Item 5a. Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar 


month total of weeks compensated, 
Data used in item 3 are for the weeks ended May 28 and July 2. 
Data used in item 4 are for the following weeks; 


For Mays Weeks ended May 7, 14, 21, 28. 
For dunes: Weeks ended June 11, 18, 25, and July 2. 





a, 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Month in Review 


Labor market developments and to some extent the shorter work month, were 
the major factors affeoting employment security activities during April. 
Visits to local offices declined, primarily as a result of the smaller 
number of working days in the month. New job applications also decreased, 
reflecting the effects of both the shorter work month and the slight 
leveling off in unemployment. Initial claims representing new unemployment 
increased by only 2 percent during Aprile However, the monthly volume of 
continued claims declined by 10 percent. The average weekly volume of 
State insured unemployment reflected very little change from March, while 
average weekly beneficiaries decreased by roughly 10 percent. Both total 
referrals and placemmts experienced additional increases as seasonal 
activities continued at accelerated levels. The total volume of visits to 
employers during April remained virtually unchanged from Marche However, 
visits to farm enployers increased by approximately one-fifth, while those 
to nonfarm enployers experienced a slight decline. 


Selected Enployment Seourity Activities, April 1949 
(Continental U. Se) 


oe — 


Percentage 
Number change from both te paclemi 
Activity or March April Jane-Apre Jan.-Apre 
amount 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Visits to local offices 1/s+..- 14,301,700 = 4.9 z= “e 4 =< 
New applications... ccccccceses 631,100 - 11.5 / 13.7 2,940,400 2,407,100 
Counseling interviews....ccere 72,100 = 145 = 42.6 284,500 495,100 
Placements (total)eccsccccoces 560,300 23.9 = 3.8 1,751,600 1,827,800 
Nonfarmescseccccsccccccccscces 363,100 4 10-9 = 20.7 1,273,800 1,588,800 
Initial claims (total)..ceccre 1,776,500 £ 22.0 702 6,081,400 3,746,200 
Nontransitionale.sccccccceces 1,414,000 ¥ 1.9 (2/) 5,655,000 (2/) 
Continued claimSc.ccccccccoeses 7,863,400 = 9.9 - 70.1 30,206,800 17,741,100 
Weekly average beneficiaries... 3/1, 598,000 = 10.3 #£ 724 1,483,900 863,200 
Benefits PALdecccecccccccccecs $135,990, 200 - 10.2 Ps 85.6 $506, 568,400 $268,608, 900 


1/ Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to change in reporting 


definition. 
a7 Data not available. 


3/ Includes estimate for New Hampshire. 


Further seasonal increases in agriculture, construction, and other outdoor 
work resulted ina slight net rise in total civilian employment in April-- 
up about 170,000 to 57.8 million, according to estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census. Men accounted for the entire net rise with an inorease of 
approximately 370,000 which more than offset a decline of roughly 200,000 
in female employment. Total employment in April reflected a drop of ap- 
proximately half a million from the volume a year agoe Farm employment 
increased about 225,000 in April to 7.8 million (roughly 370,000 greater 
than the level a year ago) while nonfarm anployment contracted approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million to 50 million (about 880,000 below the level 
in April 1948). Within the nonfarm group, manufacturing enployment, as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, continued to decline for the 
seventh consecutive month--down roughly 330,000 from March to 15,265,000. 





The April decline was evenly divided between durable and nondurable goods 
industries, with only 3 industry groups (food, automobiles, and lumber and 


timber basic products) showing any increases. 


The largest numerical de- 


creases within the manufacturing group occurred in apparel and other 
finished textile products, nonelectrical machinery, textile-mill products 
and other fibre manufactures, and iron and steel and their products. 

Among the non-manufacturing groups, contract construction and trade showed 
employment gains of more than 100,000 eache 


Total unemployment in April while declining by 151,000 from the March 
level, still remained slightly above the 3 million mark--only 200,000 less 
than the February post-war high, and 823,000 above the volume a year agoe 
Males continued to account for approximately three-fourths of total un- 


e@oployment in April. 


The civilian labor force of 60,835,000 refleoted only 


a negligible increase from the volume of the previous month but was 300,000 


over the level of April a year agoe 


Visits to local offices and 
new applications decline 


Persons seeking employment security services 
made a total of 14.3 million visits to local 
offices during the month, representing a de- 
crease of 4.9 percent from the March volume. 
Most of this decline was attributable to the 
shorter work month, April containing 43 
percent less work-time than Marche New job 
applications, reflecting the combined 
effects of a slight leveling off in unem- 
ployment and the reduction in the number of 
work days, declined 11.5 peroent during 
April to 631,100. The downward movement in 
new job applications during the month was 
shared by all groups, with veterans showing 
the largest relative decrease--down 14.6 
percent to 173,600. Male nonveterans 
followed closely with a decrease of 15.9 
percent to total 246,800 new job applica- 
tions for the month. New applications of 
women again showed the smallest relative 
decline during the month--down 5-7 percent 
below the March volume to 210,800. 


Following the over-all trend for all new 
applicants, new job applications of handi- 
capped workers contracted 11.4 percent 
during April to 23,000--the smallest 
monthly volume since September 1948. During 
April, men accounted for approximately 86 
percent of all new applications filed by 
handicapped job-seekers while veterans, 


with a volume of 9,400 new job applications, 
represented nearly half of the total number 
of new applications filed by handicapped 
men during the month. These proportions 
were roughly equal to those in preceding 
months. 


New unemployment shows little o 6 


New unemployment among covered workers, as 
reflected by nontransitional initial claims, 
rose slightly in April--up 2 percent to 
1,414,000. This slight rise was primarily 
attributable to claims filed in new uniform 
benefit year States by persons who had 
either exhausted or had no benefit rights 
in the old benefit year. While these 
claimants are unemployed, they are not 
newly unemployed, and represent an acoumu- 
lation of instances of unemployment over 
the past several months. Moreover, April 
was the beginning of a new calendar quarter 
in States with individual benefit years and 
this resulted in a considerable volume of 
initial claims. In these States, the wage 
prognce earned during October-December 1948 

ecame available for benefit purposes on 
April 1 and claimants previously ineligible 
for benefits became eligible by reason of 
the inclusion of the new wage credits. 


Initial claims remained at a high level 
during April as new lay-offs ocourred in a 
variety of industries. New unemployment 
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among textile workers was reported by 15 
States, including Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 
which account for approximately half of the 
textile employment in the country. There 
were, however, a few scattered recalls in 
this industry, chiefly in the New England 
States. Instances of new unemployment in 
the apparel industry occurred in 15 States, 
including New York and Pennsylvania, where 
about half the apparel workers are normally 
employed. Recalls in this industry were at 
a minimum during the month. Although 
lumbering and logging employment showed a 
small seasonal gain in April (due primarily 
to expansions in Oregon and Washington), 
new lay-offs in this industry occurred in 
11 States. These lay-offs were generally 
attributed to curtailments in demand. Some 
new lay-offs in coal mining were reported 
by 6 States, including West Virginia which, 
in an average month, accounts for nearly a 
third of the bituminous coal mining employ- 
ment in the countrye These lay-offs, how- 
ever, reflected normal seasonal reductions 
with the a. proach of warmer weather. A 
considerable volume of initial claims were 
filed as a result of lay-offs in the paper 
industry which affected 9 States. Included 
among these was New York which accounts for 
about 16 percent of the total employment in 
the paper industry. Although employment in 
the paper industry usually shows a seasonal 
decline at this time of the year, the de- 
crease between March and April was moh 
heavier than during the corresponding period 
in 1948. Seasonal ourtailments in the 
leather and shoe industry resulted in 
further new lay-offs during Aprile Among 
the States affected by these lay-offs were 
Massachusetts and Missouri which together 
account for about a third of the employment 
in the industrye 


Continued claims decline after showing 


an increase each month since October 1948 





Continued claims dropped from 8,753,800 in 
March to 7,886,400 in April, partly as a 


result of the shorter work month. Altogether, 


58 States participated in the decline in- 
cluding all States west of the Mississippi 
except Texas. The largest decreases in 


continued claims were 255,700 in California, | 


194,700 in Illinois, and 146,400 in New 
Yorke Oregon and Weshington showed 


significant relative declines of 44 and 37 
percent respectively. Si of the 11 
States reporting a rise in continued claims 
during April began new benefit years during 
the first week of the month, which resulted 
in a significant volume of new claimants 
becoming eligible for benefits. Two new 
uniform benefit year States, Maryland and 
Rhode Island, showed increases of 29 and 50 
percent respectively. 


Continued claims through the first 3 months 
of 1949 have followed the same general 
weekly trend as in the corresponding 
periods in 1947 and 1948, although the 1949 
volumes have been nearly double those in 
the preceding 2 yearse In April, however, 
the weekly volume of continued claims rose 
almost uninterruptedly in contrast to a 
leveling off of the weekly volume in April 
1947 and 1948. Data on claimant turnover 
indicate that an increased proportion of 
claimants in April were new claimants, 
since the proportion of all claimants who 
filed initial claims rose from 38 percent 
in March to 43 percent in Aprile The pro- 
portion of claimants who ceased filing 
showed little change in April (from 33 
percent in March to 34 percent in the 
current month) in contrast to the 48 per- 
cent of the claimants who ceased filing 
during April 1948. 


‘State highlights 


California: A seasonal pick-up in such 
outdoor activities as lumbering, logging, 
and construction was largely responsible 
for the drop of 35,200 in initial claims 
and 255,700 in cmtinued claims. In- 
creased employment in vegetable canning 
and fruit processing also contributed to 
the decline in claims. 


Illinois; The new benefit year was largely 
responsible for the rise of 41,400 in non 
transitional initial claims, as additional 
Claimants became eligible for benefits. 

New lay-offs, however, were reported in a 
wide variety of industries including 

those in the mining, paper, electrical 
appliance, shoe, metal, and foundry 
industries. 


1/ Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, New 


Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermonte 











Michigan: Temporary unemployment in the 
auto industry accounted for the small in- 
crease in claims during Aprile One large 
Detroit auto plant laid off 24,000 workers 
because of a shortage of auto body frames 
resulting from a labor dispute in a steel 
mill. Another auto firm laid off 7,000 
because of a model changeover which in turn 
caused a lay-off of about 4,000 in a plant 
supplying auto bodies. 


New Jersey: The increase in initial claims 
was attributed to continuing temporary lay- 
offs in the textile, apparel, and chemical 
industries. A labor dispute involving hotel 
workers in the shore area also contributed 
to the claim load. 


New York: New lay-offs were reported in the 
textile, apparel, foundry, metal, and paper 
industries, as well as in trade and service 
employment, although nontransitional initial 
claims rose only 3,300. The drop of 146,400 
in continued claims reflected increased em- 
ployment in construction, agriculture, and 
other outside activities. 


Oregon and Washington: The substantial de- 
cline in claims in both of these States was 
attributed to enployment expansions in 
lumbering, construction, agriculture, food 
processing, retail trade, and service. 


Permsylvania;: Seasonal factors as well as 
erty in industries which had been 
affected by the coal mining holiday were 
largely responsible for the moderate decline 
in both initial and continued claims during 
April. There were, however, further lay- 
offs in the steel, textile, electrical 
machinery, electrical appliances, auto 
parts, oil refining, and tobacco industries. 


April benefits id and 
beneficiaries decline from the 
ali-time highs reached in March 


A weekly average of 1,604,000 persons 
received unemployment insurance checks 
during April, as compared with 1,788,000 in 
March and 930,000 in April 1948. As in the 
case of continued claims, beneficiaries in 
April showed a decline for the first time 
since October 1948. All but 12 States 
reported a smaller weekly volume of benefi- 
ciaries in April than in March. As a 
result of the decline in the average weekly 


volume of beneficiaries, the amount of 
benefits paid dropped by $15.6 million to 
$136.6 million. Benefits in April 1949, 
however, exceeded the amount paid in April 
1948 by $63 million. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured unem- 
ployment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad systems dropped from 2,729,000 in 
March to 2,683,000 in April «efter showing 
an increase during each month since October 
1948. The decline in the total, however, 
was entirely due to the drop in the average 
weekly volume of unenployment insured 
under the Veteran program (down from 676,000 
to 604,000). The average for April under 
the State programs rose about 2 percent to 
1,967,800. Despite the decline in veteran 
insured unemployment during April, the 
weekly average under the Veteran program 
was still about 157 percent higher than in 
October 1948, the 3-year low point for the 
programe Insured unemployment under the 
State programs is currently 142 percent 
above the level of October 1948. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment during 
the week ended April 9 was the same as in 
March-<-6 percent. In April 1948 the ratio 
was 3.6 percent. Except for Texas, all 
States west of the Mississippi showed a 
smaller ratio for April than for March. 

In 11 of the 21 Western States the ratio 
dropped a full peroentage point or morée 

In Oregon, the ratio dropped from llel 

to 7.1 percent and in Washington from 10.1 
to 7.6 percent. On the other hand, the 
ratio of State insured unemployment to 
covered anployment rose in 18 of the 28 
Eastern States. Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont showed 
increases of more than a full percentage 
point largely because of additional eligible 
claimants in the new benefit years and the 
effect of administrative factors on unemoloy 
ment registrations at the beginning of a new 
benefit year. California, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island showed ratios 

of more than 10 percent. On the other 

hand, 7 Stetes-~Colorado, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Nebraska, South 


| Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming--showed ratios 


of less than 3.0 percente 





Total referrals and placements 


up for second consecutive month 


Despite the shorter work month in April, 
total referrals and placements showed 
further inoreases as agriculture, construc~- 
tion, and other seasonal activities gained 
greater momentum. The volume of 857,000 
referrals made during the month represented 
an inorease of 16 percent over the previous 
monthe Total vlacements--560,300 in 
April--were nearly one-fourth greater than 
in Marche However, both total referrals 
and placements reflected declines from the 
levels of April a year ago--down 13 percent 
and 4 percent respectively. 


Farm referrals and placements 

continue seasonal harsais 

Referrals and placements of agricultural 
workers continued to rise sharply during 
April as the seasonal expansion of farm 
operations accelerated demamis for farm 
workers. Reforrals increased 53 percent to 
216,900, while placements rose 58 percent 
over the March level to 197,300. April's 


volume of farm placements was roughly three- 
fifths greater than that of a year agoe 


All but 7 States reported farm placement 
gains in April--approximately the same pro- 
portion as in the preceding month. The 
largest increases in volume ocourred in 
Oklahoma (30,600), Arkansas (12,500), 
Florida (6,000), Alabama (3,600), and New 
Jersey (3,000). Vegetable crop activities 
accounted for most of the increases in 
Oklahoma, Florida, and New Jersey while 
fruit and tree-nut crop activities 
(particularly the harvesting of strawberries) 
accounted for the bulk of the placement rise 
in Arkansas and Alabama. 


Among the States showing fewer farm place- 
ments in April than in March, only 2 
(Mississippi and Texas) reported substantial 
declines in volume. The decline in 
Mississippi reflected in large measure the 
near completion of cotton planting activie 
ties in the southern part of the State, 
while the decrease in Texas largely re- 
flected ourtailments in vegetable harvestinge 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in April showed 
some variation from the pattern in the 
preceding month. 


in the volume of placements in vegetable 
crop activities--up 50 percent from the 
March level--the proportion of plaéements 
on vegetable farms in April differed 
relatively slightly from that in March 
(from 68 percent in March to 64 percent in 


April)e The bulk of these placements 
occurred in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Florida, 
California, South Carolina, Texas, New 
Jersey, and Alabama. Fruit and tree-nut 
crop activities accounted for a sharply in- 
creased proportion of placements during the 
month--from 7 percent of the total in March 
to 13 percent in Aprile General farm 
activities continued to account for a de- 
creasing proportion of farm placements 
(from 11 percent of the total in March to 

9 percent in April). Reflecting the near 
completion of cotton planting activities 

in all but the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, placements of farm workers on sotton 
farms declined almost one-third from the 
March level. As a result, cotton orop 
activities neared a seasonal low, accounting 
for only 3 percent of all farm placements 
in April as compared with 6 percent in 
Marche 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placem nts show further gains 


Reflecting to some extent the upward direoce 
tion of nonagricultural employment during 
April in all groups except manufacturing 
(as indicated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) nonfarm referrals and placements 
rose for the second consecutive monthe 
Nonfarm referrals--640,300 in April--repre- 
sented an increase of approximately 8 per- 
cent over the volume of the preceding 
monthe Placements of job-seekers in none 
farm activities, at a volume of 363,100, 
were one-tenth higher than in Marche Both 
nonfarm referrals and placements were, how- 
ever, substantially lower than the volumes 
a year ago--down 24 percent and 21 percent 
respectively. As in March, nonfarm place- 
ments of male nonveterans during April 
experienced the largest relative rise--up 
19 percent to a volume of 121,000. 

Veterans ranked second, with a rise of 17 
percent to a level of 99,200 nonfarm place- 
mentse The smallest relative increase 
during the month oocurred in nonfarm place- 
ments of women--only 1.6 percent above the 
March volume to 142,850. 


Despite the sharp increases!Both nonfarm referrals and placements of 
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Michigan: Temporary unemployment in the 
auto industry accounted for the small in- 
crease in claims during April. One large 
Detroit auto plant laid off 24,000 workers 
because of a shortage of auto body frames 
resulting from a labor dispute ina steel 
mill. Another auto firm laid off 7,000 
because of a model changeover which in turn 
caused a lay-off of about 4,000 in a plant 
supplying auto bodies. 


New Jersey: The increase in initial claims 
was attributed to continuing temporary lay- 
offs in the textile, apparel, and chemical 
industries. A labor dispute involving hotel 
workers in the shore area also contributed 
to the claim load. 

New York: New lay-offs were reported in the 
textile, apparel, foundry, metal, and paper 
industries, as well as in trade and service 
employment, although nontransitional initial 
claims rose only 3,300. The drop of 146,400 
in continued claims reflected increased em- 
ployment in construction, agriculture, and 
other outside activities. 


Oregon and Washington: The substantial de- 
cline in claims in both of these States was 
attributed to enployment expansions in 
lumbering, construction, agriculture, food 
processing, retail trade, and service. 


Pemsylvania: Seasonal factors as well as 
aaratte in industries which had been 
affected by the coal mining holiday were 
largely responsible for the moderate decline 
in both initial and continued claims during 
April. There were, however, further lay- 
offs in the steel, textile, electrical 
machinery, electrical appliances, auto 
parts, oil refining, and tobacco industries. 


April benefits id and 
beneficiaries decline from the 
ali-time highs reached in March 


A weekly average of 1,604,000 persons 
received unemployment insurance checks 
during April, as compared with 1,788,000 in 
March and 930,000 in April 1948. As in the 
case of continued claims, beneficiaries in 
April showed a decline for the first time 
since October 1948. All but 12 States 
reported a smaller weekly volume of benefi- 
Cciaries in April than in March. Asa 
result of the decline in the average weekly 


volume of beneficiaries, the amount of 
benefits paid dropped by $15.6 million to 
$136.6 million. Benefits in April 1949, 
however, exceeded the amount paid in April 
1948 by $63 million. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured unenm- 
ployment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad systems dropped from 2,729,000 in 
March to 2,683,000 in April after showing 
an increase during each month since October 
1948. The decline in the total, however, 
was entirely due to the drop in the average 
weekly volume of unemployment insured 
under the Veteran program (down from 676,000 
to 604,000). The average for April under 
the State programs rose about 2 percent to 
1,967,800. Despite the decline in veteran 
insured unemployment during April, the 
weekly average under the Veteran program 
was still about 157 percent higher than in 
October 1948, the 3-year low point for the 
programe Inswred unemployment under the 
State programs is currently 142 percent 
above the le vel of October 1948. 


The ratio of State insured unemployment to 
average monthly covered employment during 
the week ended April 9 was the same as in 
March-<-6 percent. In April 1948 the ratio 
was 3.6 percent. Except for Texas, all 
States west of the Mississippi showed a 
smaller ratio for April than for March. 

In 1l of the 21 Western States the ratio 
dropped a full percentage point or moree 

In Oregon, the ratio dropped from llel 

to 7.1 percent and in Washington from 10.1 
to 7.6 percent. On the other hand, the 
ratio of State insured unemployment to 
covered anployment rose in 18 of the 28 
Eastern States. Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont showed 
increases of more than a full percentage 
point largely because of additional eligible 
Claimants in the new benefit years and the 
effect of administrative factors on unemoloy 
ment registrations at the beginning of a new 
benefit yeare California, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island showed ratios 

of more than 10 percent. On the other 

hand, 7 Steates--Colorado, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming--showed ratios 

of less than 3.0 percente 
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fotal referrals and placements 
up for second consecutive month 


Despite the shorter work month in April, 
total referrals and placements showed 
further increases as agriculture, construc~- 
tion, and other seasonal activities gained 
greater momentum. The volume of 857,000 
referrals made during the month represented 
an increase of 16 percent over the previous 
monthe Total vlacements--560,300 in 
April--were nearly one-fourth greater than 
in Marche However, both total referrals 
and placements reflected declines from the 
levels of April a year ago--down 13 percent 
and 4 percent respectively. 


Farm referrals and placements 

continue seasona crease 

Referrals and placements of agricultural 
workers continued to rise sharply during 
April as the seasonal expansion of farm 
operations accelerated demamis for farm 
workers. Reforrals increased 53 percent to 
216,900, while placements rose 58 percent 
over the March level to 197,300. April's 


volume of farm placements was roughly three- 
fifths greater than that of a year agoe 





All but 7 States reported farm placement 
gains in April--approximately the same pro- 
portion as in the preceding month. The 
largest increases in volume ocourred in 
Oklahoma (30,600), Arkansas (12,500), 
Florida (6,000), Alabama (3,600), and New 
Jersey (3,000). Vegetable crop activities 
accounted for most of the increases in 
Oklahoma, Florida, and New Jersey while 
fruit and tree-nut crop activities 
(particularly the harvesting of strawberries) 
accounted for the bulk of the placement rise 
in Arkansas and Alabama. 


Among the States showing fewer farm place- 
ments in April than in March, only 2 
(Mississippi and Texas) reported substantial 
declines in volume. The decline in 
Mississippi reflected in large measure the 
near completion of cotton planting activi-e 
ties in the southern part of the State, 
while the decrease in Texas largely re- 
flected ourtailments in vegetable harvestinge 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in April showed 
some variation from the pattern in the 
preceding month. 





in the volume of placements in vegetable 
crop activities--up 50 percent from the 
March level--the proportion of plasements 
on vegetable farms in April differed 
relatively slightly from that in March 
(from 68 percent in March to 64 percent in 


April)e The bulk of these placements 
occurred in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Florida, 
California, South Carolina, Texas, New 
Jersey, and Alabama. Fruit and tree-nut 
crop activities accounted for a sharply in- 
creased proportion of placements during the 
month--from 7 percent of the total in March 
to 13 percent in April. General farm 
activities continued to account for a de- 
creasing proportion of farm placemnts 
(from 11 percent of the total in March to 

9 percent in April). Reflecting the near 
oompletion of cotton planting activities 

in all but the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, placements of farm workers on sotton 
farms declined almost one-third from the 
March levele As a result, cotton crop 
activities neared a seasonal low, accounting 
for only 3 percent of all farm placements 
in April as compared with 6 percent in 
Marche 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placements show further gains 


Reflecting to some extent the upward direce 
tion of nonagricultural employment during 
April in all groups except manufacturing 
(as indicated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) nonfarm referrals and placements 
rose for the second consecutive monthe 
Nonfarm referrals--640,300 in April--repre- 
sented an increase of approximately 8 per- 
cent over the volume of the preceding 
monthe Placements of job-seekers in none 
farm activities, at a volume of 363,100, 
were one-tenth higher than in Marche Both 
nonfarm referrals and placements were, how- 
ever, substantially lower than the volumes 
a year ago--down 24 percent and 21 percent 
Saspeas ess: As in March, nonfarm place} 
ments of male nonveterans during April 
experienced the largest relative rise--up 
19 percent to a volume of 121,000. 

Veterans ranked second, with a rise of 17 
percent to a level of 99,200 nonfarm place- 
mentse The smallest relative increase 
during the month occurred in nonfarm place- 
ments of women--only 1.6 percent above the 
March volume to 142,850. 


Despite the sharp increases!Both nonfarm referrals and placements of 
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handicapped workers also experie:.ced in- 
oreases during the month--12 peicent and 11.4 
percent respectively over March to levels 
of 22,650 and 13,700. Yowever, as in the 
case of March of this year as compared with 
March 1948, nonfarm referrals and placements 
of handicapped workers during April were 
substantially below April a year ago--down 
40 percent and 35 percent respectively. Non- 
farm placements of disabled veterans during 
April--at a volume of 7,000--reflected a 
gain of 16 percent from the previous month. 
Handicapped male nonveterans experienced an 
increase of approximately 10 percent to 
4,900. Nonfarm placements of handicapped 
women during April--1,700--showed practi- 
cally no change from the March volume. 
Following the pattern of previous months, 
handicapped veterans accounted for approxi- 
mately three-fifths of all nonfarm place- 
ments of handicapped male job-seekers. The 
volume of handicapped veterans’ active ap- 
plications on file with local employment 
security offices showed the first deoline 
since October of last year--down 4 percent 
from March to 92,800 at the end of April. 


As in the case of the preceding month, 44 
States experienced increases in the total 
volume of nonfarm placements during April. 


Largest relative placement 
gain experienced by 
construction industry group 


All major industry groups with the exception 
of manufacturing showed increases in the 
number of nonfarm placements made during 
April. Continuing the upswing which had 
begun in March, piacements in the construc~ 
tion group showed further seasonal gains-- 
up 3065 percent over March to 43,000 
accounting for the largest relative in- 
crease during the monthe. However, the 
largest absolute increase ocourred within 
the service group, in which placements rose 
by 18,000 to a volume of 122,500 (17 per- 
cent higher than in the previous month). 
Placements in transportation, communication 
and other public utilities--at a level of 
15,400 during April--refleoted a gain of 
nearly one-fifth over March. The smallest 
relative increase occurred within the 
wholesale and retail trade group--up only 
5e5 percent to 72,200. Manufacturing, 
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which during March had experienced the 
first significant increase since last 
September, held to the March level, with 
approximately 89,600 placements. The 
relative distribution of nonfarm placements 
among the major industry groups in April 
compared as follows with the March pattern; 


Percent of total 


Major industry group Apri ro 
Constructione cccccccccvce 11.9 10.1 
Manufacturingececccccccce 24.7 2726 
Transportation, : 
communication and 
public Utilities.ccccce 4.2 59 
Wholesale and retail 
Cradeccccccecveccreccvses 19.9 21.0 
Service--totaleccccccccce 33.7 31.9 
Domesticeeccceccccscccce 2361 2104 
Govermment.ceccccccccsece Sel Sel 


The distribution of nonfarm placements by 
major ocoupational group during April showed 
relatively little variation from the pattern 
in the preceding months 


Percent of total 


Occupational group Apr Yare ( 
Professional and 

managerialeccecceccecce 1.35 1.4 
Clerical and saleSececoee 11.5 13.0 
Serviceecccccvecccsccccece 33.0 3204 
Skilledeccoccccccccccccce Te2 Tel 
Semieskilledeccccccccccce 12.6 13.7 
Unskilled and othereececeece 3404 3264 


As was the case in March, nonfarm placements 
in the unskilled group showed the largest 
relative gain during April--roughly 18 per- 
cent over the previous month to 125,000. 
Service placements rose 13 percent to a 
volame of 119,800, while the 26,000 place- 
ments within the skilled group represented 
a comparable percentage gaine The smallest 
relative increases occurred within the semi- 
skilled and professional and managerial 
groups--up by only 1.6 percent and 2.4 per- 
cent respectively to volumes of 45,700 and 
4,700. Placements in the clerical and 

sales category experienced a decline of 


| 2 percent during April to 41,700. 





Counseling interviews maintain 
level despite shorter work month 


The volume of counseling interviews, at 
72,100 in April, showed little change from 
the preceding month (down 1.5 percent) de- 
Spite a 4e3-percent reduction in work-time 
as compared with Marche A major factor in 
the maintenance of the level of counseling 
interviews during April was the intensifi- 
cation of job counseling activity with 
college and high school students in a num 
ber of States. A total of 23 States re- 
ported increases in counseling activity 
during the month. However, the volume of 
counseling interviews for the country as a 
whole in April continued to be about two- 
fifths below the level a year ago. Veterans 
accounted for all of April's slight de- 
cline in counseling interviews with a re- 
duction of 6.8 percent to 31,600. Male 
nonveterans showed a small increase (225 
percent) to 25,200, while women experienced 
a gain of 4.1 percent to 15,300. Coun- 
seling interviews with veterans in April 
represented roughly 56 percent of all 
counseling interviews with mene 


The volume of initial cowseling inter- 
views, at 42,200 in April, showed no change 
from the preceding month. Veterans ace 
counted for 17,600 initial interviews--8.1 
percent fewer than in March--while male 
nonveterans showed a 5-& percent gain to 
account for 14,200 initial interviews 


; April--8 percent fewer than in March. 
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during the monthe Initial counseling 
interviews with women increased 8.1 percent 
over the March volume to 10,400. Some 
11,700 initial counseling interviews were 
held with handicapped applicants during 
All 
major groups participeted in the decline, 
with veterans showing the sharpest relative 
decrease--down 9. percent to 5,800. 
Veterans, however, continued to account 

for about half of all initial counseling 
interviews with handicapped applicants 
during the month. 


Visits to anployers 


maintain March volume 


Total aaployer visits in April, at 
187,000, showed virtually no change from 
the previous monthe However, visits to 
farm employers continued to increase--up 
21 percent to 33,600--as local office 
staffs intensified their visiting activi- 
ties in preparation for late spring and 
summer hiringe Although visits to non- 
farm enployers showed a small decline 

in April--down 3 percent to 153,400--they 
continued to account for more than four- 
fifths of the total volume of employer 
visits during the month. Approximately 
158,600 different employers were visited 
during April, of whom 132,000 were non- 
agriculturel enployers end 26,600 were 
farm anployerse 
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SURE EDAENS ener OR ae ET 


PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


May 


Nontransitional initial claims, representing 
new unemployment anong covered workers, 
rose 37,400 to a volume of 359,500 during 
the week ending May 7, but then experienced 
a@ gradual decline during the next three 
weeks to reach a level of 326,100 in the 
week ending May 28. Despite these fluotu- 
ations, the average weekly volume for the 
four weeks erding May 28 was roughly equal 
to the weekly average during April. How- 
ever, the volume of continued claims, 
representing completed weeks of unemploy- 
ment, showed a further increase during May. 
Except for a decline in the week ending 

May 14, largely because of administrative 
factors, continued claims rose each week 
during April and May. The 2,076,700 con- 
tinued claims filed during the week ended 
May 28 represented a new all-time high. 


The weekly trends of initial and continued 
claims during April and through May 28 
were as follows (in thousands): 


Week Initial Continued 
ended claims claims 

April 9 378.5 1,894.7 
Ma 16 32468 1,940.7 
a 23 541.5 1,985.8 
es 30 $2201 2,037.0 

May tf 359.5 2,040.7 
* 14 344.3 2,025.5 
Mg 21 356-7 2,057.4 
28 32661 2,076 67 

Averages: 

April 341.7 1,964.4 

May 341.6 2,050.1 


New lay-offs in a variety of industries 
contributed to the initial claim load 
during Maye <A considerable amount of new 
unemployment during the month was due to 
the secondary effects of labor disputes in 


the auto industry which affected 10 
States.1/ For example, initial claims in 
' Georgia, linois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginiae 


1949 


Michigan alone rose 10,000 during the second 
week of the month primarily because of this 
factor. Several States reported new lay- 
offs in the textile and apparel industries. 


Other industries in which a considerable 
number of lay-offs occurred were metals, 
iron and steel, shoes, mining, foundry, 
electrical products and appliances, tobacco: 
processing, machinery, and papers 


Although continued claims rose during most 
of May for the country as a whole, all 
States west of the Mississippi, except 
Missouri, reported a smaller volume of 
continued claims during the week ending 
May 28 than in the week ending May 7. 
creased employment in agriculture, 
lumbering, comstruction and other outdoor 
activities was a primary factor. On the 
other hand, 20 of the 28 Eastern States 
reported an increase in continued claims 
between the first and last week in May. 
While there were rehires in a variety of 
industries during May, the bulk of these 
were in seasonal and outdoor activities. 


In- 


The ratio of State insured unemployment 
to average monthly covered employment 
was 6.4 percent during the week ended 
May 14, 1949 (see map). This was in 
contrast to 6.0 percent for April and 3.6 
percent for May 1948. Exoept for 
California, all States west of the 
Mississippi showed ratios less than the 
national average. In 4 western States-- 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming--the ratio was less than 2 per- 
cent. The highest ratios were among the 
New England States--24 percent in Rhode 
Island, 13.7 percent in New Hampshire, 
and 13.5 percent in Maine. 


Reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen 
State agency requests for transcripts of 


War Shipping Administration wage credits 
received by the Bureau of Old Age and ~ 
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Survivors Insurance fell from 2,042 in the for those in claimant status, in antici- 
4 weeks ending April 29, 1949 to 1,504 in pation of the new uniform benefit year 
the 4 weeks ending May 28. Reflecting this | beginning Jume 6. New York's rise in 
decline, the average weekly number of May contrasts with an inorease of 186 
requests contracted from 510 in April to percent in the corresponding month in 
376 in May--the seventh consecutive month 1948, 

in which the weekly average has fallen and 


the first month in which this number has The general downward trend in requests for 
been less than 500. transcripts may be due, in part, to the fact 
that as of April 50 all State agencies were 
The requests from those States included directed to stop Federal payments on WSA 
in the table below decreased, with the claims until the Federal Security Agency was 
exception of New York where there was a assured of the deficiency appropriation it 
rise of 7e5 percent. This increase had requested of Congress to meet benefit 
probably resulted from requests filed to payments through June 30--the date the pro- 
obtain transcripts of 1948 wage credits gram expires under present legislation. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
February 28 to May 28, 1949 





Average weekly number 


Total number received received 





Febe 28= April 4-= May le 
April 1 April 29 May 28 Feb. 28= April 4—- May le 
(5 weeks) (4 weeks) (4 weeks) April l April 29 May 28 





United States 2,900 2,042 1,504 580 510 376 
California 907 498 177 181 124 44 
Massachusetts 107 130 71 aL. 32 18 
New York 1,244 960 1,032 249 240 258 


Washington 151 67 42 30 17 10 








J 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 





BENEFIT RIGHTS 


July - December 1948 


The average weekly payment for total unem 
ployment reached an all-time high of $19.99 
for the quarter October-December 1948. The 
highest average weekly benefit during this 
Quarter was paid in Alaska, which paid 
$23.85. In five other States the average 
weekly payment exceeded $22.00--Utah, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and 
California. Undoubtedly the average weekly 
benefit amount was higher than it otherwise 
would have been because of dependents! 
allowances in Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Nevada. The lowest average weekly benefit 
for total unemployment was reported by 
North Carolina, where the amount was $12.37. 
Among other States with low average weekly 
payments during the quarter were Florida, 
$13.77, Tennessee, $13.79, Georgia, $14.33, 
and Mississippi, $14.50. 


During October-December over half (56.3 per- 
cent) of the more than 1 million qualified 
new claimants were eligitle for the maximum 
weekly benefit amount. Over three-fourths 
of the claimants were eligible for the max- 
imum weekly benefit amount in 7 States—- 
Iilinois, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Alaska. 


Not much change from the preceding calendar 
quarter occurred in the proportion of claim- 
ants eligible for both maximum weekly ben- 
efit amount and maximum duration, during 
October-December 1948. In this quarter, 
46.6 percent of the claimants were eligible 
for both maxima. 


Little change also occurred in potential 
duration, claimants on the average being 
entitled to 21.3 weeks of benefits. This 
entitlement ranged from 12 weeks in Arizona 
to 26 weeks in New York. While potential 
duration was 22 weeks or more in New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Kentucky, 


Illinois, and Washington, it was less than 
15 weeks in Virginia, Florida, Arkansas, 
Texas, Wyoming, and Arizona. 


A total of 229,700 claimants exhausted their 
benefit rights during the October-December 
quarter after having drawn an average of 
19.4 weeks of benefits. This average was 
2.5 weeks longer than the average in the 
July-September period. The longer duration 
reflects in part the more adverse economic 
conditions during the latter part of the 
year when lay-offs were increasing and job 
opportunities were becoming less plentiful. 
Another factor was the exhaustion of 26 
weeks of benefits by 36,200 claimants in 
New York as compared with only 82 New York 
claimants who had exhausted benefits in 

the previous quarter. 


Of the 638,200 claimants whose benefit 
years ended during July-September 1948 in 
the 39 States reporting, 76.5 percent re- 
mained unemployed long enough to become 
beneficiaries. The proportion of those 
filing who received benefits ranged from 
61.1 percent in Georgia to 87.5 percent in 
Alaska, 


During benefit years ended in July— 
September over one-third’ (35.1 percent ) 

of the beneficiaries exhausted all of 

their benefit rights after having drawn 

an average of 17.1 weeks of benefits. In 

6 States, more than half the beneficiaries 
exhausted benefit rights. The average 
number of weeks drawn ranged from 10.8 in 
Arkansas to 20.9 in Ohio. Not only was the 
average benefit duration of exhaustees © 
slightly longer (17.1 weeks against 15.7) 
but the proportion of those exhausting ben- 
efits was higher (35.1 percent against 32.4 
percent) during benefit years ended in July- 
September than during benefit years ended 
in the previous quarter. 
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TIME LAPSE AND 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


January - March 1949 


During the first quarter of 1919, 
the State agencies made an average of 79 
percent of their intrastate first payments 
on claims taken at weekly intervals within 
2 weeks after the end of the compensable 
week (Appendix Table Gl). This was a 
slightly less favorable record than that 
attained in the previous quarter. 


First payments on intrastate claims 
taken at biweekly intervals were also paid 
less pr ly than during the previous 
quarter=-=-lj; percent within 2 weeks a8 com- 
pared with 4.7 percent in the last quarter 
of 1948. At least some payments were made 


on olaims taken biweekly in 2) States during 


Jamary-Marche 


Interstate first payments continued 
to lag in promptness of payment during the 
first quarter of 1949. At the current rate 
only 32 percent of such payments are paid 
within 2 weeks while before the war (191 
average) twice as many (6); percent) inter- 
State payments were made within 2 weeks. 


Among the weekly claims taking 
States, half or less than half of intrae 


state benefit payments were made in 2 weeks 
in New Hampshire, Texas, Oregon, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, while less than 30 percent of 
such payments were made in 2 weeks in 
Alabama and Iowa, On the other hand, in 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Maryland, Georgia, 
Florida, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, and 
Nevada over 90 percent of first intra- 
state payments were made within 2 weeks. 
Of the biweekly claims taking States only 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Idaho exceeded 

80 percent of first intrastate payments 
made within 2 weeks. At the other end of 
the scale in biweekly States were the 
District of Columbia, Iowa, am New Jer= 
sey, with 2, 8, and ly percent of first 
intrastate payments made within 2 weeks. 
Speed of payment of secom and subse= 
quent benefit payments declined for all 
classes of payments during Jamery- 
March, not only in States takin; claims 
weekly but also in States taking claims 
bi-weekly (Appendix Table G2)e iwhile 

92 percent of secom and subsequent 
payments were made within 2 weeks in 
States taking claims weekly, only 

about half such payments were made in 2 
weeks in the biweekly claims taking States. 
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Appendix table A-7.—-Nonagricultural placements by State, April 1949 


[Data corrected to May 24, 19497 






Short-tine 


Percentage ‘Percentage ¥ 
Number | change from 3/ | Wumber | change from 4/ 
March 1949 March 1949 





Industry division 


state Wioleenie [__ Service 
eho aoe ee Construction | Manufacturing | and retail 
la 


















Continental U. 8..... | 363,072 48.3 +21.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut..c.sccsceses 5,200 oo -15.4 
Mainecct toccserekacase 1,941 —, 27.2 
Massachusetts..cccsseee | 6,715 6.5 ~28,4 
New Hampshire.......s06 ze — —- 
Rhode Igland.......+++6| 1,617 3 9.6 
Vermont.....eess oocccee 550 ome 
Region II: 
Delaware.....see ares 1,046 +481 
New Jersey..ecessecees 9,566 422.7 
Mow. Yorkscceccsccs sects nt 92 +8.0 
Ponnsylvapis.esesseeese | 14,97 +28,4 
Region IIIs 
District of Columbia... 2,970 +32.1 
Maryland...ccesceseence | 4,630 +63.4 
North Oarolina....s..+.| 8,200 33 
Virginiasssrescecececne 6,430 +528 
West Virginia..........| 2,053 +36.9 
Region IVs 
Kentwokycecsaciesceccece| mds 900 +8525 
Michigan..ccccccvcccese 7,098 +75.2 
Ohioszecccarenevesers +e | 17,966 427.8 
Region V: 
Tidinolss,caceeset 475.2 
Indiana...eseees sae 
Minnesota......0.. 5 
Wisconsin. .....ees +04.8 
Region VI: 
Alabama....----- macleiss 6 435.6 
Wicridacs schon vend -1.6 
Georgia.cccceess +3.1 
Mississippi..... 2 
South Carolina.,. +17.4 
Tennesse6.....seeeseeee 434.3 
Region VII: 
LOWaccctesereusionacerse +84.8 
Kansas. .cccvccees 0 
Missouri...... ce eences ° was 
Webraskas scccsevcdewves +60,6 
North Dakota...... Sl ee art +42.5 
South Dakota...e.es-es- | 1,815 +29.0 
Region VIII: ( 
Arkansad..cecscecsecees 1,335 +29.8 
Louisiana.....seseees an 5,299 +2 { 
Meow Mexico..ceccsseees ° 3,222 +9. 
Oklahoma......... Dyedce Lecce 417.9 
MexASl cee cereetsneesece 30, 712 +12.4 +10,0 
Region IX; 
Oolorado...... ooo 4,1 +51,0 413.9 
Idaho.... Pw sciele ose 3,3 --- E 
Montanas ssi sotive csc ccss 2,522 a +87,6 
Uhahne ccc oe cite cats vee 2,517 — ia 
Wyoming 20 poe oreo doce 1,137 ~ ce 
Region X: 
APisona ds. cscess oereese 2,828 37.9 +24,3 
Oaliforatayes.sescrecss 25, 356 45.6 22.1 
Nevada. oi sdietccccscese 1,413 446.6 $33.4 
Oregots sss riscressce Seu) LACED? 42.4 451.0 
Washington...... Sab Cesena 10, 259 +26.4 +30.3 
Perritorios.......scsee . 2,130 +7.1 421.7 
Baska. ccccncgr coaocte 829 — -14.0 
Hewalictcccccsesivts cess 722 ~2.6 SS 
Puerto Rico...ceeeeeees 519 446.1 —a 





Bxcludes Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Percentages based on comparable data, 

Includes forestry and fishing: mining; transportation, communication and other public utilities; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and establishments not elsewhere classified. 

Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. 
Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. 
Data not reported, 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/, dy State, 
December 1947-December 19h 2/ 


fin thousands; corrected to June 6, 19497 





2 1948 (estimated) 


Region and State 
‘rpais gabe: £34 


42 
’ Total, 51 States.. 4g 33,129 | 33,272 | 33,493 


Region I: 
Connecticut.... 
Maine..crcssece 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont.....++. 





New Jersey..... 
New York....... 





Pennsylvania... 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
Virginia,...... 
West Virginia.. 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... 
Michigan....... 
OhLO. ccc cnsion 
Region V: 
Tllinois....... 
Indiana......+. 
Minnesota..... . 
Wisconsin...... 
Region VI: 
Alabama........ 
Florida.......- 
Georgia.......- 
Mississippi.... 


South Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 


Region VII; 
TOWRG + a\ta'9. 015 =’ e 
Kansas.......+. 
Missouri....... 
Nedraska...... e 





North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 


Region VIII: ; 
Arkansas,..... F 226 
Louisiana...... , 458 
New Mexico..... 93 
Oklahoma....... 282 
Texas...... soos 1,192 





oe 8} 9 
Montana....-..+ 107 


1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See page 
33 of the August 1948 activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 

2/ Data for 3 States not reported. Independently derived 51-State totals are: October 33,700; November 33,600; December 33,700; January 1949, 
32,400; February 32,100; March 32,000; and April 32,000, 


—_— 
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Appendix table D-3.--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected data on new insured claimants 
and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, Oct.-Dec. 1948 


[Data corrected to April 19, 19497 


Claimants who exhausted 
benefits 


New insured claimants 2/ 


Maximum | Maximum | Average weekly 


weekly payment for Percent eligible 





































and benefit total Percent, eltQUle bs set sexintal die oe Average munber 
State ps aro Fence for maximum weekly benefit potential Number of weeks of 
weekly benefit ARR duration, denefits drawn 
amount maximum duration weeks 
Total, 51 States Cee 5 3/ 1,052,967 3 56.3 W/ 46.6 5/ 19.4 
Region I; 
pe a ks a $24.00 22 20.83 19, 047 ae (6/) 4,8 17.4 
Maine U...... . 22.50 20 15.69 8,614 26. c 1, [8 19.7 
Massachusetts. 25.00 23 22.96 66,190 60.5 34.2 16, 674 15.7 
New HampshireU 22.00 23 16,16 7,669 or a Ler =e 
Rhode Island.. 25.00 2 22.03 18,5 - A K e 
Yerncet Mik on 20.00 20 ny ee ee aries 46,1 46,1 41 20.0 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 18.00 22 15.75 1,891 57.4 36.1 301 15.7 
New Jersey.... 22.00 26 20.41 4g 568 heed 52.6 z2; a 
New York U.... 26,00 26 22.01 185,117 54. 44 36,157 | 26.0 
Pennsylvania. . 20.00 ol 17.58 8h, 002 55.9 3.9 15, 264 19.1 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col.. 20.00 20 17.09 3,233 rene 48,9 19.0 1, 349 19.0 
Maryland...... 25.00 26 19.47 18, 392 8 18.8 20.9 2,147 18.1 
North Caroling 20.00 16 12.37 22,439 9.0 9.0 16.0 5, 382 15.7 
Virginia...... 20,00 16 16.08 14, 408 gre 4 13.9 3, 450 13.0 
West Virginia U 20,00 21 16,45 12,694 9.8 9.8 21.0 liga 20.2 
hares ates U 0.00 2 15.02 13,005 36.0 36.0 0 2,567 21.8 
entuc. amass 20. 2 . a e e ‘ . 
Michigan...... 20.00 20 20.54 (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) 
Ohio. déveetes ; 21.00 22 18.02 28,510 55.5 49.8 21.7 7, 084 20.9 
Region V: ; 
TLIMnat wesc 20.00 26 18,66 52,490 17-9 52.1 22.0 i Poe 19.4 
Indiana....... 20.00 20 18.37 23, Tali 57.2 15.8 , 292 15.3 
Minnesota..... 20.00 20 16,00 12, 321 fas 41.7 19.1 1,796 18.8 
Wisconsin..... 24.00 a4 19.49 (6/) (6/ (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) 
Region VI: 
Alabama....... 20.00 20 16.17 13,159 45.6 39.8 18.6 4,509 STee 
Florida...... 5 15.00 16 13.77 Y 10,410 7.2 oe 14,0 6, 702 13.2 
Georgia U..... 18.00 16 14,33 14, 600° 40.9 0.9 16.0 3.953 15.6 
Mississippi U. 20.00 16 14.50 6,038 24.7 o4.7 16.0 1 16.0 
South Carolina’ 20.00 18 16.75 9,72 per3 6.3 18.0 2,283 17.4 { 
Tennessee U.., 18.00 20 13.79 21, 609 3 a} 20.0 5,531 20.0 \ 
Region VII; 
Lowa. tiviarasd 20.00 20 16.38 3836 55.6 40.7 16,6 Sho 15.6 
Kansas......+ : 18,00 20 15.25 904 57.3 445 17.0 898 15.6 
Missouri..... A 20.00 20 16,28 27, 249 55.5 48.7 18.7 5,052 17.4 
Nebraska...... 18.00 18 15.09 gs Me 59-6 46.9 16.7 15.0 
North Dakota U 20,00 20 18.53 67 74.3 74.3 20.0 36 20.0 
South Dakota.. 20.00 20 275 3h 810 64.0 33.0 15.1 73 12.3 
Region VIII; 
Arkensas...... 20.00 16 16,69 6,392 33.6 15.9 1,707 pS 
Louisiana..... 25.00 20 18.27 10, 618 50.3 35.2 3,250 (6/) 
New Mexico. 20.00 20 18,31 1,01 55.8 a Ah 18.7 
Oklahoma..... 5 18.00 20 16.93 5, 643 T2et 50. 1,960 15.3 
Mexawagctsc ese 18,00 18 14,57 11,091 51.7 33.2 3,186 pee 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 17.50 20 15.72 3, 376 Tet i2s3 504 16.4 
Tdahos.ssee wc 20,00 20 18.75 581 78.6 .0 aus 14.3 
Montena U..... 18.00 16 16.65 2,238 69.8 69.8 9 16.0 
What gece sre 25.00 20 23.73 821 88.6 53-5 7 16,2 
Wyoming....... 20.00 20 18.81 818 sue4 27. 115 12.3 
Region X: 
Arizona U..... 20,00 12 19.18 2,958 88.0 88.0 832 11.6 
California.... 25.00 26 22.48 164, 507 63.5 55.6 36, 909 21.7 
Nevada......s0 20.00 85.5 65.5 323 16.7 
Oregon....... 7 20.00 op 6 pete 2, 841 14.9 
Washington.... 00 2 2 3, 385 17.1 
Territories: é 
Sais 2 16,2 
ae cee 547 20.0 





= Uniform duration. 


1 Excludes dependents' allowances for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada. In Connecticut the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount including dependents’ allowance is $46; in District of Columbia the maximm is $20 with or without dependents; 
in Massachusetts the maximum including dependents’ allowance is not to exceed average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base period; 
in Michigan the maximum with dependents is $23, and in Nevada it is $26. 

2/ New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 

BY Excludes Michigan and Wieconsin. 

4/ Excludes Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

EY Excludes Louisiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

o/ 

LU 


nm 


Comparable data not available, 
Partly estimated. 
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Appendix table D-3.--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected data on new insured claimants 
and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, Oct.~Dec. 1948 


[Data corrected to April 19, 19497 
Claimants who exhausted 


New insured claimants 2/ 


benefits 
Regi Maximum | Maximum | Average weekly 
on 
weekly payment for Percent eligible 
and Percent eligible Average ver number 
State benefit total $52 i for maximum ‘age 


weekly benefit eta ene: Number of weeks of 
. 
Pech te meee benefits drawn 


unemployment weekly benefit 


amount 














Region I; 

















Connecticut... $24.00 22 4, 17.4 
Maine U...... a 22.50 20 1.18 19.7 
Massachusetts. 25.00 23 16, 674 15.7 
New Hampshired| 22,00 23 1,276 23.0 
Rhode Igland.. 25.00 26 6, 835 15.3 
Vermont U..... 20,00 20 20. 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 18.00 22 301 15.7 
New Jersey.... 22.00 26 12, 064 19.8 
New York U.... 26,00 26 36,157 26.0 
Pennsylvania.. 20.00 24 15,284 19.1 
Region III; 
Dist, of Col.. 20.00 20 19.0 1, 349 19.0 
Maryland...... 25.00 26 20.9 2,147 18.1 
North Caroling] 20,00 16 16.0 5, 382 15.7 
Virginia...... 20.00 16 13.9 3,450 13.0 
West Virginia U 20,00 21 21.0 Pi 20.2 
Region IV: 
Kentucky U.... 20,00 22 22.0 2,567 21.8 
Michigan..... ‘ 20.00 20 (6/) (6/) (§/) 
Ohio #/ sei acs 21.00 22 21.7 7, 084 20.9 
Region V: 
Flltnolen. sce 20.00 26 52.1 15,69 19.4 
Indianasssicees 20.00 20 57.2 292 15.3 
Minnesota..... 20.00 20 41.7 he 13 18.8 
Wisconsin..... 24.00 24 (6/) (6/) (6/) 
Region VI: 
Alabama....... 20.00 20 45.6 8 4,509 17.2 
Florida...... ‘ 15.00 16 Jase on 6, 702 13.2 
Georgia U..... 18.00 16 40.9 0.9 3253 15.6 
Mississippi U. 20.00 16 24.7 24.7 tT; 16.0 
South CarolinaU 20.00 18 of3 pe-3 2, 283 17.4 
Tennessee U..,. 18.00 20 8 8 5,531 20.0 
Region VII: 
ToWadiccuectes 20,00 20 55.6 40.7 15.6 
Kansas....... - 18,00 20 57.3 44.5 898 15.6 
Missouri..... ; 20,00 20 55.5 48.7 5,052 17.4 
Nebraska...... 18,00 18 39-8 46.9 hoy 15.0 
North Dakota U 20.00 20 74.3 74.3 36 20.0 
South Dakota.. 20.00 20 64.0 33.0 73 12.3 
Region VIII: 
Arkenses,..... 20,00 16 1,707 se | 
Louisiana..... 25.00 20 3,250 (6/) 
New Mexico... 20.00 20 ‘137 18.7 
Oklahoma..... e 18.00 20 ze 15.3 
MEXASsdtacwcee 18,00 18 3,186 11.7 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 17.50 20 tes3 504 16.4 
Fiaho.s scijos sas 20,00 20 0 245 14,3 
Montena U..... 18.00 16 69.8 9 16.0 
Uta os sce ees 25.00 20 53-5 7 16,2 
Wyoming...... ‘ 20,00 20 27. 115 12.3 
Region X: 
Arizona U..... 20.00 12 832 11.6 
California.... 25.00 26 36,909 ae 
Nevada......+ 20.00 20 323 16.7 
Oregon....... 20.00 20 2, 841 14.9 
Washington.... 25.00 26 3, 385 17s 
Territories: 
Maske Jae. : 25.00 25 2 16,2 
25.00 20 547 20.0 


U = Uniform duration. 


L/ Excludes dependents' rllowances for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada. In Connecticut the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit awount including dependents' allowance is $40; in District of Columbia the maximum is $20 with or without dependents; 
in Massachusetts the maximum including dependents' allowance is not to exceed average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base period; 
in Michigan the maximum with dependents is $23, and in Nevada it is $26. 

2/ New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 

By Excludes Michigan and Wisconsin. 

4/ Excludes Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

zy Excludes Louisiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 

U 


nm 


Comparable data not available, 
Partly estimated. 





Appendix table D-3a.--Summary of duration experience of claimants whose benefit 
years ended, 39 States 1/, July-September 1948 
H, [Data corrected to April 19, 1949/ 


Beneficiaries Exhaustions 


Percent of 


Percent of Average number 
all of weeks of 
beneficiaries | benefits drawn 


Potal, 51 States 2/ p/638,164 3/ 16.5 17.1 











Region II: 
Delaware....... : 1,504 16,0 
New Jersey...... 66, 812 18,0 
Pennsylvania....| 103,243 17.2 
Region IIT: 
Dist. of Col.... 2,855 18.6 
North Carolina..| 14, 303 15.5 
West Virginia...| 11,94 20, 
Region IV: 
Kentucky........ 7, 247 19.2 
Michigan 2/ eerece hess es" 
OhLo.cccscccces ' 29,071 20.9 
Region V: 
Indiana 2/...... --- --- 
Minnesota...... - 5,718 18.3 
Wisconsin 2/ ee ss --- a-n> 
Region VI: 
Alabama......... 14, 284 17.0 
Florida......... 16, 202 12.6 
Georgia.......06 10,493 15.3 
Mississippi..... 5, 428 14,1 
go South Carolina... 6, 288 16,0 
Tennessee. ....0. 16, 005 20.0 
Region VII: 
LOWE vee aceceres 2,529 15.6 
RGRBEW! Foie vices 4477 16.4 
Missouri....... “ 25, +H4 15.9 
Nebraska......+. 1,376 15.9 
North Dakota.... 104 20.0 
South Dakota.... 159 Lied 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas........ 6, 443 10.8 
Louisiana 2/.... --- --- 
New Mexico...... 862 16.4 
Oklahoma........ 6, 804 15.7 
IEE Sox ote eo « vies 14,599 10.9 
Region IX: 
PEA che aap enw ony 9,31 14.0 
Montana.......-. 79 16,0 
+i 2) Neale a 8 | 14,935 16,4 
Wyoming. ..-..0.06 393 12.1 
Region X: 
APERONS 6 oes 0's , 3,754 11.6 
California. ..cjc«s 119,896 Liiee 
Mevatas.s ss... <é Gp 1752 
Washington..... -| 113,400 19.4 
Territories: 
IBSEN can oe 328 16.9 
BOMBA 9 «5's oicinn'e ‘ gg 20.0 
1/ Data shown exclude Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusettes, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia; these are States whose 
uniform benefit years ended during the first and second quarter of 1948, 
2/ Excludes Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan and Wisconsin; data not received. 


3, In addition to States listed in footncte 2, also excludes Nevada for which comparable data 
_has not been received, 
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Region 
and 
State 


Total, 51 States. 


Appendix table E-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, April 1gh9 
[Data corrected to May 19, 1949] 


Aver weekly insured 
All unemployment Total unemployment era yy 


Under 
Average 
an propre unemployment 
program 6/ 








Initial claims Continued claims 1/ 

















Weeks 
compensated 


Benefits 


Compensable paid 3/ 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Region I; 
Connecticut.. 31,932 aces ,092 207, ie Eat 180,090 
Mains eee 24, 801 , 189 53,714 4a, 861 
Massachusetts. 117,792 401,175 men o 351, 769 
New Hampshire. 11,179 61, 359 (12/) 
Rhode Island.. 26,598 153, 263 1438 a 145, 924 
Vermont......+ 7,934 22,521 19, 283 15, 226 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 1,658 10,121 428 8,670 
New Jersey.... oly; O14 368,102 344,597 at 
New York...... 555, 760 1, 315, 258 1,138, Ws Rate 
Pennsylvania.. 108,275 568, 654 520, 248 ba, olig 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 1,998 21,579 20, 329 22,810 
Maryland...... 30, 669 133, 787 133, 787 114, 219 
North Carolina 22,156 155, 787 140, 036 130, 878 
Virginia...... 9, 254 74, 320 68,131 25, 219 1,020, 088 
West Virginia 13, 353 8h, 613 79,576 69,723] 1,120,693 
Region IV: 
Kentucky...... 13,926 100, 844 95,546 84,398] 1,301,369 
Michigan...... 77, ©55 409, 631 376, 229 337,355] 7,048,830 
Oho, ccsccteke 53,823 349, 679 279, 427 270,435] 5,070, 347 261, 278 
Region V: 
Tlinois...... 180,885 317, 216 260,516 ie 9, 941 6, 317,010 322,771 
Indiana....... 32, 47 155,457 139, 758 699 2,592, 450 138,911 
Minnesota..... 10,417 3, 986 , m2 57, 803 90,706] 1, 422,067 87, 206 
Wisconsin..... 16,856 6,113 12/10, 733 85,511 79,273 1, 601, 455 73,017 
Region VI: 
Alabama.....-. 17,778 89, 271 84, 985 80, 861 
Florida....... 15,183 60, 739 yg, 47,116 
Georgia....... 17, =e 81,761 76, 72, 398 
Mississippi... 1133 45, 4o1 isoek 39,105 
South Carolina 16, 025 9,215 4O, 868 55, 653 52, 606 
Tennessee..... 16,466 182, 249 173,934 159,962] 2, 303, 848 153, 684 
Region VII 
Towa. crete sus s'e , 085 41, 883 38,687 33,695 559, 290 31, 065 
Kansas.......- 1899 32,657 30,484 31,296 512,004 29,076 
Missouri...... 23,516 ihe, 894 135, 806 116,027} 1,936,913 
Nebraska...... 11, 397 10, ame 1, oe 7, 825 
Worth Dakota. . 1953 763 120,951 
South Dakota.. aiken re ¥255 6 ee 116, 369 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... 61,727 57,950 49, O46 786, 892 
Louisiana..... 65 , 369 58,426 82, 375 1,614, 276 
New Mexico 10,503 10, 038 9, 898 172,603 
Oklahoma...... 32, 647 29,492 47, 322 764, 000 
Texas: oc picce 66, 284 53, 964 85,862] 1,238,268 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 19, 345 pee: 13,710 219, 250 
Wdeho ver ees 16, 868 16, 355 16, 486 308, 500 
Montana......- 21,40 19, 638 18,59 323, 993 
Dtehs-.e.r ee 16, 83 16,135 15, 33 348,199 
Wyoming....... 4 601 y »109 4,510 84,579 
Region X: | 
Arizona....... 24, 346 22, 847 17, 330 323, 695 
California ; 1,113, 761 1,075,120] 24,067,150 
Nevada........ 9,942 9,538 8, 884 178, 421 
Oregon... . 55. 85,589 82,808 87,017 1,504, 541 
Washington 151,066 145,507 150, 377 2,879, 376 
Territories 
Alaska vs sees Teo 6,834 12, 326 290, 676 
Hawai css. 15,555 14,402 14, 619 277,166 
1/ In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
2/ Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which hes no provision for filing such claims. 
cy Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 
4/ Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
PY Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroai wnemploymey* tr mrance claims, not distributei by State. 
6/ Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to tha nercent of the total. 
U Includes an estimate of 363,000 transitional claime for new uniform benefit years which do x 2e6n* new unemoloyment,. 
8/ Includes estimates for lew Yor« and Pennsylvan.a 
9/ Includes estimates for New Han tre, 
10/ Includes estiuates for Nebraska and New Hampa 
11/ Data not received. 
12/ Since Wisconsin has no provisio~ for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as 


eligibility for benefits, on a per empisyer ba 
13/ Data not available. 


Appendix table E-3,.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 
payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, April 1949 


[Data corrected to May 19, 1949] 









Bopien Claims Payments 
and ‘ Weeks Amount of 
q State AL er compensated =| benefits 
Total, 51 States...... 393, 227 L/ $5,405,244 
Region I: 
Connecticut......... 182, it 
Maine...ccrccccccccs 15, 638 
Massachusetts......- 166, 391 
New Hampshire....... 2) 
Rhode Island........ 69,909 
Vermont. .wcccccccvce 10,017 
Region II: 
pS eee Cee 15, 348 
New Jorsey....eseee. 217,455 
a ee eee 994, 332 
Pennsylvania....... ; 209,176 
Region III: 
DAMS NOL COLs oso 5505 49, 879 
Maryland.......+++e 69,496 
North Carolina...... 43,934 
Virginia....... ier 59,600 
West Virginia....... 52, 350 
Region IV: 
Kentucky......+.000- 3, ou 
Michigan.....sesese. 161,09 
PMT wadewnncvockens 212, 304 
Region V: 
ooo eo 346,151 
SMMSATB svc oe rs suse oe 108 , 967 
&® Minnesota........... 31, 635 
Wisconsin. .......... 28, 733 
Region VI: 
OEP er 40, 334 
Florida...csccccesse 72, 549 
BOOP B Rec neces cces 65,567 
Mississippi......... 163 
South Carolina...... 36, 848 
Tennessee, ...-.see- ° 105, 325 
Region VII; 
CU AE oe ; 29,532 
ST A errr: 66,131 
MESROUE con x's sas <> 76, 420 
Nebraska........+++- (2/) 
North Dakota........ 10,183 
South Dakota........ 9, 376 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas........+.- : 26,535 
Louisiana.....c..+eee 52,299 
New Mexico........+. 10,910 
EMR ccume sess e yy 457 
i es ae 86,597 
Region IX; 
Colorado........+ ; 23, 604 
Tdahosccccvceccccces 29,937 
Montana....+.. Cordier s ifeebn 
RNS CE 0 i iis o.oo a's ° 14, 766 
MIDIS cy eaten ose se : 24, 4s9 
Region X; 
' en ee eee 37,816 
California.......+. > 878, 352 
Nevada. ...eseceeces . ,298 
CP ACOR i auk acaanet 126, 338 
| Washington.......... 137,255 
Territories; 
Alaska. .cccccccvees e 140, B70 
Hawaii....... eee 9, 667 


1/ Excludes Nebraska ani New Hampshire, 
2/ Data not received, 
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Appendix table G-l.--Percent of first benefit payments issued within two weexs, 1/ by type of payment, by State, 
January-March 1449, and selected prior periods 


{data corrected to May 23, 19497 








Interstate pay- 
Intrastate nts 
Region Type rae / ments 
and of Taken at weekly intervals 4/ Taken at biweekly intervais 6/ 
Srewan January- April- July- October- January- January- April- Jwly- October- January- 
average 5/ March June September December March March June September December March Byerens 3/ 1949 
s 1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 





Total, 51 States...  --- 83 8/ 76 85 79 82 of 79 39 48 42 47 10/ 44 64 yo 32 
Region I: 
Connecticut...... Cc 79 —_ -_- --- _—- --- 13 22 6 21 38 70 17 
Maine...... abrir: Cc 91 7h 89 75 73 80 — == —_— 60 59 92 60 
Massachusetts.... Cc 92 83 86 83 90 86 +H --- —- --- _- 63 37 
New Hampshire.... c 95 80 66 7h 68 50 _— —_— _ awe =a 95 36 
Rhode Island l1/. F 96 90 90 91 93 92 --- _- --- --- --- 87 7h 
Vermont..scsevees Cc 83 72 77 79 86 16 57 28 23 62 43 67 65 
Region II: 
Delaware 11/..... F 7 90 95 88 96 93 ——— — ee —_ _ 90 716 
New Jersey....ee. F 76 _- --- --- —_- --- Zu 34 15 20 wu 71 n 
New York...seeeee c 8s 83 93 79 81 7h _- _- —-- — _- 68 wu 
Pennsylvania..... k 7: 71 71 73 7h 80 _- --- --- --- --- 67 25 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col. 11/ C 91 (12/) --- _- --- —-- = 1 (2/) 1 2 59 4 
Maryland 11/..... F 90 Ci 87 82 96 97 —_ -—— _- _- _- 91 87 
North Carolina... F 81 78 79 65 73 65 --- --- --- 42 44 40 57 
Virginia 11/...+. F 90 80 85 80 72 76 (0) fe) (6) Ce) (0) 88 48 
West Virginia.... F 78 —- — —_- _- -_- 28 49 45 50 57 55 42 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. .ccccces F 88 56 66 15 — _— 29 41 70 75 43 57 2 
Michigan enews Cc 87 54 79 83 81 86 --- --- -- --- --- 69 2 
OHIO s sisiss sia msisieys c 75 63 78 81 87 3 —- _ — —_— $4, 65 
Region V: 
CITING gn cies cise F 76 = mas --- --- _- 66 60 50 67 66 46 
Indiana........ a c 63 81 87 93 —- (WwW) - — 8 8 = 1/69 36 (/) 
Minnesota ll/.... F 91 —- _—- --- _—- — 61 68 77 71 71 81 55 
Tisconsin....... é C 390 15/ 80 15/ 62 15/76 15/8 15/77 —- _- — -— --- 65 38 
Region VI: 
Alabama Ly eocces F 90 41 35 23 38 2s _- _- 2 5 == (iE: 19 
Florida 11/...+.. F 91 82 91 91 gl 93) | === — — — 7h 77 
Georgia..s.cceces F a 90 89 92 92 94 7 80 81 84 82 70 58 
Mississippi...... F 7 88 92 93 92 89 — — —_ —_— —_— 95 Th 
South Carolina... F 65 _- _ — —_ -— 7k 78 66 64 49 49 a1 
Tennesseé....++0. c 2B eet: oe ae sone mo | 29 60 57 61 29 bl, 20 Cc 
Region VII 
LOWas esc swiceces a5 F 90 5h 67 63 7h 26 -- ~- —- 35 8 69 12 
KansaSevs see cs ase c 68 89 80 86 92 93 75 66 76 7h 72 84 Ah 
Missouri....ceses C 70 a — oo wee --- 58 = 16/ 39 42 46 2 
Nebraska.....eeee F 89 81 70 83 92a (12/) 77 75 70 8h (R/) 7h (12/) 
North Dakota..... F 85 89 71 73 93 82 --- _- -_- _ —_ Th ae 
South Dakota..... F 96 7h 81 86 oh 59 — — -~ —— S<= 86 31 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas.s.cccocs Cc 100 66 a --- --- --- 64 Th 8h 84 81 83 53 
Louisiana....... . F 91 _- _-- -—- --- _- 40 39 80 89 52 88 48 
New Mexico..... oe F 91 72 6h 83 86 ve) 70 39 60 72 63 78 12 
Oklahoma 11/..... C 93 —- --- _- --- ~- 3 3 4 al 0 88 45 
TexaS ve «aisle nee F 8h 88 82 83 86 40 —-- oe -- --- — 63 17 
Region L(: 
Colorado..... ath Cc 93 91 93 90 96 93 -- -- -— _ _ 84 58 
TARO wc cle gale oe Cc 66 8h 8h 73 — — 80 83 67 96 89 50 82 
Montana...ccceses F 9k 96 9h 9k 95 92 _- = — ae — 88 53 
Utah I1/....ecee. c 93 16) 73 7h 61 6 — — = — -- 77 29 
Wyoming....seseee F 89 389 88 91 94 82 65 77 56 64 23 - 59 51 
Region X 
Arizona....ee. oar F 95 95 96 92 96 85 — — —— a -—_ 91 51 
California 11/... F 89 84 84 86 87 2) —_- — _— —_ 22 39 
Nevada.....- aeaes Cc 96 93 93 96 89 92 --- --- --- aa --- 91 67 
Oregon 11/...... = Cc 80 59 ie" 7h -- 48 = —- 19 6 20 55 42 
Washington l1/... C 76 76 78 68 "2 Hts! 2 1 2 1 18 59 n 
Territories: 
Alaska 11/..... ae F 51 93 92 87 79 49 _ —_— — —_— -_- 7h a5 
Hawall secs secs ce F 96 75 65 72 21 420 -—- —_ — —— —_ 46 22 





a Relates to the time which elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 

2/ C represents calendar week, a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday. I represents flexible week, 
a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a cleim is filed. States are classified by type of week in effect during January-March 
1949 quarter. : 

3/ Data represent payments for all types of unemployment. See footnote 15. 

L/ Includes oly those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each 

week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 

Average for year 1941. 

Includes only those intrastcte benefit payments from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their claims on 

a biweekly basis. 

For all types of unemployment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

Excludes District of Columbia. ‘See footnote l2. 

Excludes indiana and Nebraska. See footnote 12. 

Excludes Nebraska. See footnote 12. 

Payments are presented to claimants in these States by some or all of the local offices. 

Comparable data not available. 

Less than 1 percent. 

Includes some payments made from claims taken at weekly intervals. 

15/ Data include payments for total and part-total uhemployment only. Because "/isconsin's provision for issuing payments for partial unemployment 

is not compar..ble with other States, they are excluded. 

16/ Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June. 
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Appendix table G-2.--Percent of second and subsequent benefit pa ts issued within two weeks VY by type of payment, 
by State, January-varch 1949, and selected prior periods 


Lata corrected to May 23, 19497 

















Intrastate payments 3/ Interstate pay- 
Region Type crams 
v and of Taken at weekly intervals 4/ Taken at biweekly intervals 6/ ipo 
state week 2/ packet January- April-  July-  October— January- January- April- July-  October- January- jbl squat 
average 5/ March June September December March March June September December March haan! 1949 
1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 1948 ~ 1948 1948 1948 1949 
. Total, 51 States.. —_ 94 8/ 90 93 93 93 9/ 92 65 63 59 59 10/ 55 7h oY 43 
Region I: 
Connecticut...... c 93 _— _ —_ _ —- 55 60 41 45 6 60 
MBine.eeeccccvees Cc 96 96 7 % 91 17 —- _- ae 80 = a Bl, 
Massachusetts.... c 99 94 96 94 95 95 _- --- _- _ _ 94, 51 
New Hampshire.... Cc 97 OL 91 95 89 (é -_- _-_ — —- -- 97 62 
Rhode Island l//. F 98 7 97 98 99 99 _ —_ — _ —_ 92 88 
Veritont..ssecseee c 95 93 93 96 96 96 70 71 73 81 84 91 85 
Region II: 
Delaware 11/..... F 9 98 98 94, 98 98 —_— _ — fee — 95 90 
New Jersey.......  F 93 —_-_ —- = et 5635 47 3186 33 
New York. ..scccce c 9, 92 93 93 94 92 —- — a ao — 68 24, 
Pennsyivania..... F oh 86 87 86 84 87 — —-- —- —_ a 8h 36 
Region III: / (2/) 
Dist. of Col. c 98 -— =o — -— — (13/) 1. 5 3 83 2 
Maryland oocee F 90 90 87 8s 95 97 _ a) --- —- —- 86 81 
North Caro eee F 95 93 93 &9 88 87 -- -_- _ 62 69 71 72 
Virginia 11/..... F 95 oh 90 91 85 81 0 fc) 0 ) f°) 92 55 
“est Virginia.... F 96 — — --- --- -- 67 81 80 77 84 81 69 
Region IV: 
Kertt ucky.scscsecs F 93 8 87 83 ~—= panes 55 53 71 76 75 68 3 
Michigan 11/..... c 95 70 85 92 93 96 -- _- --- —_— _ 84 17 
OhLO.ccccccccsoce c 91 OL 93 94 95 oh _ _ _— _ —_ 719 78 
Region V: 
ore OLS. cccccese “ i od oo 77 _ (a2) 8h 19 719 g u/ 76 66 7) 
BNA scccccccce _— — — 79 60 73 (LZ/) 
Minnesota ll/.... F 97 _ _- — sa> = 53 51 71 64 61 93 73 
Wisconsin........ C 7 15/95 15/95 15/94 15/.9h 15/ % — — = -—- — 85 70 
Region VI: 
Alabara 11/...... F 96 77 78 78 80 77 _ —_ 3 8 -_- 79 57 
Florida 11/....0. F 93 90 96 97 95 95 _ — — — —_ 77 87 
Georgia..cccoccee F 88 96 97 97 96 97 88 9k 93 92 93 83 719 
Mississippi....e. F 99 93 95 96 96 94 _ _ —_ —_— —_ 7 62 
South Carolina... FP 86 —- --- --- --- —- 86 88 84 82 715 79 58 
Ee) Tennessee....+.+. c 88 — ~- _- —- — 48 62 58 60 50 83 31 
Region VII: 
Tovdeccccccccccce F 96 91 92 92 oh 8&9 -- _- _ él 73 85 Al 
Kansas.ccccccccce c 91 9h, 90 88 91 95 67 58 52 64, 56 88 17 
MisSSOUrL...eseeee Cc 88 —e --- --- --- —- 65 16/ 59 65 5 62 66 5 
Nebraska.......0. F 7 93 90 92 Si way) 88 89 a 91 (L/) 90 (Lz/) 
North Dakota..e.. F 93 95 92 84 93 94 _— — — — eras 85 6 
South Dakota... F 98 8h 92 95 7 52 _ — -_- —_ _ 93 27 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas..coscees c 91 82 -- -- --- -- 63 79 80 8&1 19 93 vas 
Louisiana....eses F 97 _ —- _ —_ —_ 73 79 72 Th 35 94 40 
New Mexico...esee F dt 88 8h 92 92 89 55 46 69 56 52 86 16 
Oklahoma 1l/..... Cc 96 ae --- --- --- _- 2 3 3 2 f°) 93 48 
TERED Gs cs ds cnccce F 95 95 93 9h, 95 42 _- _- _- 88 21 
Region IX: 
Colorado..sessees Cc 97 97 AI 98 99 98 —s — _— 93 76 
Idaho.sseeee c 64, 95 9k, 87 - —_ 95 oh 86 $8 67 95 
Montana... F 98 98 98 97 7 97 _- _ — — —_ 9h, 64, 
Utah 11/.... c 99 93 91 89 93 95 —_ —_ _ — —_ 90 53 
Wyoming. .ccccesee F 94 96 96 93 98 93 80 80 75 76 53 85 57 
Region X: 
AYAZONA...eeccece F 98 97 98 96 97 94 —- —_- = -— -_ 96 66 
California ll/... F 96 9h 96 96 %6 9 -- _- — — — 30 53 
Nevada....ccccces c 98 96 97 97 93 97 - _ _ — — 95 7h 
Oregon 11/.+.s60 Cc gl gl 92 gO -- 72 -_- _- 10 5 28 7 48 
Nashington 11/... c 93 91 88 89 91 91 2 7 1 1 =15/ 34 86 19 
Territories: 
Alaska 11/....... F 67 95 96 92 89 80 -_ moe 6 age oa — 70 41 
HaWald ..ccesceces F 98 85 68 87 bd 63 -_ —_ — _ —- 66 31 


ee 


Y Relates to the tine which elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 

2/ C represents calendar week, a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday. F represents flexible week, 
a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. States are classified by type of week in effect during January-March 
1949 quarter. 

3/ Data represent payments for all types of unemployment. See footnote 15. 

L/ Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each 
week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 

2 Average for year 1941. 

o/ Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their claims on 
a biweekly basis. 

V/ For all types of unemployment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 

8/ Excludes District of Columbia. See footnote l2. 

; iixelades Indiana and Nebraska. See footnote l2. 

10/ Excludes Nebraska. See footnote 12. 

Payments are presented to claimants in these States by some or all of the local offices. 

Comparable data not available. 

Less than 1 percent. 

Includes some payments made from claims taken at weekly intervals. 

15/ Data include peyments for tctal and pert-total unemployment only. Because YMsconsin's provision for issuing payments for partial unexployment 

is not compurable with other States, they are excluded. 

16/ Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June. 
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1/Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover contjnenta! United States only. : at 
2/Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices, € 
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Bureau of Employment Security 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, July 1949 





July oe June 





1. Insured worke imated for 1948)........ 37, 000, 900 
2. t Clntel) fccah ais o0,¢ ¢» ae --- 31, 600, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims......... 3/ 326,147 1/ 337,429 
b. Mumber filing continued claims...... » 2,146, 4hy 2, O52, 021 
4%, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims | 
during 4 weeks in month; | 
ee ee eee soNte4 2/ 1, 321,695 2/ 1,335,426 
(2) Percent of all claimants........ 35. 20 
(3) Average number per week......... 330, 4ou 333, 856 
bd. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
EA ee ROR U EPs vou eteilis as 056 oo 000 cesee «= 1, 238, 544 1, 219, 376 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... - 33-8 
(3) Average number per week......... 309, 636 304, aah 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month: 
UP POMRBDETS 6 oho sn c= see secs cece 43 +e agen, 148,000 1, 809, 032 
(2) Percent of insured workers...... 4.6 4 
6. mount of benefits: 
a. Total for month.........0.- ceocccccss $148,773,000 $154, 694, 542 
b. Averabe weekly payment (for 
total unemployment )......ccoc.cees ; $20, 36 $20.13 





1/ UZxcludes 4,229 transitional initial claims for last week in June and 2,420 
for last week in July. 


2/ Excludes 29,431 transitional initial cleims for June and 28,020 for July. 


(See other side for explanation of derived items) 
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Item 1. Ingured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers whe earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1947 and an estimate, based on 1946 earnings 
data frem the Bureau of Old-age and Survivore Insurance, of the proportion of 
such workers having sufficient wage credits te qualify for benefits, 





) is derived by applying trends reported 


OR 2. reread oyme (estimated) 
by the meee of Laber Statistics to the most recent covered enploynent data 
reported by ace: agencies. 





The following will assist in the underetanding of the terme used in this items 


A= the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
month. 


B= the tetal number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
Loweek period. " 


C=A+ 8, i.e., an estimate of ali claimants during the period. 


D = all claimants during the pericd less the mamber of claimants in the 
fourth week, i.@., the number of persens who ceased filiag during 
the period. 





ea than renee aeerereen by “9 Pert i ARES sree Serine ta cy a ee 8 ee = 


iien 2 (2). Percent of § ali 





It lerieg deriv a by adjueting the calendar 





sonth telciiet vesvar chat enactektt iannanl 


Data used in item 3 are for the weeks ended July 2 end July 30. 
Data used in item 4 are for the fellowing wooke: 


For Jumes Weeks ended June 1], 18, 25, oat July 2. 
For Julys Weeks ended July 9, "16, 23, 70 








sj EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Mouth in Review 


Activities of local employment security offices in May generally were affected by 

j such labor market developments as (1) a rise in the wlume of job-seekers (unemploy- 
ment increased a quarter of a million to nearly 3.3 million--a new post-war high 
according to Census estimates) as school graduates and students entered the labor 
market and as further employment curtailments occurred in a variety of manufacturing 
industries including iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, non- 

. ferrous netals, textiles, apparel, leather and chemicals; and (2) a continuing 
upswing in seasonal activities, mainly in agriculture and construction. All 
employment security activities except total initial claims increased during May. 
Visits to local offices and new applications rose as the flow of job-seekers into 

, local offices expanded. Nontransitional initial claims experienced a slight 
rise as new unemployment increased somewhat. The monthly volume of contimed 
claims likewise reflected an increase over April--as did the average weekly volume 
of State insured unemployment and average weekly beneficiaries. Reflecting the 
seasonal expansion of agricultural operations, farm placements showed a very sharp 
increase over the preceding month. Nonfarm placements also showed some gains 
during the month, reaching a volume roughly one-tenth over that of April. Due 
in large measure to the intensification of counseling activities with school 
graduates and other new entrants into the labor market, counseling interviews, 
both initial and total, increased substantially during May. Employer visits 
also showed a sizable gain over April, with visits to farm employers increasing 

9 much more sharply than those to nonfarm employers. 


Summary of Employment Security Operations, May 1949 
(Continental Ue Sad 


Number Percentage Humber or amount 
Activity or oa 
a! April May Jan.-May Jan.-Mny 
wir 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Visits to local officeal/. 15,490,200 4 8&3 <== =t ue 
New applications...ccccese 711,200 412.7 ¢ 34.9 $,651,600 2,934,100 
Counseling interviews... 80,100 #11.1 = 35.9 364,600 620, 200 
Placements--total...sscose 1,147,700 #1048 # 14.1 2,899,400 2,833,500 
Magtermsscstosteestteess 402,700 # 10.9 ~< 16.5 1,676,500 2,071,100 
Employer Visitsecccccccccce 209, 700 # 12.2 © 18.7 899,100 1,159,500 
Initial claims--totale.... 1,659,300 = 7.7 63.8 7,761,400 4,759,300 
Nontransitional®/..ssece 1,468,800 4 2.2 7,140,700 ad 
Continued claims...sceccce 8,545,800 4 6.1 96.4 38,550,600 21,989,100 
Weekly average 
beneficiariens/.....ssec 1,709,000 4 7.4 1046.6 1,527,000 857,500 
Benefits paideccccccccrsse $146,142,400 x 7.5 120.8 $652,428,800 $384,170, 800 


1/ Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to changes in reporting 


definition. 
Ly Excludes transitional claims for uniform-benefit-year States only. 
U/ Includes estimate for New Hampshire for May 1949. 
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Visits to local offices 
and new applications up 


During May, approximately 15.5 million 
visits were made to local offices by 
persons seeking employment security 
services. This represented an 8.3 percent 
increase in local office traffic as com- 
pared with the previous month. With the 
same mumber of working days in May as in 
April, the increase in the wlume of visits 
to local offices in large measure reflected 
the influx of school graduates and students 
seeking job infermation and other services 
in preparation for their entrance into the 
labor market. New applications showed a 
substantial rise during the month (up 12.7 
percent to 711,200) as the number of per- 
sons seeking jobs through the facilities 

of local employment security offices in- 
creasede The May 1949 volume of new appli- 
cations was roughly 35 percent above that 
of a year agoe All groups within the 

labor force (veterans, male nonveterans, 
and women) showed an increase in the num 
ber of new job applications filed during 
the month, with the largest relative rise 
ocourring among women--up 18.5 percent to 
249,700. New applications of male non- 
veterans rose 12.2 percent to 276,900 while 
the volume of veteran new job applicants 
increased 6.3 percent to 184,500. Veterans 
continued to account for about two-fifths 
of all new applications filed by mene 


Following the over-all upward movement in 
the volume of new applicants during May, 
handicapped new job applicants (numbering 
23,000 in April) increased 8 percent during 
the month to 24,800. Men accounted for 
about 86 percent of all new applications 
*iled by handicapped job-seekers, while 
veterans, with a volume of 10,200 new 
applications, represented nearly half of 
the total mumber of new applications 
filed by handicapped males during the 
monthe These proportions were roughly 
equal to those in recent monthse 


Hew unemployment up slightl 
for third successive month 
Wontransitional initial claims, repre- 
senting new unemployment among covered 


workers, showed a slight increase in May-- 
up 2 percent to 1,468,800--as new lay-offs 





continued to affect a wide variety of in- 
dustries. An important factor contributing 
to the initial claim load for May was the 
secondary unemployment resulting from a 
labor dispute in a large Michigan auto 
firm which affected supplier plants and 
branch plants in 14 other States.l/ Another 
labor dispute in an Indiana firm manufac- 
turing brakes and parts also had widespread 
effects in auto plants in several States. 
Many of the lay-offs in other industries 
were seasonal in nature. New lay-offs 
continued to occur in the textile industry 
during May, with the most significant of 
these taking place in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas, which to- 
gether account for abeut half the workers 
in the textile industry. There were, how- 
ever, reports of rehires in the New England 
woolen and worsted textile mills partly as 
a result of delayed buying by apparel firms 
for the fall trade. A significant volume 
of initial claims were received from newly 
unemployed workers in the apparel industry. 
While employment in apparel making de- 
clines seasonally each year at this time, 
the drop in May this year was relatively 
heavier than in the same month in the two 
preceding years. 


An increasing number of reports were re- 
ceived of new lay-offs in the metal prod- 
ucts, steel, and foundry industries. Al- 
together 9 States2/ reported lay-offs in 
primary and fabricated metal products in- 
cluding Pennsylvania where in an average 
month about a third of the metal workers 
are employede Curtailed steel production 
resulted in new lay-offs of steel workers 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, while a reduotion in foundry 
employment was reported by Alabama, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois and 
Vermont. Similarly, employment in non- 
electrical machinery experiaced further 
reductions in May as new lay-offs occurred 


1/ Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 


Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Vir giniae 

2/ Alabama, Conneotiout, Illinois, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsine 
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in Comecticut, Idaho, Maine, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, and Vermonte Lay-offs in 
lumbering and logging were reported by 8 
widely scattered States, but the industry 
as a whole sh:wed a seasonal increase in 
activity, particularly in the West Coast 
areas A seasonal slack in coal mining 
resulted in lay-offs of miners in 9 States 
including Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
which account for more than half the coal 
mining employment. New lay-offs of 

workers in the paper industry occurred in 

9 States, chiefly in the southern and New 
England arease The leather and leather 
products industry experienced its usual 
seasonal decline in employment during May, 
new lay-offs being reported in shoe firms 
in Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Other 
industries which were affected by new ley- 
offs during May included tobacoo processing 
in Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia; electrical products in Connectict, 
Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania; and furniture in Illinois, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginiae 


Continued claims resume 


their upward trend in May 


Continued claims filed by unemployed 
covered workers rose 6 percent to 8,545,800 
during Maye The May increase, however, did 
not offset the decline in April when the 
steady upward trend which began in 

November 1948 was interrupted. The in- 
crease in the volume of contimed claims 
during May was largely confined to States 
east of the Mississippi River. All 

States west of the Mississippi, except 
Colorado and Missouri, reported a decline 
in continued claims. However, only about 

a fourth of t):e covered workers and only 

15 percent of the employees in mamfaoc- 
turing, the industrial group which appears 
to have experienced the greatest relative 
reduction in employment in reoent months, 
are located in the States west of the 
Mississippi. 


There were scattered recalls to work ina 
variety of industries during Maye The 
only recalls of any significant volume 
were those in outside activities such as 


lumbering, construction, and agriculture, 
and industries related to agricultwe 

such as food processinge It appears that 
with few exceptions the recalls in most 

of the other industries largely represented 
normal turnover of workers rather than ine 
creased activity in the industry. 


Relatively little change occurred in 
claimant turnover between April and Maye 
About 35 peroent of the claimants ceased 
to file during the month. Approximately 
57 percent of the claimants had filed an 
initial claim in May indicating that some- 
what more than a third of all claimants 
had been unemployed for a month or lesse 


The largest numerical increases in con- 
tinued claims during tay were 167,300 in 
Massachusetts, 53,500 in Illinois, and 
51,100 in New Jersey. Percentagewise, 
the largest increases in continued claims 
were 33.6 percent in Massachusetts and 
more than 20 percent each in Alabama, 
Colorado, Florida, Maine, and Virginiae 
On the other hand, 5 midwestern States-<- 
Nobraska, Wontana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Idaho, and Utah--reported de- 
Clines in continued claims ranging from 
30 to 65 percent. 


State highlights 


California: Initial claims rose substan- 
tially primarily because of the filing of 
new claims by persons previously in- 
eligible for benefits who became eligible 
when the wage credits earned during 
October-December 1948 became available 
for benefit purposes on May le Other 
factors oontributing to the increase were 
some shutdowns in the auto assembly, 
bakery, and fishing industries, due to 
labor disputes. 


Illinois; Although total initial olaims 
dropped by 94,400 during May, new unen- 


ployment remained about the same as in 
April if transitional olaims for the new 
benefit year and the claims from persons 
who were ineligible in the old benefit 
year are excluded from the totals. Lay- 
offs ooourred in a variety of industries 
including textiles, apparel, foundry, 
metal and metal produots, shoes, mining, 








eo 


steel, electrical products and appliances, 
and furniture. A considerable volume of 
secondary unemployment resulted from a 
labor dispute in the auto industrye 


Massachusetts: The drop of 33,200 in total 
nitial claims during May was largely due 
to the fact that the April totals were in- 

flated by transitional claims for the new 
benefit year, and claims from persons in- 
eligible in the old benefit year. Principal 
lay-offs during May occurred in the textile, 
shoe, and metal products industries. 


Michi : The secondary effects of two 
abor disputes--one in a large auto firm 
in Detroit, and another in an Indiana 
brake plant which supplies the major 
Michigan auto plants--accounted for the 
substantial inorease in both types of 
claims. 


New Jersey: A slackening in new uneaploy- 
ment was reflected in a small decline in 
initial claims. Continued claims, how- 
ever, rose 51,100 as recalls to work slowed 
down because of business curtailments and 
the effects of labor disputes, both in and 
out of the State. 


New York: The decline of 61,700 in initial 
claims was due to the fewer number of 
transitional claims filed in May for the 
new benefit yeare Sizable volumes of 
initial claims were filed by the following 
groups of persons; (1) workers affected 
by secondary unemployment caused by the 
Michigan auto strike; (2) newly unemployed 
needle trade workers; and (3) claimants 
who had exhausted or were ineligible for 
benefits in the old benefit year. Con- 
timed claims rose 40,100 despite increased 
activity in the agriculture, construction, 
and resort industries, and despite the fact 
that about 5,000 claimants exhausted 
benefits each week. 


Pennsylvania: Wew and continued unemploy- 
ment tr a variety of industries accounted 
for the increase in both initial and con- 
timed olaimse Lay-offs were reported in 
the steel, steel fabricating, textile, 
apparel, coal, eleotrical applianoe, glass, 
auto, and transportation equioment 
industries. 





Benefits and beneficiaries 


During an average week in May 1,709,400 
persons received unemployment insurance 
cheoks as compared with 1,592,000 in April 
and 835,400 in May 1948. Except for 
California, the larger industrial States-- 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania-- 
reported an increase in the average weekly 
volume of beneficiaries. Asa result, 
total benefits paid rose by $10.2 million 
to $146.1 million in May. Benefits paid 
amounted to $26.8 million in New York, 
$22.8 million in California, $11.35 million 
in Massachusetts, and ranged from $5.0 
million to $9.8 million in Comeoctiout, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvaniae 


Insured unemployment 


Declining for the second successive month, 
the average weekly volume of insured un- 
employment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad programs during May contracted 
from 2,683,000 to 2,643,000. As in April, 
the decline in May was entirely due to the 
decrease in the veteran weekly average, 
from 604,000 to 538,000. The weekly 
average volume of State insured unemploy- 
ment, however, rose for the seventh 
successive month, from 1,967,800 in April 
to 2,035,100 in Maye Although the State 
weekly average increased for the Nation 
as a whole, all States west of the 
Mississippi, except Colorado and Missouri, 
showed a decline. 


For the country as a whole, 6.2 percent of 
the covered workers employed during an 
average month in 1948 were unemployed 
during the week ended May 14, 1949. This 
was slightly higher than the 5.9 percent 
for the comparable week in Aprile The New 
England region, as a whole, continued to 
have the highest unemployment percentage. 
The percentages of 23.8 in Rhode Island, 
13.7 in New Hampshire, and 13.5 in Maine 
were the highest in the Nation. Except 
for the 10.4 percent in California, the 
unemployment percentages in all States 
west of the Mississippi were less than 

the national averagee 
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Total referrals and 


Placements rise sharply 


Due in very large measure to the continued 
upswing of agricultural activity, total 
referrals and placements showed significant 
increases during May. Total referrals, at 
a level of 1,503,700, reflected a gain of 
75 percent over the previous month. Total 
placements experienced an even greater 
relative increase--up approximately 105 
peroent over April to a volume of 1,147,700. 
Both totsl referrals ami placements were up 
from May a year ago--by 4 percent and 14 
percent respectivelye 


| 


Farm referrals and placements 


reflect seasonal expansions 


Sharply increased demands for farm workers, 
as agricultural operations expanded 
seasonally in most sections of the country, 
were reflected in significant increases in 
farm referrals and placements during May. 
Referrals rose 270 percent to 802,900, 
while placements increased 278 percent 
over the April level to 745,100. The 
volume of farm placements in May was 
approximately two-fifths above that of a 
year ago. All bt 8 States reported farm 
placement gains during the month--nearly 
the same proportion as in April. The 
largest increases in volume occurred in 
Tennessee (121,200), Mississippi (97,800), 
Oklahoma (73,800), Arkansas (56,500), 
California (30,400), and Missouri (21,400). 
Cotton crop activities accounted for most 
of the increases in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, while fruit and 
tree-nut crop activities accounted for all 
of the placement gains in Oklahoma and a 
major portion of the increase in 
California. 





Of the States having fewer farm placements 
in May than in April, only Florida reported 
a decrease involving a substantial number 
of workers. This decrease occurred 
primarily in dairying activities. 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in May differed 
substantially from the pattern in the 
preceding monthe Primarily as a result of 





the sharp upswing of placements in cotton 2 
crop activities (planting, cultivating, 

and chopping)--up from a volume of 5,600 

in April to a total of 278,900 in May=-- 

the proportion of placements on cotton 

farms inoreased substantially froma 

seasonal low of 3 percent in April to 37 
percent of all farm placements in Maye 
Fruit and tree-nut crop activities also 
accounted for a sharply increased pro- 
portion of placements during the month 
(from 13 percent in April to 35 percent 
in May) as placements in this orop 
activity multiplied from 25,900 in April 
to 263,800 in May. The proportion of 
placements in vegetable orop activities 
dropped sharply during the month (from 64 
percent of the total in April to 17 per- 
cent in May), although the total volume cf 
these placements was somewhat larger thar 
in April. 


Rona gri culty placements 

experience ll-percent gain 
Nonagriocultural referrals and placements 
showed increases for the third con= 
secutive month--up 9.4 percent and 10.9 
percent over April to volumes of 700,800 
and 402,700. As in both March and April, ( 
male nonveterans experienced the largest 
relative increase in nonfarm placements 
during the month--up 15 percent to 
139,100. Veterans ranked second with an 
increase of 11.3 percent to a volume of 
110,400. Women, with 153,200 nonfarm 
placements, accounted for the smallest 
relative gain (7.2 percent). Despite the 
increase over April, the total volume of 


nonfarm placements in May was 16.5 per- 
cent below the volume a year agoe 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of handi- 
capped job-seekers also increased during 
May--up 8.5 percent and 13.1 percent 
respectively to 24,500 and 15,500. How. 
ever, both these volumes were substantially 
below those of a year agoe Nonfarm 
placements of disabled veterans during 
May--at a volume of roughly 8,000--re- 
flected an increase of 14.5 percent over 
April, and as in the previous months, 
represented about half of all nonfarm 
placements of handicapped job-seekers. 
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The volume of handicapped veterans! active 
applications on file with local employ- 
ment seourity offices declined for the 
second consecutive month--down by 3.4 per- 
cent from April to 89,700. Handicapped 
male nonveterans experienced a placement 
gain of 12.3 percent to 5,000, while con- 
trary to the situation during April when 
the volume of nonfarm placements of handi- 
capped women remained relatively stable, 
placements of female handicapped workers 
inoreased 9.5 percent during May to approxi- 
mately 1,900. 


As in the previous month, 44 States ex- 
perienced nonfarm placement gains during 
Maye 

All major nonagrioultural atey 

groups snow inoreases in placements 

All major nonfarm industry groups experienced 
increases in placements during May. The 
largest relative gain oocurred within the 
transportation, communication, and publio 
utilities group--up approximately one-third 
over April to a level of 20,700. Con- 
struction showed a further seasonal increase 
during May, rising by 15 percent to account 
for 49,400 nonfarm placements. In the 
manufacturing group (in which the volume of 
nonfarm placements had remained relatively 
stable between Maroh and April) the 100,400 
placements made during May represented a 
gain of 12 percent over the previous month. 
Increases were also experienced in the 
trade and service groups, in which the 
number of nonfarm placements rose by 8.9 
percent and 8.2 percent respectively to 
levels of 78,700 and 132,500. The mumber 
of nonfarm placements made in government 
during May-~-11,400--represented a very 
slight gain over the volume of the previous 
month. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm place- 
ments among the major industry groups in 
May compared as follows with the April 
patterns 





Percent of total 
Major industry group May April 
Constructionc ecccccccses 12.8 11.9 
Manufacturingecccscccose 249 24-7 
Transportation, t 
communication and 
public utilities..ccecec 5el 4.2 
Wholesale and retail 
Crad6sococccoccccecccoce 19.5 19.9 
Service=--totaloecscccccvce 32-9 3307 
Domesticececcoccsecccoce 22.58 23el 
Govermmentececcscccccece 2.8 Sel 


Nonfarm placements show 

diverse movement amo 

ma jor ocoupational Spe 

For the third consecutive month, nonfarm 
placements in the unskilled group experienced 
the largest relative gain--up 21.5 peroent 
over April to a volume of 152,100. Place- 
ments in the skilled and semi-skilled groups 
rose by 3.5 percent and 902 percent 
respectively to levels of 26,900 and 49,900. 
An increase of 7.4 percent (to a volume of 
128,700 nonfarm placements) occurred in the 
service groupe Clerical and sales place- 
ments declined for the second consecutive 
month=--roughly 2 percent below April to 
41,000. The professional and managerial 
group experienced its first decline since 
January--down 11.5 percent in May to 4,100 
nonfarm placement 5s. 


(( 


The distribution of nonfarm placements by 
major occupational group varied relatively 
little between April and May: 


Percent of total 


Occupational group May Apri 
Professional and 

managerialececcosccococs 1.0 1-35 
Clerical and salesececccee 1002 11-5 
ServicOcecccceccccvcccssee S200 33.0 
Skilled. ccccccccccccccece 6.7 72 
Semieskilledeccccccccccce 12.4 12.6 
Unskilled and othereceeee 377 54.4 
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Counseling interviews increase 


Total counseling interviews rose by 11 per- 
cent during May to a volume of 80,000--re- 
flecting in large measure the intensifi- 
cation of counseling activities with school 
graduates and other new entrants to the 
labor market. Despite this increase, the 
total volume of counseling interviews 
during May was down sharply (about 36 
percent) from the level a year agoe Women 
experienced the largest relative increase 
in counseling interviews during May--up by 
one-fourth to 19,100. Counseling interviews 
with male nonveterans rose 135.5 percent 

to 28,600, while veterans showed the 
smallest relative increase during the 
month--up by only 2«5 percent to 32,400. 
However, as in the previous month, veterans 
accounted for roughly two-fifths of all 
counseling interviewse 


The volume of initial counseling inter- 
views--49,700--reflected an increase of 
18 percent over the April volume. More- 
over, the increase in the number of 
initial counseling interviews (7,500) 
accounted for 94 percent of the over-all 
increase in total counseling interviews 
during the month. The largest relative 
increases in initial counseling interviews 
occurred among male nonveterans and among 
women--up 27.7 percent and 25.5 percent 
respectively to volumes of 18,100 and 
13,000. Initial counseling interviews with 


veterans rose by 5.35 percent to 18,600. 
Approximately 12,700 initial counseling 
interviews were held with handicapped 

job applicants during the month--an in- 
crease of 9.3 percent over the April 
volume. Following the over-all pattern, 
the largest relative increases in initial 
counseling interviews with handicapped 
applicants ocourred among women and male 
nonveterans (14-3 percent and 12.35 percent 
above April to volumes of 1,800 and 

4,900 respectively). Handicapped veterans, 
with an increase of 5.6 percent, accounted 
for 6,100 initial interviews during May. 
These continued to represent about half 

of all initial counseling interviews with 
handicapped applicants during the monthe 


Employer visits up 12 percent 


Total visits to employers during May 
(209,700) reflected a gain of 12 percent 
over the volume of the previous month. 
Visits to farm employers increased by 56 
peroent to 45,800, while those to nonfarm 
employers increased roughly 7 percent to 
a volume of 164,000. MNonagrioultural ex 
ployers thus continued to account for 
approximately four-fifths of all employer 
visits during the month. 


Some 175,000 different employers were 
visited during May, of whom 140,600 were 
nonfarm employers and 34,400 were farm 


employerse 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


June 


Data for the 5 weeks ending July 2 indicate 
that the volume of continued claims for 
June will be equal to or greater than the 
May volume. However, nontransitional 
initial claims representing new unemploy- 
ment among covered workers will show a 
further decline between May and June. 
Weekly data for the two months are as 
follow: (in thousands): 


Weex Initial Continmed 
ended clains claims 
May 7 359-5 2,040.7 
> 4 34463 2,025.5 
a fail 336.7 2,057.8 
a 28 328.9 2,076.8 
dune 4 301.8 1,971.6 
a 11 363.1 2,108.0 
" 18 315.5 2,008 4 
* 25 319 .4 2,104.6 
July 2 Shyer 2,052.0 

Averages: 
May 342 4 2,050.0 
June 327 oh 25,048 9 


By and large the same industries which 
accounted for new unemployment among covered 
workers in May, experienced further new lay- 
offs during June. These industries included 
trade, cextiles, apparel, metals, steel, 
electri:al products, machinery, and paper. 
However, rehires were reported by some firms 
in several of these same industries, but in 
many instances these rehires were only tem- 
porary, conforming to the intermittent flow 
of new orders. 


Although continued claims for June for the 
country as a whole remained at about the 
May levels, some of the more industrialized 
Eastern States--Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois—-showed a higher 
average weekly volume of continued claims 
in June than in May. On the other hand, the 
three Pacific Coast States—California, 
Oregon, and Washington--showed a decline in 
the average weekly volume of continued 
claims. 


During the week ended June ll, 6.2 percent 


1949 


of the cqversc workers euployed during an 
average month in 1948, were unemployed—- 
the.game proportion as for the comparable 
week in May (see map). Four New England 
States--Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island—-continued to have the 
highest unemployment percentages in the 
Nation, ranging from 22.1 percent in Rhode 
Island to 10.6 percent in Massachusetts. 
New Jersey and New York each showed a per- 
centage of 7.6--slightly higher than the 
May unemployment percentages. With the 
exception of the 9.8 percent in California, 
the unemployment percentages in all States 
west of the Mississippi River were below 
the national average for the second succes- 
sive month. In 6 mid-western States— 
Idaho, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming-—the unemployment percen- 
tages were less than 2.0 percent. 


Reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen 


The average weekly number of requests for 
transcripts of War Shipping Administration 
wage credits by State agencies received by 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance rose slightly from 376 in the 4 weeks 
ending May 28 to 452 in the 5 weeks ending 
July 1. This rise breaks the uninterrupted 
downward trend in the average weekly number 
of requests received during the preceding 
7 months. 


This increase is due to the larger average 
weekly number of requests received from 

New York which in the 5 weeks ending July l 
accounted for 86 percent of all transcripts 
requested, as compared with 69 percent in 
the preceding 4 weeks. The rise in re- 
quests from New York is due, in part, to 
requests made in connection with the new 
uniform benefit year that began on June 6 
and to the effect of the recent termination 
of general agency agreements covering the 
operation of some vessels that sailed from 
New York. Although these were bare-boat 
chartered, it is probable that some were 
laid up temporarily for repairs while the 
last remaining vessel under general agency 
agreement was placed on the inactive list 
the last of June. As of July 1, no vessels 
were operating 
ment—-the form of contract that made seamen 


employed on such vessels technically Federal 


employees. 


unfr a general agency agree- 
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Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
April 4 to July 1, 1949 





Total number received Average weekly number 


received 

April 4 May l- May 30- 

April 29 May 28 July 1 April 4 May l- May 30- 

(4 weeks) (4 weeks) (5 weeks) April 29 May 28 July l 
United States 2,042 1,504 2,262 510 376 , 452 
California 498 it Wy or 28 14 44 6 
Massachusetts 130 71 oe 32 18 u 
New York 960 1,032 1,937 240 258 387 
Washington 67 42 47 17 10 9 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 


BENEFIT APPEALS 
January— March 1949 


Lower authority appeals 


Lower appeals authorities received appeals 
involving 48,300 claimants during the first 
quarter of 1949. During the same quarter 
they disposed of appeals covering 49,500 
claimants, leaving as of March 31, 1949 
pending appeals for 37,800 claimants. This 
is the first quarter that appeals have 
been reported in terms of claimants rather 
than cases, and it is not possible to make 
trend comparisons with past receipts and 
dispositions. 


Analysis of currency of appeals processing, 
in any event, is difficult because all 

data on appeals, including the time lapse 
figures, are subject to quarterly fluotu- 
ations primarily influenced by labor 
disputes. One such appeal case may involve 
a number of individuals and may be disposed 
of by a single decision wiping out a 
sizable backlog of claimant appeals at one 
time. Nevertheless, in terms of claimants 
involved, appeals were pending for more 
than 2,000 claimants in each of the 
following States on March 3l: Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio, and California. 


In the first quarter of the year labor 
dispute appeals involving 6,200 claimants 
were disposed of, appeals from 3,200 were 
received during the quarter, leaving on 
March 31, 1949 labor dispute appeals 
pending for 13,000 claimants, heavily con- 
centrated in Michigan and California with 
7,000 and 2,800 respectively. 


Non-labor dispute appeals were pending at 
the end of the quarter for over 1,000 
Claimants in each of the following States; 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, and 
California--the unprocessed load in terms 

of claimants was 4,400 in New York, 2,600 

in Massachusetts, and 2,000 in Ohioe 


Lower appeals authorities rendered 39,300 
benefit appeals decisions during the first 
quarter of 1949. This compares with 49,400 
decisions made during the preceding quarter. 
The 10,000 difference between dispositions 
and “written decisions" represents drop- 
outs, decisions involving more than one 
claimant, differences in definition, eto. 
The very nature of the appeals process is 





time consuming, involving public hearing, 
and review of the record. During 
January-March only 21 percent of all 
appeals decisions were made within 30 days 
after receipt, and only 67 percent of the 
cases were decided within 75 days of 
receipt. However, seven States--Maine, 
Rhode Island, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Colorado, and 
Utah--rendered over three-fourths of their 
decisions in less than one month and in 
Utah and the District of Columbia 100 and 
95 percent, respectively, of the decisions 
were made within one month, During the 
first quarter of 1949, on the other hand, 
lower appeals authorities in Massachusetts, 
New York, Kentucky, and California within 
75 days after receipt had made less than 
half their decisions. In Kentucky, three- 
fourths of lower appeals decisions had not 
been made 75 days after receipt. 


Approximately 35,800 decisions, nearly 88 
percent of the decisions during January- 
March, were on claimant appeals. One- 
third of these were decided in favor of 
the appellant while two-thirds were 
decided unfavorable to the appellant. The 
largest number of claimant appeals acted 
on was reported by California with 4,448 
decisions, followed closely by New York 
with 4,403. In addition to these States, 
over 1,000 decisions on claimant appeals 
were made during January-March in each of 
the following States: Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Tennessee. Over half the 
Claimant appeals decisions were decided in 
their favor in the Distriot of Columbia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas, and Montana. 
On the other hand, less than one-fourth 

of claimant appeals decisions were in 
their favor in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Alabama, Mississippi, Iowa, 
California, Nevada, and Hawaii. Claimants 
in Delaware won only 4 out of the 77 deoi- 
sions made on their appeals during January- 
Marche 


Employer appeals acted on during January- 
March amounted to about 11 percent of the 
total lower appeals decisions. Roughly 
one-half of employer appeals were decided 
in favor of the appellant. 


By far the most important issue involved 
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in appeals decisions in the January-March 
quarter was the “unable and not available 
for work" issue. In that quarter, 14,500 
or 37.7 percent of the total lower appeals 
decisions were on this issue. Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Illinois,and Tennessee each made 
over 1,000 decisions involving availability 
for work. The next most important appeals 
issue during the first quarter of the year 
was “voluntary quits." Over one-fourth of 
the appeals decided were in thig category. 
This issue was an important one in both 
Massachusetts and New York, accounting for 
over 1,000 decisions in each State. Labor 
dispute appeals decisions loomed large only 
in California during January-March, which 
had 2,400 such cases. Only in New York 
were there more than 1,000 appeals decided 
during the quarter which involved the 
question of suitable work. Nearly 10 per- 
cent of the appeals decided in the first 
quarter of 1949 involved the question of 
misconduct. The number of fraud cases 
amounted to less than 1 percent of the 
total. The stress and importance placed 

on different issues differs widely among 
States. For example, in New Jersey, “able 
and available” decisions amounted to 83 
percent of the total while “suitability of 
work" decisions were 2 percent of the total. 
Yet in New York, “able and available" 
decisions were 31 percent of the total 
while "suitability of work" decisions were 
23 percent of the total. 


Higher authority appeals 


Higher appeals authorities received appeals 
involving 23,100 claimants during the first 
quarter of 1949. They disposed of appeals 
for 9,300 claimants during the same quarter, 
leaving as of March 31, 1949 appeals still 
pending involving 55,400 claimants. Of 
this number of pending appeals, over 49,000 
Claimants were involved in labor disputes. 
Pending labor dispute appeals involving 
19,700 and 25,400 claimants, respectively 
in Michigan and Illinois, existed on 

March 3le 


Higher appeals authorities decided anproxi- 
mately 5,500 cases during the first quarter 
of 1949 which compares with 4,000 decisions 
made in the preceding quarter. As could 

be expected, time lapse statistics show a 
much slower processing in higher appeals 


authorities than in the lower bodies. The 
national figures show that less than 13 
percent of higher appeals decisions were 
made ‘in one month and over one-half of the 
decisions were not made 75 days after 
receipt. Although the volume was small, 
in three States--Idaho, Arizona, and 
Nevada--100 percent of the appeals deci- 
sions were made in less than one monthe 
Over 90 percent of the decisions were also 
made in one month in Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. Higher authorities, on 
the other hand, had processed less than 10 
percent of their decisions within 75 days 
in Michigan and Indiana, and had made half 
or less than half of their higher appeals 
decisions within 75 days in New Jersey, 
New York, Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Californiae Of the higher authorit- 
appeals decisions, 4,500 resulted f* om 
claimant appeals and 800 from employer 
appealse Slightly less than one-fourth 

of higher authority claimant appeals deci- 
sions were decided in favor of the arpel- 
lant compared with one-third of lower 
authority claimant appeals decisions favor- 
able to the appellant. On the other hand, 
only 40 percent of higher authority em- 
ployer appeals decisions were in favor of 
the eanployer while in their appeals to 
lower authorities, employers won half the 
decisions. 


As in appeals to lower authorities "unable 
or not available for work" was the most 
important issuee In New Jersey, over 1,100 
higher appeals were decided involving this 
question during the first quarter of the 
yeare For the Nation, the higher appeals 
decided in the January-March period 
classified by issue were as follows: 


Percent 
Number of total 
TOC Listhtete sl utale'e 6 a's e's 5,381 100.0 
Unable or not avail- 
able for workececece 2,502 46.5 
Voluntary quitecceceoce 933 17.3 
Labor disput@seccccece 533 9.9 
Refusal of suitable 
WOrkevcosscvccvcecvce 482 9.0 
Misconduct. ccccccscccce 312 528 
LOY AUG's oste s elele ie eves ester ale 57 Lek 
OCGN@Y sce ees ose clelsiacis a’e 562 1024 
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APPEALS 


April-May 1949 


Lower appeals authorities 


The number of olaimants involved in appeals 
received by lower appeals authorities, 
which had increased from 15,000 in January 
to 19,800 in March, dropped to 16,600 in 
April and rose again in May to 19,000. 
Claimants involved in decisions rendered 
by these authorities rose steadily from 
14,900 in January to 22,600 in April. 
Between April and May claimants involved 
in decisions by lower appeals authorities 
dropped 4,800 to 17,800, as a 5,800 de- 


cline in claimants involved in labor dispute 


appeals decisions more than offset the in- 
crease (1,000) in claimants involved in 
non-labor dispute decisions. At the end 
of May, appeals pending before lower au- 
thorities involved 32,800 claimants, a 3.6 
percent increase over the mmber pending 
April 30 but well below the number involved 
in appeals pending at the end of each of 
the first three months of 1949 (January 
37,000, February 37,500, March 38,000). 
Claimants involved in pending non-labor 
dispute appeals increased steadily in the 
first five months in 1949 from 22,400 at 
the end of Jamary to 26,700 at the end of 
Maye On the other hand, claimants involved 
in pending labor dispute appeals declined 
from 14,700 at the end of January to 6,100 
on May 3le 


Higher appeals authorities 


Claimants involved in appeals received by 
higher appeals authorities increased from 
3,000 in March to 5,300 in April, as a gain 
of approximately 3,000 claimants involved 
in labor dispute cases more than offset the 
700 drop in claimants involved in non- 
labor dispute cases. In May, claimants 
involved in labor dispute appeals received 
by higher authorities continued to in- 
crease--up 3,800 from April. This increase, 


with an 1,100 increase in claimants in- 
volved in non-labor dispute cases, 

brought total claimants involved in appeals 
received by higher appeals authorities to 
10,200 in May--almost twice the number in 
April and over three times the number re- 
ceived in Marche 


Claimants involved in appeals pending with 
higher appeals authorities, which had 

been close to 55,500 at the end of each 

of the first three months of the year, 
dropped to 51,100 at the end of April and 
to 38,900 on May 31. This sizable drop 

in backlog from March 31 to May 31 was due 
entirely to a decline in the mmber of 
claimants involved in pending labor dispute 
appeals cases. Contrary to the experience 
of lower appeals authorities, labor dispute 
appeals cases accounted for the bulk of 
the claimants involved in higher authority 
appeals during April and Maye 


Time lapse between date of 

filing and date of decision 

Despite the upward trend in the volume of 
appeals to lower authorities during the 
first five months of 1949, there has been 
some decrease in the time lapse between 
the date of appeal and date of decision. 
Decisions rendered within 75 days repre- 
sented approximately 69 percent of the 
totals in January and February, dipped to 
65 percent of the total in March, but in- 
creased to 72 and 74 percent, respectively, 
in April and May. Little change occurred 


in the proportion of decisions made within 
30 days and within 45 days. 


The time lapse between date of appeal to 
and date of decision by higher appeals 
authorities, although somewhat shorter for 
decisions made in April and May than for 
those made in March, was slightly longer 


| than the experience in January and February 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
1948 


Average weekly benefit payments for total 
unemployment increased to $19.03 in 1948— 
an increase of $1.20 over the average for 
1947 and a reversal of the downward trend 
which began after 1945 when the previous 
high of $18.77 was reached. However, the 
proportion of beneficiaries receiving the 
maximm weekly bene*it has continued to 
decline since 1945, although the change 
from 1947 to 1948 was only from 56.7 
percent to 54.3 percent. 


The increase in the average weekly benefit 
payment is in large part a reflection of 
three factors: post-war wage increases, 
lay-offs in the latter part of 1948 of the 
more stable, higher paid workers, and 
changes in State laws providing higher 
weekly payments. The decline in the pro- 
portion of claimants receiving the maximum 
benefit payment is also the result of the 
increased maximum rates provided by changes 
in State laws. ; 


During 1948, 40.2 million weeks were com 
pensated for total unemployment. Of these, 
more than 61 percent were paid at a rate 
higher than the national average, $19.03, 
and nearly 18 percent of the payments were 
at $25.00 per week, or more. In contrast, 
less than 18 percent of the weeks were com 
pensated at less than $15.00. 


The distribution of weeks compensated by 
amount of payment showed marked variation 
among the States. In 19 States more than 
50 percent of the payments were $20.00 or 
more and in § of these States 75 percent 
of the payments were at this rate. On 
the other hand, in 5 States less than 25 
percent of the weeks compensated were 
paid as high as $20.00 and in 10 States 
no payments were made at this rate be- 
cause their laws provided a maximm rate 
below $20.00 per week. 


The average weekly benefit also varied 
sharply among the States—from $11.45 in 
North Carolina to $23.45 in Alaska. Eleven 
States had averages above $19.03 (national 
average), 31 were above $15.00 but less 
than $19.03, and 9 were below $15.00. 
However, the 11 States which had averages 
above the national figure accounted for 

57 percent of the weeks compensated with 
New York and California together accounting 
for 38 percent. 


The proportion of weeks compensated at 
the maximum rate varied from 4.8 percent 
in North Carolina to 87.6 percent in 
Michigan. In 23 States more than 50 per- 
cent of weeks compensated were at the 
statutory maximum. Only 7 States com 
pensated less than 30 percent of the weeks 
at the maximum rate and only 3, less than 
20 percent. 
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Benefit amount; Percent of weeks of total unemployment compensated at statutory maximum and minimum, percentage 
distribution by amount of payment and average weekly benefit for total unemployment, by State, 1948 


[Bata corrected to June 20, 1949] 


Weeks of total unemployment compensated 


Percent 1/ at-- Percentage distribution by amount of payment 1/ 
Region and State 


Maximm | Minioum $5.00- | $10.00- | $15.00- | $18.00- | $20.00- | 25-90 
amount 2/| amount 9.99 | 14.99 | 17.99 | 19.99 | 24.99 =. 
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1/ eee on payments for full weekly benefit rate only; excludes residual payments and payments reduced because of receipt of benefite under 
° programs, 

2/ Percent represents weighted weal x of payments at maximum under old and new laws for States which changed their maximum benefit amounts 
during the year. (See footnote 6). 

3/ As of December 31, 1948. Includes cost-of-living adjustment in Utah and dependents' allowances in Connecticut, District of Columbia 
(maximum $20 with or without endents), Massachusetts (maximum including dependents' allowances not to exceed average weekly wage in 2 
highest quarters of base period), Michigan and Nevada, 

u/ Based on data for 48 States; data not available for Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri. 

z, Except for maximum and average weekly benefit amount, excludes dependents’ allowances. 

6/ Maximum weekly benefit amount changed by law during 1948, Percents represent average of payments under old and new benefit provisions. 

1/ Percents based on data that include payments for "less than total unemployment", 

8/ Less than 0.05 percent. 

Q/ State law provides for 2-week benefit period; data adjusted for comparability with other States. 
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Appendix table A-7.—Nonagricultural placements by State, May 1949 


(ata corrected to June 22, 19497 


Industry division 


east ae 
Total Construction | Manufacturing | and retail 
trade 















Continental U. S.... | 402,652 49,355 
Region I: 
Connecticutsrcsecssces 425 +6.1 
Maine..seceees . 329 8 13.2 
Massachusetts... 608 +10.9 
New Hampshire..... 223 84 3 ot 
Rhode Island.....ssee 61 +3.4 
Vermont ..cccccccccecee 164 +8.5 
Region II: 
Deolaware..cseseseveves +25. 
Now Jerseyesssecsoveee ae 
New YorKeecessecccsece 2.5 
Pennsylvania...ssseese +11.5 
Region III: 
District of Columbia.. +25.1 
Maryland..sssccsseeees +20.7 
North Carolina..sseses +19.8 
Virginia.cccoccccscces +10.3 
West Virginia....ccese -5.1 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. coccsecsecces +24,.8 
Michigan....e.+. ° +5323 
OhLO. cccccccccccccccce +32.2 
Region V: 
TL1An0i8. cc ccccccesece +19.3 
Indiana.ssesecesereees *55.1 
Minnesotassesseesseees th ol 
Wisconsin.....sesceees +15.5 
Region VI: 
Alabama...cssscccesece +31.9 
Floridascccccccccscscs +hed 
Georgiaccccccccccccece +13.0 
Mississippi...secsesees 8.5 
South Carolina....seee +5.6 
Tennesse6,.sseeesscees +28.3 
Region VII: 
TOWas csccccscccccccces 425.4 
+.3 
Missouri...ssees +o1 
Nebraska.sccecesesesee -7.2 
North Dakota...eeeseee +13.7 
South Dakota....sseee- +14.8 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas.ccccccssveeee -5.0 
Loulsianacescesccccces +16.3 
New Mexico..ssssceeses -6.9 
Oklahomascescsovcevecs -2.9 
TOXBSccccscccecscccece +31.9 
Region IX: 
Coloradd.ccccccccccces +22.9 
Tdahoseccccccsvccvcves -13.0 
+19.2 
+21.1 
+4,0.6 
APizona...cccccecseces -10.0 
California...ccccccces -1l.1 
aOR sd ceive csc accpec= +15.0 
DEMRca taneds ces cece. -8.3 
Washington. secsccsvece -7.3 
Territories....cssceeees +9408 
Alaskacccccccccccccces +83.7 
+105.7 


Hawaii...ccccccccevees 
Puerto Ricd.s..esseeees 





Excludes Connecticut and Fennsylvania. Percentages based on comparable data. 
Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and 
establishments not elsewhere classified. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. 

L/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. 

5/ Data not reported. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Hmployment covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, December 1947-December 1948 2/ 


[Tn thousands; corrected to June 15, 1949/ 


194 
Se age | 948 (estimated) 
and 


Total, 51 States. 32, 363 33,524 


Region I: 
Connecticut... 


Massachusetts. 


New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island... 


Pennsylvania.. 


Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 


Region V: 


Minnesota..... 
Wisconsin,.... 


Mississippi... 
South Carolina 
Tennesses..... 


Region VII: 
LOWS: wis\nwieiele are 


North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 


Region VIII: 
Arkansas..... . 


Region IX; 
Colorado...... 





V Workere in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthl page 

y, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See 
of the August 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions af State laws. - 
2 Independently derived 51-State totals are: January 1949, 32, 200; February 31,900; March 31,800; April 31,800; and May 31,500, 
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Appendix table B-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, May 1949 


[Pata corrected to June 20, 19497 








Initial claims Continued claims 1/ ao } san waemtereest 


Regicn 
ee 
State Weeks Benefits 
Women a1 Woman voapeneshi¢ compensated | paid 3/ 
claimants Claimants! claimants 


Total unemployment 


Weeks 


compensated 


Average 
weekly 
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Average weekly insurai 


unemployment }4/ 


Under 
Veterans 


unemployment 


payment ia jp allowance 


Total, Si States. 


Region I; 
Connecticut.... 
Maine.....sseee 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire. . 
Ehode Island... 
Vermont.....++ 


Region II: 
Delaware....... 71 a : 
Yew Jersey..... 394, 747 
Yew York....... (10/) 1,174, 238 
Pennsylvania... 66, 658 559,920 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col... 
Maryland....... 
North Carolina. 
Virginia....... 
West Virginia.. 
Region Iv: 
Kentucky.....+. 
Michigan....... 
Ghlo. -coscccces 
Region V: 
Tliinois..... oe 
Indiana........ 
Minnesota...... 
Wisconsin..... ° 
Region VI: 
Alabama... vee 
TFlorida,....... 
Georgia....... . 


South Carolina. 


Tennessee, . 
Region VII: 

Tow. cccccccsse 

Kansas........ . 


Missouri....... 
Nebraska,...... 
Vorth Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
Region VIII; 
Arkansas....... 


121, 663 116, 107,319 


5, 661 5,34 11, 751 
16,790 15, 763 16, 069 





In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 weer, 

Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims, 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

Includes partial and part-totel unemployment, 


Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania, 
Includes estimates for New Hampshire, 
Data not received. 


rotarioentetewe 


Total includes wemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State, 
Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
Includes 190,504 transitional claims for new uniform benefit years which do not represent new unemployment. 





L/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 


for benefits, on a per employer basis, 
12/ Deta not available. 
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Appendix table B.3,--Intorstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 
payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, May 1949 


Pata corrected to June 20, 1949] 


P nts 
Region Claims ayne 


and Weeks Amount of 


fal BI Baten 9h oie 


Region I; 
Connecticut.....seee. 1, 467 177, 44 
Maine: .cccceccsictens 6 08 235 457 
Massachugetts........ 2, 419 223, 76 
New Hampshire........ 301 (1/ 
Rhode Island........ : 053 74, 536 
Vermont... id. sas sens 33 30, 247 
Region II; 
Delaware@os.ascceacner 2 14,082 
New Jersey........... 1, 696 197,033 
Now. York ic. «.«0st te 6,196 952,953 
Pennsylvania......... 2 619 229, 393 
Region III; 
Distit of Cel. «kets 630 , 609 
Marylands: oc>s sass site 7 104,528 
North Carolina....... iT 42,598 
Vitginiad. occ ecdaecee 1, 616 39, 333 
West Virginia........ 86 57,951 
Region IV; 
Kentucky.....eeseeees 590 66, 721 
Michiganiie ds .sssss see 2,532 201,990 
Ohi 24 FA ots cdi ee 3,136 248, 872 
Region V: 
Thi inoled;acodereece 8,562 426, 854 
Indiana, fi. .csehe « 1,521 92, 066 
Minnesota. ca. . cee sens 3 24,108 
Wieconsinso7.. diene ce 478 22, 754 
Region VI: 
Alabama t. caee eae 741 55, 687 
PLODda ter icis ss meee 1,782 80, 250 
Georzias..cc.«cacuten 878 67,59 
Mississippi.......... 0 29, 301 
South Carolina....... 31 
Tennessee.....-.00ee 937 85,459 
Region VII; 
Towson ues cates 265 23, 675 
Kaneas, descscacetience 47 53,417 
Mi ssour li... cc.euesin sce 1,057 73,167 
Nebraska... : acne oe 195 22,527 
Worth Dakota......... 6,159 
South Dakota........ ‘ 76 6, 561 
Region VIII: 
Sodeivinagg- . o<ictea ees 291 24, 600 
LoulsilanaseG. ieee 692 & 576 
New Mexico........00. 115 14,949 
Oklahoma.....s.eeeees 510 40,915 
Texas...... Scena aes 1,521 95,178 
Region IX; 
Coloredosescs<rasnve F 506 29,034 
Tasha. do eneenata aces 94 15, 808 
MOntaues avie sss ale ccls ste 121 13, 322 
UG al acts cicisieleie en eras ce . 19 14,777 
WyOmingss..ccces cece 17 20, 747 
Region X: 
APigODRT ices cers ee 6%) 39,177 
Californians... ee 7, 30 995,583 
Nevada. eoosecoreccececce 4 31, 
Oregons sie-3 aac neces 622 75,53 
Washington........e06 1,203 9,693 10,275 187, 83 
Territories: 
RIMAGE. Sia chsedeashs ‘ 871 5,904 143, 450 
Hawalls oe Sees Z 51 6 anh ees 





2/ Excludes New Hampshire; data not received, 
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Appendix table G-3a-- Number of claimants involved in appeals, April 1949 


[Data corrected to June 20, 1949/ 


Lower authority appeals : Higher authority eppeals 1/ 
Region Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute 
and 
















State Number 
pending | Number pending| Number pending| Number pending 
end of |received|%18P9S°4) ong of |received|18P08°4| end of |received end of 

of of month 





Region I; 
Connecticut...... 





Ron 


Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island 2/.. 
ENMU Ges occ 5 <tc o0 


oO: 


fe 0 re) 


Wr rO 


Pennsylvania..... 
Region III; 
DESC. uOL COL. «5.0 





WAR PATLA ate:s 00 50 
West Virginia.... 
Region IV: 






EFoceo'S 
AFOOO 


i 






=] 


Michigan......... 

ODO atistetets aeaae 
Region V: 

SUE SHOLE 620 es 6 2s 

PROTMTIE Se ono es 0 5's 


vw 
- 
o 
WwW 
Wa 


WIBCONGIT os > css oe 
Region VI; 
ALRUBIUR cssccedne 






Georgia ss sces-s 6 ‘. 

Mississippi..... ° 

South Carolina... 

Tennessee....... ° 
Region VII: 


oooo°0o°o 
oOooOoOr°Oo 
ooooo°o urEo 









uw oad 
WOW 


Nebraskan. .%. .)..\.- 

North Dakota..... 

South Dakota..... 
Region VIII; 


to) oOnovuled oooo0o°o oOoOCOoONn oOo: ooo 









oot_odco “wucqood0oo 









ooo°o°o°o 
oooo0o°o 
oooo°0o°o 


Louisiana...... 55 










iS 
OoOnoom 
RoOOR 


Ww 


ODNNMA OCF 
w 









oooor 
owoonr 
“Ss 
& an 
woonrvi 
ue 
oOOWF “Sno Ue 






Region IX; 








ooo°0o°o 





ooo0o°o 
oooor 
oooon 













ono ooo0o°o 
mM 
VU) 
owown 
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°o owo8o oooo°o °o 
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fo} OWoO0°O oooo°o OoOnooo oo 
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1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebrasia, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Excludes Rhode Island; comparable data not available. 


Appendix table G-3e--.Number of élaimants involved in appeals, May 1949 





[Deta corrected to June 20, 1949/ 


Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Region Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute Nonlabor dispute haber dispute 


Sap 















Number Number Number 

Tumor ,[pending| Number | VuPber |pending| wumber | UMP? Ipending| Number | Muse? | pending 
Sescivad pete 7 end of lreceived| 1 sp°%64! ‘ang of lreceived hire end of jreceived Bhd: end of 
of month nonth month 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... --- 
Madre ite ole seisceleis = 0 
Massachusetts.... “=~ 
New Hampshire. eee ae 
Rhode Island 2/.. --- 
Vermont. ..eeccece 0 
Region II: 
Delaware.....+- we e) 
New Jersey....... 3 
New York.......- . iis) 
Pennsylvania..... 986 
Region IITs 
Dist. of Col..... 0 
Maryland, .cccse> e 0 
North Carolina... 0 
Virginias: scsi - ie} 
West Virginia.... 46 
Region IV: ~ 
Kentucky.....e0. ; ) 0 
Michigan,.......¢ 5 23 
OBVGU ctstree stare Ser iy 78 203 € j 
Region V; 
Tilinolss.. css cs 0 279 24, 976 
Indians..... Beer, 123 8| 3,6 
Minnesota...cecere 9 0 0 
Wisconsin. :.csscs tl 0 1 
Region VIs 
Alabama......... fe 0 (e) 0 0 19 
WLOTIG A ips eine sie 0 fe) 0 (e) 23 
Georgia, . srs ss a 0 ie) 0 0 0 
Mississippl...... 0 0 0 0 1 
South Carolina... 0 0 0 80 fe) 
Tennessee....... - ce) 0 0 0 758 
Region VII; 
LOWES cleis(esiciates ate 0 0 0 0 0 
KaNSOS cic:sinisis cies ee 0 0 0 0 0 
Migsourkceacctis ° 0 0 0 0 0 
Nebraska......... i) fe) 9g --- --- 
North Dakota..... 0 0 fe) 0 0 ce) 0 
South Dakota..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas........ F 4 1 5 3 22 0 fo) 
Louisiana...... ae 0 0 0 & 0 0 0 
New Mexico....... 0 0 0 it 2 0 0 
Oklahoma,....... - 1 66 4 7 fe) 38 
Sex0S Js 4 this wen 0 0 0 81 68 0 0 
Region IX: 
Colorado........ A 0 0 0 2 ul 0 0 
Idaho..... SOR GR 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Montana........ as te) 0 0 0 fe) 81 0 
Utalid. acs cisatetsis/ae 1 0 1 2 0 0 0 
Wyoming. cscesscs 1 a | 0 1 0 0 0 
Region X; 
Arizona.....c.00 ° fe) fe) 0 1 1 0 ie} 
California....... 96 6 960 259 135 15 1,590 
Nevalla cea eacctc 6 7 0 0 0 al 1 0 0 
Oregonis.ccets cee 3 8g 5 8 0 0 6 
Washington....... 76 7 43, 38 31 35 0 
Territories 
Alaska eeeeeee 0 0 0 0 0 [8 0 
Hawali ic. ess cece F 0 0 0 --- we --- --- : 





1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire, have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Excludes Rhode Island; comparable data not available. 
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appendix table G-3b.--Appeals decisions: Time lapse between date of filing and date of decision, April 1949 


[Data corrected to June 20, 1949.7 





Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals Y 
Region 
aoe Percem decided within Percent decided within 
Number Number 
30 days 45 days 75 days 75 days 
Total, 51 States 2/... 21.3 Aho 711.9 12.8 19.8 52.3 
Region I: 
Connecticut .cccccccces L6 91.6 — — 
MBine eccccccvccccescce 48 96.8 83 83.3 
Massachusetts..cccccce 1 7225 one eee 
New HaM@pshirescccccees 25 94.8 — —-= 
Rhode Ieland.cccccccce 83 98.9 100, 100.0 
Vermontecccccccccsccccee 0 46.2 0 0 
Region II: 
Delaware..ccccocccccece 5.9 86.3 60.0 60.0 
New JOTSCY seccrecccsece 28.2 64.5 32.6 710.3 
New York B/ ccccccccece 1.9 51.6 1.7 32.6 
Pennsylvania 15.8 76.9 5.7 69.5 
Region III: 
Dist. of Cole cosecoes 100.0 00.0 0 0 
Maryland.eccccccecscscs 77.0 97.9 100.0 
North Carolinascecccece 44.2 20.0 75.0 
Virginia. cccrcccccsece 9.3 100.0 100.0 
West Virginia. cocscece 354 37.5 92.8 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. cccsccccccces 1.0 42.9 42.9 
Michigan. cccosccccccves 31.0 0 17.5 
Oho ec cecsecccccccscccce 0 2 2509 
Region V: 
Tllinois.cccoccecsesccece 39 2e3 
Indianadcevccescecsccce 5) 0 
Minnesotaccoscecccsccs 57 100.0 
Wisconsin. cccosccccere 2 71.4 
Region VI: 
Alabambccceccscceccece 28. 145 31.0 
Flori daccocecccecvcccee 3 100.0 
Georglacecerces 4 100.0 
Mississippi. ccccccceee 8 87.5 
South Carolinascocccee ti 100.0 
TENNESSEE cccoccccccece 49 633 
Region VII: 
TowWaccccccsecccesecces 12 91.7 100.0 
Kansasecccceccesccscces L 57-1 571 
Missouricecccccccceccoe 4 0 0 25.0 
Nebraskacccccccccccces — === —_—* ae 
North Dakotacecccssccece 2 50.0 50.0 100.0 
South Dakotaceccocecce 0 0 0) 0 
Region VIII: 
ArkansSaSecocccoccoecce 7 0 u.1 A ol 
Lowisiana.ccccccecsece 8 0) 0 50.0 
New Mexicdccceccsccece 0 0 ie) 0 
Oklahomacccccccesesrece a 0) 22.2 778 
TEXAS cccccceresccssese 3 0 33.3 100.0 
Region IX: 
Coloraddccocccccesccos 2 100 100.0 100.0 
Tdahoscecccccoscesccce 0 0 0 O 
Montana. cecceccscsecce 0 0 0 0 
Utahecccccccccccccccces .e) 0 0 0 
WYOMLNG ooscccccccccvce 0 0 0 0 
egion X: 
’ eld ae 0 100.0 100.0 
Californias cocccccccce ; ae pata 
SVACA cceccococsoeces 
<A SO, 80.0 80.0 80.0 
Washingtonececcccccece 0 0 0 
‘ere Tat ) 0 0 


Hawaiie ccccccscccesece 


V/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Number of decisions in New York represerts all cases in terms of claimants involved. 
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Appendix table G-3b.-- Appeals decisions: Time lapse between date of filing and date of decision, May 1949 





{ Data corrected to June 20, 1949 7 

















Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 
Region 
oa Percent decided within Percent decided within 
ate 
Number Number 
30 days 45 days 75 days 30 days 45 days 75 days 

Total, 51 States 2/... 14,828 19.9 bye 74,00 1,807 10.6 21.8 50.2 
Region I: 

Connect icuteccccccccce 257 58.8 88.7 98.1 ——, —— —— a, 

Maine cevcccccccccccoce 127 33.2 42.5 96.8 3 100.0 100.0 100. 

Massachusetts. eccccocee 1,495 9.0 4303 76.8 _—_— —s —— —_— 

New Hampshire.secccces 52 25-0 78.8 96.2 = —_— — _—_ 

Rhode Islamdecccccccce 8&8 72.7 86.4 89.8 32 53-1 90.6 96.9 

Vermont ccccccecccccccce 9 (@) 0 2262 (@) 10) (@) 0 
Region II: 

Delawar€ecccccecccccce 60 5.0 1667 88.3 2 50.0 100.0 100.0 

New Jers€yYecocccccccce 978 324 51.3 61.0 Pg ps 7.7 2505 Tbh 

New York 2/ occcccccece 2,264 1.3 26k 59.5 246 2.0 4el 2903 

Pennsylvaniacescccccee 902 11.6 3567 Thed 126 204 79 69.0 
Region III: 

Dist. of Cole seccccece 3 84.6 92-3 100.0 0 (6) f¢) 0 

Maryland ccecccccvcccce 496 79.6 90.5 97.6 af | 81.8 98.7 100.0 

North Carolinaceccceces 307 21.8 7502 9he8 13 (@) 15.4 92-3 

Virginiacecccsccvccccce 56 10.7 144.6 83.9 6 100.0 100.0 100.0 

West Virginiasceccscooe 130 42.3 71.5 83.8 27 3.7 48.1 96.3 
Region IV: = 

Kenuuckyecccccccccovcs Vesey 26 16.6 68.8 3 33.3 3323 33.3 

Michiganecececccccccee 513 42.1 72.7 89.7 58 0 0 e 

ONidccccccccccccccsece 658 05 aN es 71.3 16, 26 4.3 46.3 
Region V: 

Tllinoises sccoccccceccce 866 33.4 55.2 “fae ga 32h o3 Ag 12 

Indi andcccccccccccccce 229 2.6 4367 TheT 15 (0) 0 0 «€ 

Minnesotacccccccceccce 175 3351 61.1 82.3 10 50.0 100.0 100.0 

Wisconsinececcccccvece 107 : Ss 86.9 32 59.4 594 65.6 
Region VI: 

Alabaltasc ceccccccccccce 377 31.3 66.8 87.0 54 Sef 367 13.0 

Floridacccccccccccscce 37 51.4 70.3 97.3 19) i@) ie) 0 

GOOr Zideccccccccescccs 126 22.2 Tek 99.2 6 (0) 66.7 100.0 

Mississippi. e@ecevecece 30 30.0 70.0 100.0 z 10) 100.0 100.0 

South Carolinadseccccsces 146 10.3 41.8 9529 13 100.0 100.0 100.0 

TEMNESSEC cccccvececoss 602 726 5526 89.0 87 10.3 31.0 62.1 
Region VII: 

Towaeccccccecscccccccce 18, 15.2 3765 84.8 13 Tel B.6 92.3 

KansaSecccsccecceecsese 59 8.5 3546 89.8 2 0 (0) 0 

Missouricecccccccccccos 295 1.0 34,02 166 0 0 0 0 

Nebraskaeccccccccsecece 39 26 22 169 87.2 —_ one ——= oo 

North Dakota.ccococcscce 5 73-3 100.0 100.0 0 0 0 ie) 

South Dakotacccocccece 122 41.7 83.3 0 0 0 0 
Region VIII: 

ArkanSadecoccccccccoce 113 42.5 61.9 9269 19 10.5 21.1 47 ok 

Louislandecccccccccccce 80 11.2 6725 92.5 0 0 ie) 0 

New Mextcocccocccccces 8 12.5 12.5 37.25 3 66.7 66.7 100.0 

Oklahomicccccecccccsocse 56 19.6 60.7 9 5 0 20.0 60.0 

TOXASccccccccesccececs 549 3702 789 97-3 12 0 50.0 91.7 
Region IX: 

Coloraddccccececvcssse 37 94.6 100.0 100.0 Z 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Tdahoereccccccescccece 24 he2 he2 2902 0 0 0 0 

Momtbaniccocccesccvcces 1 0 0 1 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Utanececcocccccccvseccese 13 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 fe) 

Wyoming. secvccceececce 4 0 50.0 100.0 0 0 0 0 
Region X: 

Arizona, occcccccccvcce 17 52.9 82.4 Shel il 0) 100.0 100.0 

Californiacccccceccece 1,795 17.8 35.0 49o1 143 6.3 2904 82.5 

Nevadacccccccccescccce abe 81.8 100.0 100.0 at 100.0 100,0 100.0 

Ore ZONeccccccccsccsoce 15 38.7 60.0 9h, 7 Le} 0 0 0 

Washington. cccccccccce 176 0 1.7 57 36 ul 5208 778 
Territories: 

Alaskaccccocccccccccece 5 20.0 80.0 80.0 fe) 0) ie) ie} 

Hawaiiccsoccceccecccsce 8) 33.3 100.0 100.0 psa = Se —_? 








V Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 
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appendix tavle -3c.--Receipts, dispositions and backlogs of lower and higher authority appeals, 
classified as to labor dispute and nonlabor disputes January-March 1949 


[Corrected to May 20, 1949) 


Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute 
~ alge 


Sue 
Number Number 
Number Number 
receivea| Pee sod received|@ rie ood 


Region I: 
Connecticut..... 






Number 
Number pending 
seer as of 
orp 31, 
1949 


pening Nunber 


ee Number 


received 





Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island.... 
Vermont......... 


Pennsylvania.... 


Region III; 
Dist. of Col.... 
Tends cnvens = 
North Carolina.. 
Virginia....... ; 


oooo°o 


Region V: 


Mississippi..... 
South Carolina.. 
Tennessce....... 


Region VII: 
OWE oe stein Nese 


oooo°o 


oooo°o 





5 Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
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Appendix table G-3d.--Lower and higher authority appeals decisions classified by days elapsed between date 
of filing and date of decision, January-March 19449 





[Corrected to May 20, 1949] 


Lower authority decisions Higher authority decisions 1/ 
Region 
and Percent decided within Percent decided within 
State Number 


15 days 


Total, 51 States.... . 3/ 48.7 
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1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ The mumber of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 
3/ Excludes Pennaylvania for January; data not available. 





hi perdaix tacle G-3e.-- Lower authority appeals decisions on claimant and employer appeals 
classified by effect on appellant, January-March, 1949 


[Corrected to May 20, 19497 


Region and State 








Total In favor Unfavorable Unfavorable 
number of Lee to 
appellant appellant 
Region I: 
Connecticut.ccccessccce 28 
M@inSeccvcccscccccsvses 10 
Massachusettseccececces 152 
New Hampshire...csccees 23 
Rhode Island....scovsce 0 
Vermonteceosescccscccccce 0 
Region II: 
Delawaresesesscccesscce nb 
New Jerseyerceccoccssce 306 
New York.cccscvsccccves 96 
Pennsylvani@esccceccsecs 128 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... al 
Maryland. .cescccsseces 14 
North Carolina.ccoccces 52 
Virginidercccccccescoece 3 
West Virginia.scccccccce 28 
Region IV: 
Kentuckyeccescssccccecs 78 
Michiganeccesccccccccce 151 
Oh1deccccccccccccccccee 1350 
Region V: 
Tllinoisececccecccecece 67 
Indianhcccoccecccsceses 47 
Minnesot@ecececseccsoeccs ‘ 55 
WisconSine sscesccscvece 28 
Region VI: 
Alabambeccseccsccsecsese 150 
FPlorida.cccscccsovecsese 3 
Georgiaccocecccesececccs 39 
Mississipplececcscovcce is] 
South Carolindescccscee 53 
TONNESHEG.cecccceccoers 8 
Region VII: 
TOWk.ccceccseccecscvccrs 29 
Kansadeccescssesssscovcve J 
Missouricscccccocsccoecs 61 
Nebraskbeesececcccoccce 5 
Nor th Dakota. cccccseses 7 
South Dakota.ceosceceos 13 
Region VIII: 
ATKANBEB ec cecccescccece 2 1 
Louisiandccccsescccescs 0 0 
Now Mexico.sssseccoeees 1 6 
OklahomBccccccccseveece 8 28 
TOXOB.ccccccccccscesece 19 36 
Region IX: 
Coloraddsceccoccccecscees 2 15 
TdahOccccocceccscccsvecse 35 5 2 
MOntanh.ccccccccscccces 11 0 0 
Utahsccoccccscccsscccce 49 1 1 
Wyomingecvecccsscescoes 1 0 gz 
Region X: 
ATIZONGscccecscecscscos 85 8 10 
Californi@ecesceccocese 4,448 471. 262 
N@VEdG. soccccscescsccece 35 z 1 
OVO GONe ccccccccscesvoves 206 21 ll 
Washingtoneccocscvecoes 481 32 35 
Territories: 
PlaskMecccccseccccscccs 10 : : 


13 


Hawailesccccscsccccscce 


40 
Appendix table G-3f.--'Lower authority appeal decisions classified by issue involved, January-March, 1949 


[Corrected to May 20, 19497 


Number by issue 





ich aaa Total a Lab Volunt Suitabl 
or no or olunta ultadle 
number | available | dispute quit *y | en york | Misconduct | Freud | Other 
for work 
Region I: 
Connecticut.ccoscceccee fo) 112 
M@in@ecceccccccsvccerces 1 18 
Massachusettse.ccceccvee al 217 
New Hampshir@ececscccee 0 9 
Rhode Island..ccccosece fo) 18 
Vermont. ccccceseccecese 0 4 
Region II: 
Delaware .cccccsccsecere 1 4 
New JOTESCY. cccccessccre 68 279 
New YorKecccesccsccscce 54 1,144 
Pennsylvenigecccccccccs 7 66 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... 0 4 
Marylandecccccccccccsee 0 74 
North Carolintescccesece 1 0 
Virgintlescccccecccccces 0 0 
West Virginieeseccccccece 0 51 
Region IV: 
KentuckYeecescocceccoce 0 10 
Michigan. secosccccceces 9 143 
Oh1Occcccccccessscceses - 252 
Region V: 
Illinois. ccccccccsosese 6 301 
Indiantecccccccccecccee 2 144 
Minnesota.eccccecccccece 0 B& 
Wisconsinecececsscccece if 2 
Region VI: 
Alabamieccccsccescccece 2 0 9 
FlOr1dAcccccccvcccccccs 2 0 6 
Georgie.ceoccccccsecesess 3 1 3 
Mississippleccceccceoce 0 0 13 
South Carolina@sccccccce 0 0 13 
TONNESBECsecccecceseoce 0 0 9 
Region VII: 
Towa. ccccsccceccccsecece ah 17 2 2 
KanseSecccecccecscccese 0 it 3 A 
Missouriecseccccccsscce 10 42 5 22 
Nebdraskhisccoccevesccccs 0 8 0 5 
North Dakota&esccececces 0 1 3 2 
South Dakotaeccecccccce 0 2 0 2 
Region VIII: 
ATKANEEB ce cccccscscccess 73 15 5 9 
Louisiantscccececcccces 2 65 0 8 
New Mexicdsscccccccsecece 0 0 0 5 
Oklahomsiecsccoccoccccccce 6 7 0 30 
TOxXEBeccccceccescecsoce 0 43 nt 55 
Region IX: 
ColoradOcececccccccvose 0 21 20 0 15 
Tdahdccocccccccsccccese 0 19) 6 0 6 
Monteanaecccoecceccccecess 0 5 vt ie} 0 
Utahececoccesssssccsoes 0 5 4 ue 12 
Wyominge seccccccccccese 0 0 .e) 0 0 
Region X: 
ATIZONGec eccecscccccccese 0 2 23 0 ) 
Californiagececccevceoses 2,423 145 199 55 645 
NOVEdG. cocccccccscscsce 0 4 15 0 0 
OTE ZONcesecccesscsceece 29 10 47 3 14 
Washing toneccoccccscere 21 25 60 4 32 
Territories: 
Alaska coccocccsccccvccce 0 1 1 0 3 
Hawaileesccccccsccscccce 0 3 3 0 0 
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‘Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only, 





i/ 
2/ Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Mouth in Reuieuw 


An increase in the number of job-seekers (total unemployment rose by half a million 
in June to a new post-war high of 3.8 million, acoording to Census estimates) as 
students and seasonal workers entered the labor market seeking summer employment, new 
and continued unemployment in such industries as iron and steel, machinery, apparel, 
textiles, chemicals, and nonferrous metals, and further seasonal expansions in agri- 
culture, food processing, and oonstruction were the principal labor market develop- 
ments affecting the activities of local employment security offices during Junee 5 
Visits to local offices and new applications continued to rise as larger numbers of 
job seekers came into local offices. Nontransitional initial claims, representing new 
unemployment among covered workers, continued at roughly the same level as in the 
previous month. The volume of continued claims, however, showed a further increase 
during June, reaching an all time high. Coincident with the rise in continued claims, 
the average weekly volume of beneficiaries and the amount of benefits paid also ine 
creased during June to reach new highse Further seasonal expansions in agricultural 
operations were reflected in a continuing sharp rise in farm placements. Nonfarm 
placements, however, showed little change from the preceding month, edging slightly 
below the May volume as curtailments in some of the nonagricultural segments of the 
economy continued to limit job opportunities. Counseling interviews decreased slightly 
during June while employer visits rose moderately as the seasonal expansion of visits 
to farm enployers more than offset a small decline in the volume of visits to non- 
agricultural employers. 


Table 1.--Summary of Employment Security Operations, June 1949 
(Continental U.S.) 


Number Percenbaen Number or amount 
Activity or a are, 
May June Jan.-June Jane-June 
amount 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Visits to local offices 1/. 16,786,600 / 8.4 - - - 
New applicationS.ccccccccce 788,100 Ps 10.8 4 2209 4,439,700 3,575,200 
Counseling intervicws..cecee 78,900 = 1.6 = 38.3 443,500 748,100 
Placerpnts--totalecccceccece 1,761,000 X 5304 ~ S207 4,660,400 4,160,700 
Nonfarme ceocccccccccccccce 400,300 - 06 = 23.6 2,076,800 2,595, 200 
Employer visitsSecccecccecce 209, 700 f¥ 12.2 - 18.7 899,100 1,159,300 
Initial claims--totalee.s... 1,520,200 - 84 / 65.0 9,282,100 5,680,800 
Nontransitionales.ccccece 1,477,100 4 .5 (2/) (2/ (2/) 
Continued claimBesccecccces 8,753,800 Ps 4.9 x 90.2 47,350 » 200 26,59 » 900 
Weekly average 
beneficiarieseccecccossse  3/1,808,000 4 5.6 103.1 3/1,575,000 863,100 


Benefits paidessccccesseese $154,174,500 ¥ 5.5 115.0 $805,601,700 $405,934,200 


17 Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to changes in reporting 


definition. 
2/ Comparable data not available. 
3/ Includes estimate for New Hampshire for June 1949. 





Visits to local offices and new 


applications continue to Lucrease 


Persons seeking anployment security serv- 
ices made a total of 16.8 million visits 
to local offices during the month, repre- 
senting an increase of 8.4 percent over 
the May volume. The increase in the num- 
ber of visits to local offices was largely 
attributable to the seasonal influx of 
school graduates, students, and other new 
entrants into the labor market seeking job 
information and other services, as well as 
to the increase in the number of laid-off 
workers who come to local offices seeking 
assistance in locating new jobse Re- 
flecting in large measure the combined 
effects of these same factors, new appli- 
cations increased 10.8 percent during June 
to 788,100. This volume--the largest 
since February--was roughly 22.9 percent 
above that of a year agoe All groups with- 
in the labor force (veterans, male non- 
veterans, and women) participated in the 
increase during June. Veterans showed the 
largest relative increase--up 21.4 percent 
to 223,900, while male nonveterans as a 
group experienced the smallest relative 
rise during the month--up 5.7 percent to 
292,600. Veterans continued to account 
for about two-fifths of all new applications 
of mene New applications of women, at a 
level of 271,600, reflected an 8.8-percent 
increase over the May volume and repre- 
sented the largest monthly total of women's 
new job applications thus far this yeare 


New applications of handicapped workers 
(numbering 24,800 in May) increased 1.8 
percent during the month to 25,300. Men 
accounted for 86 percent of all new job 
applications of handicapped persons, while 
disabled veterans, with 11,000 new appli- 
cations during the month, represented 
nearly half of the total volume of new 
applications filed by handicapped males. 
These were substantially the same pro- 
portions as in preceding months. 


New unemployment shows little 
change between Vay and June 


Nontransitional initial claims, representing 
new unemployment among covered workers, 
rose less than one percent to 1,477,100 


during June. (However, total initial 
claims including transitional claims for 
new benefit years, dropped 8 percent to 
1,520,200.) Except for the automotive in- 
dustry, the same industries which accounted 
for new unemployment in May experienced 
further new lay-offs in Junee Most im- 
portant among these industries were 
textiles, apparel, primary and fabricated 
metals, mining, electrical products, machnay, 
paper, shoes, furniture, and chemicalse 
Unlike May, when new unemployment in the 
auto industry, as a result of labor dis- 
putes, was outstanding, no one industry 
dominated the new unemployment picture in 
June e 


Altogether, 13 States reported new lay-offs 
in the textile industry. However, 5 of 
these States--Alabama, Delaware, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Virginia--reported some 
rehires in this industry, but in many 

cases the recalls appeared to be temporarye 
Although about half the apparel employment 
is located in 2 States--New York and 
Pennsylvania--a total of 16 States reported 
new lay-offs in this industrye Six States-- 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, and Virginia--reported that 
lay-offs in some apparel plants were off- 
set by rehires in other apparel firms. 
Employment in lumbering rose seasonally 
for the Nation as a whole, although 10 
States reported new lay-offs in this in- 
dustry during June. Oregon, which accounts 
for nearly one-tenth of the lumbering em- 
ployment in the country, reported rehires 
in some mills, while other mills reduced 

or ceased operations toward the end of the 
month as production caught up with orderse 
New lay-offs in mining were reported by 10 
States during June. Most important among 
these were Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
where lay-offs in coal mining occurred, 
while Kansas, Montana, and New Mexico ine 
dicated new lay-offs in metal mining. For 
the Nation as a whole, employment in the 
shoe industry picked up somewhat during 
June as orders began to come in for the 
fall season. Two New England States-- 
Maine and New Hampshire--reported some re- 
hires in the shoe industry at the same 

time that new lay-offs were ococurringe 

Five other States--Arkunsas, Illinois, 
Missouri, New York, and Tennessee--indicated 
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new lay-offs in shoe plants. The continued 
downward trend of eanployment in the machin- 
ery industry was reflected in new lay-offs 
in 5 States--Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Maine. New lay-offs 

in eléctrical machinery and electrical 
products were indicated by Connecticut, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont. <A further decline in 
the paper industry was reflected in new 
lay-offs in Alabama, Illinois, Maine, 

South Carolina, and Virginiae 


Continued claims rise to a 


new mont y 1g in June 


Continued claims rose by 410,000 (4.9 per- 
cent) to reach a new monthly high of 
8,753,800 during June. The previous all- 
time high occurred in March when 8,750,400 
such claims were filed. Among the larger 
increases were 263,200 in New York, 82,000 
in Pennsylvania, and 46,700 in Connecticut. 
Partially offsetting these increases were 
declines of 58,300 in California, 18,400 
in Washington, and 14,700 in Oregon. 

Part of the rise in contimed clains in 
many States was due to the fact that the 
June totals included claims postponed from 
the May 30 holiday, when local offices were 
closed. The holiday fell on Monday, a 
heavy reporting daye 


Women currently filing an 

increasi roportion of all 

eae continued claims 

Women filed 42.1 percent of all compensable 
continued claims in June--a slightly larger 
proportion than in Maye This proportion 
has increased each month since February 
1949, although less markedly than during 
the comparable period in 1948. The pro- 
portion of compensable claims filed by 


women in each of the first 6 months in 
1948 and 1949 were as follows: 


Percent of total 





Month 1949 1948 
JONUATYeeececes 3803 41.0 
Februaryeeececece 36-0 3667 
Marches cecccce 36.1 3767 
Aprileccccecee 38.2 4242 
MAYsccccccccce 41.1 46.8 
JUNG ccccccecce 42el1 50.1 


| 36,100 in June. 


In June 1949, these percentages ranged from 
25 percent or less in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, and West Virginia to more than 
50 percent in Idaho, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 


State highlights 


California: The decline in initial claims 
during June was largely due to the fact that 
May totals included a volume of claims filed 
against fourth quarter 1948 wage credits 
Which became available for benefit purposes 
May le A number of factors contributed to 
the June initial claims load, including 

(1) lay-offs in the lumbering industry due 
to a weakening of the market, (2) lay-offs 
due to lack of orders in apparel making, 

(3) lay-offs in lettuce packing houses be- 
cause of a lessened demand, (4) intermit- 
tent unemployment among construction and 
food processing workers, and (5) an in- 
crease in interstate claims as a result 

of the new benefit year in New Yorke 


Illinois: Although initial claims dropped 
slightly in June, new lay-offs in numbers 
of industries were reported, including 
those in textiles, apparel, metal working, 
mining, electrical products, paper, shoes, 
and transportation equipmente Some of 
these lay-offs resulted from “vacation 
shutdowns." Continued claims, however, 
increased about 10 percent during VJunee 


Massachusetts: The increase of 27,500 in 
continued claims was largely due to the 
longer work month in June. The average 
daily volume of claims dropped in June 
partly because of heavy exhaustions of 
benefits and partly because of the rise in 
employment in such nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries as transportation, service, con- 
struction, and wholesale trade. 


Michigan: The drop of 62,600 in initial 
claims represented a leveling off from 

the abnormally high May total caused by 
secondary unemployment due to a labor 
dispute in the auto industry. An increase 
in seasonal employment was also a factor 
in the June decline. 

New York: Total initial claims dropped by 
However, when the transi- 
tional claims for the new benefit year 








are excluded from the totals, initial claims 
representing new unemployment rose 104,700. 
A large part of this increase was due to 
claims from persons who had exhausted or 
had no befefit rights in the old benefit 
yeare This was also a primary factor in 
the increase of over a quarter of a million 
in continued claims. Other factors in the 
increase in initial claims were new lay- 
offs in the textile, apparel, metal, and 
electrical products industries. 


Pennsylvania: New lay-offs and staggered 
employment in the trade, textile, apparel, 
steel, steel fabricating, coal mining, 
electrical products, machinery, tobacco, 
and glass industries accounted for the 
increase of 82,000 in continued claimse 

In the past few months, many of the lay- 
offs which were supposed to be temporary, 
have become permanent. Initial claims rose 
slightly, as many persons deferred es- 
tablishing new benefit years until after 
July 1, the effective date of the amendment 
which increased the maximum benefit payment 
from $20 to $256 


June benefits and beneficiaries 
rise to new all-time highs in June 


A weekly average of 1,808,100 persons 
received unemployment benefit checks in 
June, as ompared with 1,711,900 in the 
previous month, and 890,400 in June 1948. 
All but 3 of the States west of the 
Mississippi River showed a decline, while 
all but 3 of the 28 Eastern States showed 
an increase in the average weekly number 
of beneficiariese As a result of the 
national increase in the average weekly 
volume of beneficiaries, total benefits 
paid rose $8.0 million to a new monthly 
high of $154.2 million--about $2.6 million 
above the previous monthly high in March 
1949, 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured un- 
employment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad systems showed a small rise in 
June from 2,643,000 in May to 2,689,000 in 


June, representing an increase in all three 
Systemse The weekly average under the 
State programs rose about 1 percent to 
2,062,100 during June. This was more than 
double the average for June 1948. With the 
exception of Michigan, all of the larger 
industrial States east of the Mississippi 
River showed an increase in the average 
weekly volume. On the other hand, all but 
3 States west of the Mississippi--Arizona, 
Liissouri, and Oklahoma--showed a decline 
in State insured unemployment between May 
and Junée 


During the week ended June ll, about 6.2 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in 1948 were un- 
employed--the same proportion as for the 
comparable week in May. In June 1948, the 
proportion was 3.5 percent. For the 
second successive month, four New England 
States--Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island--had the 
highest unemployment percentages in the 
Nation, ranging from 10.6 percent in 
Massachusetts to 22.1 percent in Rhode 
Islands With the exception of the 9.8- 
percent in California, the unemployment 
percentages in all States west of the 
Mississippi River were below the national 
averagee In 6 western States--Idaho, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming--the unemployment per- 
centages were less than 2 percente 


Total referrals and 
placements continue sharp rise 


As a result of the further seasonal ox- 
pansion of agricultural activities, total 
referrals and placements increased sharply 
in June, continuing without interruption 
the upward trend that began in March. A 
total of approximately 2,118,000 referrals 
were made during the month--roughly two- 
fifths more than in the previous month. 
Total placements--1,761,000 in June--were 
more than one-half greater than the volume 
in Ifaye Both total referrals and place- 
ments were up sharply from Juno a year 
ago--by 18 percent and 33 percent 
respectively. 





Farm referrals and placements 


experience further seasonal increase 


Reflecting the accelerated demand for agri- 
cultural workers as farm operations con- 
tinued to expand in most sections of the 
country, agricultural reforrals and place-~ 
ments increasei seasonally in June, rising 
roughly four-fifths above May volumes. 
Approximately 1,436,900 referrals and 
1,360,700 placements of farm workers were 
made by local employment security offices 
during the month--nearly 70 percent greater 
than the comparable volumes a year agoe 
Altorether, 36 States reported farm place- 
ment gains in June. The largest increases 
in volume occurred in Mississippi 
(158,700), North Carolina (90,300), 
Tennessee (75,700), Texas (61,000), 
Arkansas (59,600), Washington (39,800), 
Oreron (29,700), and Missouri (23,500). 
Cotton crop activities accounted for the 
bulk of the increases in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri, while 
fruit and tree-uut crop activities were 
largely resnonsible for most of the place- 
ment gains in Oregon and Washington. The 
increase in Texas occurred in fruit and 
tree-nut, cotton, and grain crop activities, 
while North Carolina's placement upswing 
reflected primarily the expansion of 
activity on vegetable farms. 


Among the States showing fewer farm place- 
ments in June than in May, only 4 (Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Georgia) 
reported declines of more than 2,500 
placemntse Decreased placement activity 
on fruit and tree-nut farms was almost 
wholly responsible for the decline in 
Kentucky; South Carolina's and Florida's 
decreases ocourred in vegetable crop 
activities; Georgia's decline was chiefly 
attributable to decreased placement 
activity on crop specialty farms. 


The relative distribution of placemonts 
among major crop activities in June showed 
considerable variation from the pattern in 
the previous month. During June, a further 
continuation of the sharp upswing of place- 
ments in cotton crop activities--up roughly 
146 percent from the level of the preceding 
month to approximately 686,000--was 
responsible for the increased proportion 


of placements on cotton farms (up from 37 
percent of the total in May to approxi- 
mately 50 percent in June). A similar in- 
crease in activity on vegetable farms was 
largely responsible for the increased 
proportion of placements in vegetable crop 
activities (from 17 percent of all farn 
placements in May to 23 percent in June). 
Despite sharp placement increases in fruit 
and tree-nut crop activitiss in some 
sections of the country, over-all place- 
ment activity on fruit and tree-nut 

farms declined roughly 23 percent from 

the level of the preceding monthe Asa 
result, fruit and tree-nut crop activities 
accounted for a sharply reduced proportion 
of farm placements (from 35 percent of the 
total in May to 15 percent in June)e 


Nonfarm referrals and 


placements show small decline 


Nonfarm referrals and placements showed 
small reductions during June as curtail- 
ments in some of the nonagrioultural 
segments of the economy continued to limit 
job opportunities. Referrals declined 2.8 
percent to 681,100, while placements in 
nonfarm employment edged less than one 
percent (2,300) below the May volume to 
400,300--approximately 123,800 fewer than 
the number in June a year agoe Nonfarm 
referrals were also substantially below 
the volume a year ago--down 28 percent. 
Women were the only group to experience a 
gain in nonagricultural placements during 
the month--up from 153,200 in May to 
160,400 in June. Veterans accounted for 
@ substantial reduction in placements-- 
dovm 8.5 percent to 101,000, while male 
nonveterens, with 139,000 nonfarm place- 
ments, showed virtually no change from 
the volume in the preceding monthe 


Nonagricultural referrals and placements 
of handicapped applicants declined sub 
stantially in June--down 12.7 percent and 
13.5 percent respectively from May to 
levels of 21,400 and 13,400. These repre- 
sented sharp reductions from the volumes 
in June a year ago (40 percent and 33 per-=- 
cent respectively)» Among the handicapped 
applicants, disabled veterans as a group 
showed the largest relative decline in 
nonfarm placements during the month--down 
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15.1 percent from May to 6,800. Handi- 
capped male nonveterans ranked second with 
a decrease of 13 percent to 4,800. Non-=- 
farm placements of handicapped women, at 
1,700 in June, represented a decline of 
8.8 percent from the May volume. Following 
the pattern of the preceding months, dis- 
abled veterans accounted for nearly three- 
fifths of all nonfarm placanents of 
handicapped male job-seekerse The volume 
of handicapped veterans' active applica- 
tions on file with local employment 
security offices showed the first increase 
since March--up 2.4 percent to 93,400 at 
the end of the month. 


Although the over-all decline in nonfarm 
placements for the Nation as a whole was 
very slight, the number of States 
reporting placement losses increased 
sharplye Whereas only 5 States had 
reported declines in nonfarm placanents 
during May, the number increased to 28 
in Junée 


Placements in manufacturing 
Indust 


ries increase 


All major industry groups with the ex- 
ception of manufacturing and government 
showed declines in the number of nonfarm 
placements made during June. Reflecting 
the upswing which began in May and which 
continued in June as job opportunities in 
manufacturing increased slightly, place- 
ments in this industry group showed the 
largest relative gain during the month-- 
up 8.5 percent to 108,900. Government 
was the only other major industry group 
to experience an increase in placement 
activity during the month--up 2e4 percent 
over May to account for approximately 
11,700 placements. Among the major in- 
dustry groups showing declines in nonfarm 
placements during the month, the trans- 
portation, communication and public 
utilities group had the largest relative 
loss--down 8.5 percent to a total of 
18,900 in Junee However, the largest 
absolute decrease in placements occurred 
within the service group where the volume 
fell roughly 6,900 to a total of 125,700 
(5.2 percent lower than in the previous 
month). Other major industry groups 
showing snall placement declines during 


\ 





the month were the construction indus try-- 
down 1-9 percent to a total of 48,400--and 
the wholesale and retail trade group where 
the volume of placements edged downward by 
1.2 percent to roughly 77,7006 


The distribution of placements among the 
major nonagricultural industry groups 
showed relatively little change between 
May and June: 


Percent of total 


Major industry group June May 
Constructione seccccsccs De 12.5 
Manufacturinge cecssceoce 2702 24.9 
Transportation, 

communication and 

public utilities..cee 4.7 5el 
Wholesale and 

retail tradGeeseccoce 19.4 19.5 
Service--total. eeveecese 31.4 Oeen 

DomestlGersecceccscere A MS 8, cae 
Govermmenteceesvccscccece 209 Ze 


Nonfarm placements show 


diverse movement among 
major occupational groups 


The professional and managerial group ex=- 
perienced the largest relative gain in 
nonfarm placements during the month--up 15 
percent over May to a volume of 4,700. 

The only other major occupational group to 
show an increase in June was the unskilled 
group where the upward movement of place- 
ments continued for the fourth consecutive 
month, but at a greatly reduced rate--up 
1.9 percent to a total of 154,900. Place- 
ments in the skilled and semi-skilled 
groups fell 2 percent and 3.1 percent 
respectively to levels of 26,400 and 
48,500. Some 125,000 placements of 
service workers were made during June, 
representing a decrease of 2.8 percent 
from the May volumee Placements of 
clerical and sales workers, which have 
shown anall reductions since April, 
remained virtually unchanged at 41,000 in 
Junee 


The distribution of nonfarm placements by 
major occupational group during June 
varied only slightly from that in the 
preceding month: 











Percent of total 


Occupational group June May 
Professional and 

MANAZECYVIBlesccccccecee 1.2 1.0 
Clerical and saleSecece 10.2 10.2 
SOrvicOccccceccccccccce 31.2 32-0 
Skilledececoccsccccccee 6.6 6.7 
Semi-skillede.ccccvccces Leek 12.4 
Unskilled and otheree.. 38.7 3707 


Counseling intervisws 
decline slightly 


Counseling interviews in June showed a 
slight decrease from the May volume, 
edging 1.6 percent below the preceding 
month's total to 78,900--roughly 38 per- 
cent fewer than the number of interviews 
held in June 1948. All groups within the 
labor force (veterans, male nonveterans, 
and women) showed a decline in the number 
of counseling interviews during the month, 
with the largest relative decrease 
occurring among women--down 2.9 percent 
to 18,600. Counseling interviews with 
veterans fell 1.4 percent to roughly 
32,000, while male nonveterans showed the 
smallest relative decrease during the 
month--down 1 percent to 28,300. Veterans 
continued to account for more than half 
of the total volume of counseling inter- 
views with mene 


Initial or first-time counseling interviews 


with applicants also decreased in June, 
declining 3 percent to 48,200. Male non- 
veterans accounted for 16,800 initial 
counseling interviews--7.3 percent fewer 
than in May, while veterans showed a 2.7= 
percent gain to account for 19,100 initial 
interviews during the monthe Veterans 





were the only group to show an increase in 
initial counseling during June. Initial 
counseling interviews with women decreased 
5-4 percent from the May volume to 12,3500. 
Some 12,200 initial counseling interviews 
were held with handicapped applicants 
during the month--4.4 percent fewer than 
in Maye Handicapped male nonveterans 
showed the sharpest relative decrease--= 
8.6 percent to 4,400. A more moderate 
decline--1.9 percent--reduced the volume 
of initial counseling interviews with 
disabled veterans to approximately 

6,000 in June. These represented nearly 
half of all initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped applicants during 
the monthe 


Employer visits 


continue to increase 
Dated Sovak AeA Deh e sleseh ehh eet 


Total employer visits rose 5 percent during 
June to 220,200 as the seasonal expansion 
of visits to agricultural employers more 
than offset the decline in visits to non- 
farm employerse Reflecting the greatly 
intensified efforts on the part of local 
office staffs to meet the seasonal labor 
requirements of farm eanployers, visits to 
agricultural employers continued to rise 
sharply during June--up 30 percent to 
approximately 59,500. Although visits to 
nonfarm employers showed a small decline 
in June--dovm 2 percent to 160,600--they 
accounted for nearly three-fourths of 

the total number of employer visits made 
during the monthe 


Approximately 181,800 different employers 
were visited during June, of whom 137,800 
were nonagricultural employers and 44,000 
were farm employerse 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
July 1949 


New and continued unemployment among 
covered workers in a wide variety of in- 
dustries, shutdowns of firms for vacation 
periods, and initial claims from veterans 
formerly drawing benefits under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Allowance 
program were the chief contributing 
factors to the July claim load. The 
average weekly volumes of both initial 
and continued claims during July showed 
small increases over the June averages. 
Weekly data for the 2 months are as 
follows; 


Week Initial Continued 
ended claims claims 
June 4 301,800 1,971,600 

ea | 363,100 2,108,000 
sti ts! $15,500 2,008,400 
ty oe AS 319,400 2,104,500 
July 2 337,500 2,052,000 
. 9 337,400 1,962,400 
weLG 341,600 2,182,900 
a 316,500 2,168,200 
SoU 326,100 2,146,400 
Averages 
June 327,400 2,048,900 
July 350,400 2,115,000 


Most important among the industries in 
which new lay-offs occurred during July 
were primary and fabricated metals, 
machinery, electrical products, coal 
mining, steel, textiles, apparel, and 
transportation equipment. Reports were 
also received of intermittent unemployment 
among, food processing and construction 
workers even though over-all employment 
in these industries was expanding 
seasonallye 


The shutdown of establishments for vaca- 
tion periods was a primary factor con- 
tributing to the July initial claim load. 
Many workers in these firms, who had not 
been at the job long enough to be 

eligible for vacation pay, filed for 
benefits to cover the time lost. Moreover, 
a considerable volume of claims were 
received from workers who were not re- 


called to work after their vacation periode’ ment situation. 


During the last 2 weeks in July, an es- 
timated 26,000 initial claims for State 
unemployment insurance were filed by un- 
employed veterans in anticipation of the 
termination of their rights under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Allowance 
programe The bulk of these claims, how- 
ever, are expected to be filed during the 
first two weeks in August. Three States-- 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington--began new 
uniform benefit years the first week in 
Julye As a result, initial claims rose 
substantially in these three States during 
July as claimants who had either exhausted 
or had no wage credits in the old benefit 
year became eligible for benefits in the 
new benefit year. Some recalls of 
workers were reported during the month in 
a number of States but these were not 
extensive enough to have any significant 
effect on the claim load. Most oute 
stending were seasonal rehires in the 

food processing, lumbering, agricultural, 
and construction industries. Some re- 
calls were also reported in the textile, 
apparel, metals, tobacco, and shoe 
industries. 


About 6.4 percent of the covered workers 
employed during an average month in 1948 
were unemployed during the week ended 
July 9--as compared to 6.2 percent for 
the comparable week in Junee Altogether, 
18 States showed an increase in their un- 
employment percentages; the majority of 
these States were east of the Mississippi 
Rivere New York showed the most signifi- 
cant increase in its unemployment percent- 
age--from 7.6 to 9.8 percent--largely be- 
cause of claims from unemployed workers 
who became eligible for benefits in the 
new benefit year beginning in early Junee 
When the claims in New York are excluded 
from the totals, the national unemploy= 
ment percentage for July declined to 5.9 
percent. Rhode Island's unemployment 
percentage dropped from 22el1 in June to 
15.8 in July, but this was still the 
highest percentage in the Nation. The 
decline in Rhode Island was primarily 

due to administrative factors and persons 
exhausting benefit rights, rather than to 
any significant improvement in the employ- 
Three other States, all 
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in the New England group--NMaine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire--had un- 
employment percentages of more than 10 
percent in July. Except for the 9.3 per- 
cent in California, the unemployment per- 
centages in all States west of the 
Mississippi were less than 5 percente 


Reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen 


The program of reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen was extended for one 
year by congressional action approved on 


July 19. During the interim between July l, 


when the original 2-year program expired, 
and July 19, a limited volume of new 


claims was taken in anticipation of the 
program's extensione Thus, the average 
weekly nunber of requosts for tran- 
scripts of War Shipping Administration 
wage credits by State agnecies received 
by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance in July dropped to 181 as com- 
pared with 452 for the 5 weeks ending on 
July le During the period after the ex- 
piration date the weekly volume of re- 
quests reached a low of 31 for the week 
ending July 15, but rose sharply to 437 
in the first week after the extension was 
approvede Requests from New York con- 
tinued to dominate this activity, and 
accounted for well over-kalf the requests 
received in Julye 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wege credits received from selected States 
May 1 to July 29, 1949 





Total number received 





Average weekly number 














received 

May l- May 30- July 2- 

May 28 July 1 July 29 May l- May 30- July 2- 

(4 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) May 28 July l July 29 
United States 1,504 2,262 725 376 452 181 
California 177 28 3 s4 6 1 
Massachusetts fel 68 39 18 14 10 
New York Doe 1,937 410 258 387 103 


Washington 42 47 92 10 9 23 
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CONTRIBUTION OPERATIONS 


January-March 1949 


The number of anployers subject to State 
unemployment insurance laws increased 
slightly to reach a total of 1,420,600 as 
of March 31, 1949. This increase was only 
2,400, however, over the end of the year 
coveraree =5xcept for changes in State laws, 
this may signal the end of rapid expansion 
in coverage which has occurred since 1945 
(60 percent increase). Increased business 
failure rates, combined with fewer new 
businesses organized, may Cause a leveling 
off or even bring about a decline in the 
number of employers in the system during 
the next year or twoe 


State agencies made 127,000 status deter- 
minations in the first quarter of 1949 
compared with 121,000 such determinations 
in the last quarter of 1948. 52.4 percent 
of the total determinations were made with- 
in 3 months after status reports were 
received. No previous comparable time 
lapse figure is available on spced of 
status determinatione 


Contribution collection delinquency appears 
to have improved slightly during the first 
quarter of 1949; 33 States showed a lower 
percentage of delinquent accounts than 
during the previous quarter, while 17 
States showed higher delinquencye Wide 
differences in delinquency rates exist 
anong States as shown in Table G4, 
ranging from less than one-tenth of one 
percent in Indiana to exceeding 9 percent 
in Alaskae 


Six States had delinquency rates exceeding 
5 percent--liassachusetts, New Jersey, 
Louisiana, Montana, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Four of these States have 1 or more 
coverage, but New Jersey and Louisiana have 
4 or more coveragzee At the other end of 
the scale, 9 States had rates below 1 per- 
cent--liaine, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, 
Florida, Mississippi, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. All of the States in this 

latter group except Ohio have coverage of 

8 or more workers. In the group of 10 
States with delinquency rates between 3 

and 5 percent are West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Texas, States with 8 or more coverage; 
all others in this group have coverage of 

l or more except Arizona which has coverage 
of 3 or moree 


While size, geography, coverage differ- 
ences, and administrative procedures un- 
doubtedly account for some of these un- 
usual differences, such tremendous varia- 
tion naturally raises questions as to 
possibilities for improvement in col- 
lections which are not explained by the 
raw datae 


Over 46 million wage items were inter- 
filed during the first quarter of 1949, 
5e5 million more than were received during 
the quarter and twice as many as were 
interfiled in the fourth quarter of 1948. 
Uniform benefit years beginning April 1 
made necessary the bringing up to date of 
the wage record files in many States 
during this periode 
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DISQUALIFICATIONS 


January-March 1949 


Reflecting a general increase in claims 
load, disqualifications during January- 
March 1949 increased 21.6 percent over the 
last qwrter of 1948 to reach a total of 
281,700. However, increases in disqualifi- 
cations were not universal among the 
States--14 showed decreases. Sixteen States 
showed increases of over 50 percent, and of 
these, 4 had increases of over 100 percent-- 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Iowae Only Iowa of this group had more 
than 650 disqualifications. Iowa's total 
was 3,700, an increase of 138.2 percent 
over the previous quarter. The number of 
disqualifications for refusal of suitable 
work dropped from 20,300 during October- 
December 1948 to 16,400 in January-March 
1949, a decline of 19.5 percent. At the 
same time there was a decrease of 32.3 
percent in the number of nonagricultural 
job openings available in local employment 
offices. However, the issue, suitable 
work, accounted for only 5.8 percent of the 
disqualifications during January-March 1949 
and 8.8 percent October-December 1948. 


The most important issue was the question 
of the claimants' ability and availability 
for work. It accounted for 46.8 percent 

of disqualifications during October- 
December 1948 and 42.6 percent, January- 
March 1949. The mumber of disqualifioations 
for this issue increased from 108,500 
during October-Deceanber 1948 to 120,500, 
January-March 1949, an increase of 1l.l 
percent. Among the 50 agencies reporting 
disqualifications for this issue, 18 showed 
decreases from the previous quarter and 32 
showed increases. The percentage change 
ranged from a decrease of 62.4 percent in 
Maryland to an increase 176.8 percent in 
Iowa. Mississippi, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming reported increases of 
over 100 percent but only in Mississippi 
were there more than 1,000 disqualifications 
for this issuée 


Voluntarily leaving work without good cause 
was also an important reason for disquali- 
fication. During October-December 1948 it 
accounted for 3lel percent of disqualifi- 
cations and during January-March 1949, 

35.1 percent. The number of disqualifi- 
cations for this reason increased 37.5 per- 
cent during January-March 1949 to a total 
of 96,800. Despite this substantial in- 
crease for the Nation as a whole, 8 States 
showed decreases in the number of disquali- 
fications for voluntary quite The percent- 
age decreases were; Florida (21.5), 
Montana (17.5), Utah (12.2), Louisiana 
(11.1), Rhode Island (10.5), Massachusetts 
(8.4), Arizona (5.0), and Oklahoma (1.4)e 
Twenty States reported increases over 50 
percent, and 6 of over 100 percent. States 
reporting increases of over 100 percent 

and having over 1,500 disqualifications 

for voluntary quit during January-March 
1949 were West Virginia, Minnesota, and 
Iowae During the periou, October 1948- 
March 1949, monthly separations for volun- 
tary quit in manufacturing industries 

were steadily declining. The increase in 
the number of disqualifications:for volun- 
tary quit was an indication of increasing 
vigilance on the part of anployers in pro- 
teoting their experience rating accounts 
rather than the result of increasing 
numbers of workers quitting their jobs. 

The interest of eanployers in protecting 
their accounts was also shown by the ine 
crease in the number of disqualifications 
for misconduct. The nunber rosé from 
22,300 for October-December 1948 to 33,000, 
January-March 1949--an increase of 48.1 
percent. This issue made up 11.7 percent 
of all disqualifications during January- 
March 1949 and 966 percent, October-December 
1948. All but 5 States reported increases 
in the number of disqualifications for 
misconduct. Twenty-eight States had in- 
creases of over 50 percent and 12 of 100 
percent or morée 
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BENEFIT RIGHTS 
January-March 1949 


The average weekly payment for total un- 
employment was $20.01 during the quarter, 
January-March 1949. This was practically 
the same amount as the average for the 
previous quarter ($19.99) when an all-time 
high was reachede The average weekly pay- 
nent for total unemployment ranged from 
$12.42 in North Carolina to over $23.00 in 
Massachusetts, Utah, and Alaska. Under 
prescribed conditions, Massachusetts makes 
additional payments to claimants with 
dependents. 


After dropping from 54.5 percent in the 
quarter April-June 1948 to 53.5 percent in 
July-September, the proportion of new 
insured claimants entitled to the maximm 
weekly benefit amowmt rose to reach 59.7 
percent in January-March 1949. In 8 States 
(Illinois, Florida, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Alaska) over 75 per- 
cent of the claimants were entitled to 

the maximm rate, while in three States 
(Maine, Mississippi, and North Carolina) 
less than 30 percent were so eligible. 


The proportion of new insured claimants 
who were eligible for both the maximm 
weekly benefit amount and the maximm 
duration increased from April-June 1948, 
when it was 42.8 percent, to 49.3 percent 
in Jamary-Marche Excluding the 15 States 
with uniform duration, there were 35 
remaining States for which information was 
available. The percentage of new insured 
claimants who were entitled to receive the 
maximm for both amowmt and duration in 
those States with variable duration ranged 
from 2-7 percent in Arkansas to 65.1 per-= 
cent’ in Nevada. In only 6 States was the 
preportion below 30 percent and in only 2, 


Florida and Nevada, was it above 60 percente 


The average number of weeks of potential 
duration for new insured claimants has 
remained fairly constant since April-June 
1948 when it was approximately 21.0. Of 
the 33 States with variable duration, the 
average potential duration for new claim 
ents ranged from 12.0 weeks in Arkansas 


to 23-9 in Californiae 


The number of claimants who exhausted their 
benefit rights dropped slightly from 
April-June to July-September 1948 and 

then increased markedly to January-March 
1949. The figures for successive quarters 
were: April-June 1948, 216,406; July- 
September, 213,235; October-December, 
229,691; and January-March 1949, 368,893. 


The experience of individual States in 
the average number of weeks of benefits 
drawn between the last quarter of 1948 
and the first qumrter of 1949 was fairly 
uniform. Of 33 States with variable 
duration and for which comparable data 
are available, 27 showed a decrease in 
the average number of weeks of benefits 
drawn--5 showed an increase and one 
remained unchanged. All States showed 
increases over October-December 1948 in 
the number of claimants who exhausted 
benefits in January-Maroh 1949. 


The decrease in the average number of 
weeks of benefits drawn by claimants who 
exhausted was due to the fact that the 
increases in the number of exhaustions 
in New York and California--where 
potential duration is relatively high-- 
were proportionately less than for the 
country as a whole. 


Of the 447,000 claimants whose benefit 
years ended during the quarter October- 
December 1948, 81.7 percent were benefi- 
ciaries in 34 States reporting. For 
the individual States this proportion 
ranged from 62.9 percent in Nebraska to 
90.6 percent in Nevada and Alaska. 


There were 365,000 beneficiaries whose 
benefit years ended between October 1 
and December 31, 1948. Of these, 36.7 
percent exhausted their benefits after 
drawing payments for an average of 

16.7 weeks. The proportion of benefi- 
Ciaries whose benefit years ended 
October-December 1948 and who exhausted 
their benefit rights, ranged from 20.2 
percent in North Dakota to 53.5 percent 
in Oklahoma. 
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Region and State Wholesale 
Total Construction | Manufacturing | and retail 
trade 


Continental Us. Sececes 


Region I: 
Connecticuteccesseecees 
MOANGsseecceccceccccces 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshiress.. 
Rhode Islandessoeee 
VeOrMONtscccescossvesces 

Region II: 
Delawaresececccccvccess 
NOw JereeyYocescccsccese 
New Yorkseecsccccsccses 
Pennsylvaniascovreccsece 

Region III: 

District of Columbia... 
Marylandeccescvccescsee 
North Carolinassroveses 
Virgintassevsossssereoe 
West Virgzinidererrcecce 









Region IV: 
Kantuckyesorevcovessone 
Michigan. eee 


ObLOessecsevevvvvsneses 
Region V: 
ILLINOLSeseesvsereee 
Indiandesessecece 
Minnesrtacscevese 
WISCONSiNesevveseesvone 
Region VI: 
Aladamaececerereverever 
FlOriddesveererssvvenes 
GOOTZIA~crvevevecscveve 
Mississinvdlercssecesees 
South Carolinas..scovee 
TODNESSCOsereeseesesece 
Region VII: 
TOWResceeeseeeves 
KANSESeseveseseese 
Missourlessesesee 
NODraskAssereceee 
North Dekotasce.. 
South Dakotasc.eoe 
Region VIII: 
ATKENSASeeceevecvvcvves 
Louisiantesess. eone 
Wew Vexicoess.. 
OklshomBesecsovesscoeee 
TEXASs ree eeveresrevece 


















Region IX: 
COLOTEROssessaveveecves 
Tdahoeseoseece oeee 
Montana. sesees oeee 


Utahescecesser eserves 
UYOMLNZ es cvecercsvesces 
Region X: 
ATIDWNAssoocooeee eee 
Californias soeses aoe 
Nevada... tee 
Oregon. see 
Washinzton.scorccosrece 







Territories. cssecesvecees 
AlaskAscrccccccssevecce 
Hdwailerccccvcocssevecs 
Puerto Ricd.srorevcesee 


V Excludes Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 


Apvendix table A-7.--Nonagriculturel placements by State, June 1949 


[Data corrected to July 22, 19497 


Industry division 


108, 942 


1,344 
3,434 
2,475 
595 
728 
142 


651 
2,537 
14,356 
5,064 


211 
1,642 
2,036 

924 

230 


357 
4,426 
4,092 


5,644 
1,727 
3,600 
7,463 


4,033 
1,511 
2,427 
2,140 


2,253 
2,844 


1,470 
1,412 
2,108 
715 
124 
143 


1,973 
1, 262 

225 
1,736 
6,490 


708 
550 
398 
424 
ELL 


273 
6,528 

6? 
1,687 
1,652 


148 
56 
13 
79 


Percentages based on comparable data. 


Service 
Totel 


125,670 


2,355 
616 
1,639 
215 
878 
260 


417 
4,946 
25,447 
5,566 


1,683 
1,048 
2,675 
2,759 

649 


466 
1,624 
6,461 





[ Domestic | 


2/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transnortetion, communication and other public utilities; 


establishments not elsewere classified. 


All 
other 2/ 


finance, insurance, 


3 Computsd only for States revorting 50 or more nonagricultursl placements of nonwhites in either veriod. 
4/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonegricultursl placements in either period. 


5/ Data not reported. 


Nonwhites 1/ 


Percentage 


Number | change from 
May 1949 


3/ 


and real estate; 


25 


Short-time 


Number 





Percentage 
change from 4/ 
May 1949 


government; and 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws PW /r by State, December 1947-December 1948 2/ 


[in thousands: corrected to June 15, 1949/ 


194 1948 (estimated) 
Region ih 
and 


Total, 51 States. 33,493 33,524 33,338 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 635 
MAin@ scenes 172 
Massachusetts. 1, 4os 
New Hampshire. 127 
Rhode Island., 237 
Vermont. <. css. 63 
Region II: 
Delaware...%.. 3,6) 
New Jersey.... 1, 311 
New York...... h, 396 
Pennsylvania.. 3,177 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.. 226 
Waryland...... 569 
North Carolina 637 
Virginia. ..%1.< Ol 
West Virginia. 2 
Region IV; 
Kentucky...... 282 
Michigan...... 1, 626 
OhLGs. ces eseise 2,229 
Region V: 
LUdioiss nae as jo 
Indiana... 910 
Minnesota..... 550 
Wisconsin..... T41 
Region VI 
Alabama....... 427 
Florida, 2. <. yy 
Georgia....... 527 
Mississippi... 180 
South Carolina 20 
Tennessee,..... 95 
Region VII: 
LOWES sca sin uns 350 
Kansas..-scecs ou7 
Missouri...... 781 
Nebraska...... 16 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota... 52 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas..... . 223 
Louisiana,..... 473 
New Mexico.... 91 
Oklahoma...... 282 
TOXASs 66 6s shee 1,227 
Region IX; 
Colorado...... 197 
Idaho. ...-se00 91 
Montana....... 103 
Utah... cccseccs 123 
Wyoming....... 55 
Region XK: 
Arizona.....+. 109 
California.... 2,550 
Nevada......0. 38 
Oregon........ 303 
Washington.... 516 
Territories: 
Alaska......0. 16 
Bawahd .oceccves 93 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semiuonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See page 33 
of the August 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 


2/ Independently derived 51-State totals are: Jamuary 1949, 32,200; February 31,900; March 31,800; April 31,800; May 31,500; and June 31,600 
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Appendix table D-3.--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected data on new insured claimants, 
and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, January-March 1949 


[Pata corrected to June 30, 1949] 





Claimants who exhausted 


New insured claimants 2/ benefits 


Region Average weekly 
payment for Percent eligible Percent eligible Average 


total ‘ for maximum Average number 
State unemployment sas ree weekly benefit ine Number of weeks of 
See amount and ere - benefits drawn 
maximum duration 
Total, 51 States. 3/ 18.9 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 4g 16.7 
Maine Use... <6 28 oe 
Massachusetts. 66 14,5 
New Hampshire U 62 23.0 
Rhode Island.. ‘65. 14,8 
Vermont U..... 56 20.0 
Region II: 
Delaware...... 33-9 15.3 
New Jersey.... 50.5 19.2 
New York U.... 57.9 26,0 
Pennsylvania.. 195,029 52.9 18.8 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col.. ; 6,284 3.4 46.6 18.8 
Maryland...... ; 28, 783 3.9 20.8 17.2 
North CarolinaU|6, Wh, 229 12.1 121 15.6 
Virginie... 5 26,190 40.7 34.7 12.2 
West Virginia U . 27,512 50.8 50.8 20.1 
Region IV: 
Kentucky U.... m 3 24, 481 5 32. 21.9 
Michigan..... é 117, 902 (5/) 
EEL Geto. n ate. © mle . : 81, 097 5 é ‘ 21.0 
Region V: 
WVAnola....... 20.00 107, 282 ‘ 2 19.3 
Indiana....... 20.00 52,79 4 : 13.0 
Minnesota..... 20.00 ' ‘ 18. 
Wisconsin..... 20.00 (5/ j 
Region VI: 
Alabama....... 20,00 43, 16.9 
Florida... 15.00 76. 13.6 
Georgia U..... 18.00 STE 15.5 
Mississippi U. 20.00 24, 16.0 
South Carolina Uj] 20.00 60, yer 
Tennessee U... 18.00 47. 20.0 
Region VII; 
LOWE cis é ols 0% 60.9 11.8 
Kangas.......- 66.0 14,4 
Missouri...... 62,1 16.8 
Nebraska...... 66.0 13.4 
North Dakota U 73.0 20.0 
South Dakota.. 43.0 10,6 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... gee 9.4 
Louisiana - ak 15.6 
New Mexico 58.7 18.7 
Oklahoma ne 73.8 14.4 
ROTASG ons otek 53.0 10.4 
Region IX: 
Coloredo...... 12.8 
Tan sigawie es: ei 13.4 
Montana U..... 16,0 
UGG. se ows vive on 15.9 
Wyoming eeteeee 9.3 
Region X: 
Arizona U ° i le OE 
California 21.9 
Nevada......+. 16.8 
Oregon..... mers 14,4 
Washington.... 20.2 
Territories: 
Alaska.......0. 13.9 
Hawaii U...... 20.0 


U = Uniform duration. 


af Includes dependents' allowances for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan and Nevada. In the District of Columbia 
the maximum benefit amount is $20 with or without dependents; while in Massachusetts the maximum including dependents’ allowance is not 
to exceed average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base period. 

2/ New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 

ey Excludes Michigan and Wisconsin. 

4/ Excludes Connecticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Zz, Comparable data not available. 

b/ The maximimm weekly benefit amount was $18 in Kansas and Montana prior to March 5 and March 31, respectively. In North Carolina the weekly 
benefit amount was $20 prior to March 21. Maximum duration of benefits changed during the quarter from 16 to 20 weeks in North Carolina 
and from 16 to 18 weeks in Montana. 
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Appendix table D-3a.--Summary of duration experience of claimants whose benefit 
years ended, 36 States,1/ October-December 1948 





[Pata corrected to June 27, 1949/ 


Beneficiaries Exhaustions 







Region 
and Percent of . Percent of Average number 
State all of weeks of 


beneficiaries | benefits drawn 
























Total 2/...... 47,397 | 365, 349 16.7 
Region II: 
Delaware........ 1,675 3307 15.0 
New Jersey...... 52,830 33.8 17.2 
Pennsylvania.... 54,123 33.4 18.6 
Region III; 
Dist. of Cols... 3,229 50.7 18.7 
North Carolina.. 10,537 hoy 15.5 
West Virginia... T, 882 20.3 20.0 
Region IV: 
Kentucky........ 6,812 44 0 19.4 
Michigan 2/..... --- oo --- 
ONS OF corsets (svi ete 25,192 29.5 21.0 
Region V3 
Indiana ssn eer 17, 351 31.4 14.2 
Minnesota....... 9,218 33.5 Hy | - 
Wisconsin 2/.... --- a= --- ( 
Region VI: 
Alabama......... 10,489 45.0 17.1 
Floridadvs s 0s : 10,500 poe 13.2 
Georgiadis.) sm hoe 7,017 1.6 15.3 
Mississippi..... 4, 34g 42.2 14.3 
South Carolina.. 5,523 45.4 15.9 
Tennessee....... 15,815 39.2 20.0 
Region VII; 
Sowal Map ss) diene 4,091 38.2 13.8 
Kaneaei.%. cease 5,086 37.9 15.1 
Missouri...cees- 18,112 31.9 16,3 
Nebraska........ 2, 203 36.3 14,3 
North Dakota.... 5 20.2 20.0 
South Dakota.... 663 42,0 ai) 
Region VIII: 
Arkansags.< +c sinc 13, 768 86,1 3.1 10.3 
Louisiana....... 9,474 ail a 14.2 
New Mexico...... 1,125 80, 28.0 lice 
Oklahoma........ 4, she 84.7 po*2 15.2 
TOXAB sah ov eau coe 11, 957 67.1 8.7 1150 
Region IX; 
Montana. ..)'. ¢e5. 1, 863 40.5 16,0 
Wyoming, <2, «dss 586 45.8 10.3 
Region X; ae 
PATI ZOURY co ss dna Ae o. 3 iy 
California...... 122, 44 cap ee 
NOVadasss<s0¥aie 1,586 5.1 15.8 
Territories: 
Maskase ..2 sas s 1,656 26.9 14.9 
Hawa ls wsisdineseac 1,184 22.3 20.0 
1/ Data shown exclude Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Tllinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, é 


New Hamoshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington; 
these are States which ended their uniform years during the three preceding quarters. 
2/ Excludes Michigan and Wisconsin; data not received, . 
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Appendix table D-4a--New claims disposed of on first determination, by State January-March 1949 





/Data corrected August 1, 19497 


























































































































































































































































































































































































Total With sufficient wage credits 
Percent Percent Percent o 
Region and State nearer change from change from total new 
Oct.-Dece Oct.-Dec. claims dis- 
1948 1948 posed of 
TOotaleccccccsece 2,423,371 +80.5 2,036,786 +77.9 84.0 
Region TI; 
COMmMECtTICUTe cccccvcccce 47,408 +128.4 43,224 +126.9 91.2 
MAING scccccseccvescccee 11,005 +17.21 9,699 +12.6 88.1 
Massachusett Secseccccce 99,232 +43.8 94,026 +42,1 94.8 
New Hampshirescecccccce 9,722 +18.6 9,033 +17.8 92.9 
Rhode Islandeccccccccce 19,879 -el 17,645 -4.8 88.8 
Vermontecccoscccevccece 4,992 +88.4 4,030 +87.5 80.7 
Region II: 
Delawareescoccccccccece 4,765 +84,3 3,625 +91.7 76.1 
New TOTSOYccccevcccsccce 140,191 +135.8 114,239 +130.5 81.5 
NOW YOrK.s veccccccccccce 284,566 +27.7 230,183 +24.3 80.9 
Pennsylvaniaeccccccccce 220,541 +130.6 195,029 +132.2 88.4 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... 7,253 +89.9 6,284 +94,4 86.6 
Maryland. ceoccsccccccces 34,081 +50.3 28,783 +56.5 84.5 
North Carolind.ccccscece 50,723 +100.5 44,229 oy ek 87.2 
Virginia. cccccccvccccee 31,051 +88.3 26,190 +81.8 84.3 
West Virgil niascccccccce 32,633 +121.5 27,912 +116.7 84.3 
Region IV: 
Ken tuckVecescscccsscece 31,967 +93.4 24,481 +88.2 78.8 
Michigan. ..ccccccccccce 135,898 +6322 117, 902 +63.1 86.8 
O10 se cevccccccsesccccee 116,326 +156.4 V/ 93,898 +160.3 80.7 
Region V: 
Tllinoiscccccoccccccccecs 127,795 #111.0 107 , 282 +104.4 83.9 
Indlandecceccccccccocece 60,462 +129.3 52,795 +123.7 87.3 
Minnes0 taccccervcccccccs 33, 937 +138.7 28,876 +134.4 85.1 
WISCONSIN. cecccecccccce 36,455 +2109 35,342 +215.6 96.9 ( 
Region VI: 
Alabdamascecsccsccccsece 32,956 +111.6 27,495 +108.9 83.4 
FLOTIda..sceeseescvvcce 2/ 24,111 +66.7 2/ 17,358 +66.7 72.0 
GOOT Bideccccccccccscccce 33,486 +86.7 26,813 +83.7 80.1 
Mississippleecccccrcccce 18,630 +145.4 14,452 +139.4 77.6 
South Carolinades....coce 21,696 +7609 17,386 t77 69 80.1 
TEIN CSSOC@cccercvccccces 57,412 4132.9 50,171 4132.2 87.4 
Region VII: 
TOWGeccccccceccesvoccce 18,073 +229.4 15,825 +236.9 87.6 
KONSASeccccccccsccccscce 16,421 +188.9 13,818 +181.8 84.1 
MisSSOuri.ccccocccccecce 60,374 +80.6 48 ,890 +794 81.0 
NODraskdeccocccccccsccs 8,970 +203.5 7,498 +210.7 83.6 
North Dakotacceccccecce 3,289 +266.7 2,536 +276.3 77el 
South Dakotaccocsccccece 3,042 +225.0 2,609 +222el1 85.8 
Region VIII: 
Ark ANSEScccccccccccscce 25,939 +232.0 20,725 +224.2 81.8 
Louisiandececcccecscece 26,433 +75.9 17,602 +67.7 67.3 
New MexicOcececccocecce 4,272 +247.6 3,515 +237.7 82.3 
Oklahombccccccccccccecs 18,561 +152.4 14,140 +150.6 76.2 
TOXEBscececereseceseves 36,528 +176.3 30 , 807 +177.8 84.3 
Region IX: 
COLOPAdG sccacecdeveconees 9,627 +116.6 7,107 +110.5 73.8 
Tdahocsececcccccsccsecce 7,455 +3924 5,913 +29.1 79.3 
MONTEND ccccccccsecccoces 7,703 +225 03 7,283 +225.4 94.5 
Utanvecsvccsccssscceecece 8,467 *8.2 7,023 +3.0 82.9 
Wyoming. ccccccccccccoce 4,076 +296.9 3,410 +316.9 83.7 
Region X: 
ATI DW NBeccccccccccccoce 8,270 +108.7 6,364 tT15.1 77.0 
Californiscerccccccccces 322,461 +62.1 261,123 +58.7 81.0 
NOVad be ccoccccvcceccccce 4,050 3, 384 +81.8 83.6 
OTEZONe cccccevecevesecos 38,519 33,099 +25.8 85.9 
Washington. ceoccccccccce 95,059 48,566 +26.4 88.2 
Territories; 
Alaskdsccocvecccsoccoec 4,186 +43.6 91.4 
Hawaliscecerssccscccces 3,181 ~20.9 90.1 


1/ Includes some determinations for claimants who had sufficient wage credits but who did not establish a benefit 
year because of a disqualification. 
2/ Pertly estimated by Bureau of Imployment Security. 
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Appendix table E-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, June 1949 


[Pata corrected to July 20, 1949/ 


I Average weekly insured 
Initial claims Continued claims 1/ All unex # vyment Total unemployment unemploynent 4/ 






















Veterans 
State Weeks Benefits =e 
wy Gane New Compensable compensated paid 3/ joer ana 
Claimants | claimants program 
Total, 51 States. | J/ 1,523,003/8/ 604,000 8,778,265 |8/ 3,710,000] 7, 728, 661 1a/ 7,861,000] $154, 694, 5a 555,235 
Region I: 
Connecticut... 119,578 5,255,113 12,098 
Matha. cases. < 40, 761 5, 687 
Massachusetts 317,479 a1, 148 
New Hampshire.. 39, Ou eh 
104, 636 ae 
11,497 1, O43 
4144 1,072 
189, 382 18,059 
478, 702 (12/) (12/ ) 55,754 
Pennsylvania... 117,146 (12/) 639, 859 60,999 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col... 6, 808 17, 4o8 2,417 
Maryland....... 56, 227 166, 629 5, 670 
North Carolina. 106, 487 165,081 14,541 
Virginia....... 63,279] 118,175 9, 548 
West Virginia. . yas 96,199 10, 750 
Region IV: 
Kentucky....... 38,076] 122,398 11, 460 
Michigan...... a 112,392] 361,089 29, 350 
(Sepa seen 149,443] 349,836 42,179 
Region V: 
Illinois..... es 201, 04 371,669 71,106 
Indiane........ 65,3 158, 64 16, 684 
Minnesota...... 18, 745 9, 602 
Wisconsin...... 36, 829 10,470 
Region VI: 
Alabama........ 33,070 9, 400 
i 7 ey 9, 491 15,876 
Georgia..... aA 2,11 12, 205 
Mississippi.... 14,5 3, 881 
South Carolina. 21,239 6,374 
Tennessee...... 74, 018 13,013 
Region VII: 
TONY ee towns 14,507 2,897 
Kansas......... 8,121 2,044 
Missouri....... 74, 217 11, 602 
Nebraska...... « 2,784 710 
North Dakota... 583 150 
South Dakota... 811 2 
Region VIII: 
Pee 12, 602 4, 660 
2 14, 200 6,373 
yr 2,241 1, 787 
3 10, O11 6,292 
950 17, 043 16,510 
Region IX: 
856 7, 902 3, 334 
660 2, 984 591 
be 999 708 
aa , 606 1,186 
1,185 233 
Region X: 
7,794 3, 470 
459, 209 41,797 
2,830 388 
16,071 4 708 
103, 243 3,297 6, 678 
Territories: 
4, 231 2,590 (14/) 
20,191 6, 711 (iu/) 





In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision for filing such claims. 

Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

Includes partial and part-total unemployment, 

Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total, 

Includes 43,130 transitional claims which do not represent new unewnloyment. 

Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania. 

Includes estimates for New Hampshire. 

Includes estimates for Mississippi, Nebraska, and New Hampshire, 

Includes estimates for Connecticut, Illinois, Mississippi, Nebraska, and New Hampshire, 

Data not received. 

Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis, 

14/ Data not available. 


BIBER roimricte ior 
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Appendix table E-3.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 
payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, Juns 1949 


[Pata corrected to July 20, 1949] 


Claims P. ents 
maids eS caer Cosine epee ays 
and Weeks Amount of 





Total, 51 States...... aesaretias id 396,546 1/ 292, 348 1/ $5,892,598 
Region I: 
Connecticut......c.6 189, 099 
Maine@ss sects s e.clee een 930 
Massachusetts...... 270, 183 
New Hampshire...... (1/ ) 
Rhode Island....... 121,86 
Vermonte.snccaew cite 36, 022 
Region II 
Delaware........+-. 17,231 
New Jersey......... 213,127 
New York........... 74S, S47 
Pennsylvania....... 240, 480 
Region III: 
Dist; ‘of’ Coli... . 7% 45, 104 
Maryland,.......... 116,162 
North Carolina..... 41, 666 
Virginle:cuscr.: -<e 80, 295 
West Virginia...... 69,599 
Region IV; 
Kentucky.......--.. 61, 352 
Michigan. vss’; 0 sci e 201, 921 
Chigvee: gt ee 331, 378 
Region V: 
111 inofs.. ie... ‘ 646, 356 
Indiana sviclciet cc cles 106, 944 
Minnesota........-. 25,857 
Wisconsin. ;: °. 5-00 24, 590 
Region VI: 
AlaGanas. svc e+ sos 45, 075 
Florida sons evs scae 89, 288 
Georgia... «ness c- tee 63,427 
Mississippi........ » 942 
South Carolina..... » 582 
Tennessee.......-.. 88,160 
Region VII; 4 
LOWS ccsce ces cite calee 19, 
Keneassvonhauwcetis iz’ Bag 
Missouri......cccce 71, 258 
Nebraska,.......... (1/) 
North Dakota....... » 982 
South Dakota....... ,O13 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas.........0. 26, 972 
Lodi sianaen <6 x>inae 3, 354 
New Mexico......... 28,159 
Oklahoma........... i 
Poras si sess bikes 90, 938 
Region IX; 
Colorado........... 35,39 
AGSNO Cs sees se uaine 9,729 
NOnGAND. «6 o:c.cc 3's sues 12,075 
ES 2 a 12,50 
Wyoming........-.0. 15eis 
Region X; 
ari csoussi yee. 36,186 
California......... 1, 030, 005 
Nevada......cccces 33,581 
Ore gonia2s eh sadevs 53, 942 
Washington......... 121, 310 
Territories: 
Alaska...........4. 136,151 
Bavalicy. 2.008 12,179 


1/ Excludes Nebraska and New Hampshire; data not received. 
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Appendix table F-1.--Collections, interest, benefits paid, and status of fund, by State, 
quarter and 12 months ending June 30, 1949 1/ 


[Beta corrected to Angust 1, 1949] 








Funds available for Benefits,5/ 12 months 





benefits,2 r a 
‘une i 
Region Funds available | Collections 3/ | Interest 4/|Benefits paid 5/ sya. 50.3709 3 
and for benefits, 2/ Apr.—June Apr.-June Apr.-June 
State Mar. SI; 1949 1949 glug Percent of 
Amount taxable 
wages 6/ 
eek WE ca U/ $7.52, 655, 266| 8/ $252, 256, 910] $39, 568, 267| 9/ $436,223, 000|7/ 10/ $7, 309,303,563] 9/ 9.3 |/ $1,192,707,000] 9/ 145 
Region I: 

Connecticut... 184, 856, 328 pe hed 966, 400 13, 816, 252 175,191, 2 11.0 29,486,186 1.9 
Maine.:/...-.. 42,095,788 8/1, 229 2 oe 222, 800 9 3, 269,000 19), Y, Soe’ tas 53 { g/ 10.6 8,266,000] 9/ 2.1 
Massacmsetts. 164, 401, 024 12, 067, 658 831,487 33, i Beery uy 79, 290, 351 2.4 
New Hampshire. {fess ore 135, 498 3, 386, 376 er 838, 319 8.4 7,237,739 2.4 
Rhode Island.. U ere 078 2,041, 574 202, 117 11,792, 614 VU 33, 726, 2 6.2 25, 655, 885 4,7 
Vermont....... 594, 903 512, 486 87,160 1,203, 781 15,990, 767 163 2,518,179 1.8 

Region II 

Delaware.....- 15, 093, 358 387,917 80, 610 4o4,123 15,137, 703 T.1 1,154, 323 5 
New Jersey.... Vy 453-811, 575 11,664,084! 2,409,099 23,533, 388 Y/ Wes, 357, 370 13.4 64, 878, 661 2.0 
New York...... 995, 798, 38 24,899,466] 5,203,809 78,551, 036 947, 350, 913 8.7 259 , 062, 353 2.4 
Pennsylvania. . 632,839, 12 18,047,444! 3,373,923 28,817,294 625,977, 467 8.7 71, 607, 708 1.0 

Region III: 

fotats of Col.. 45,255,118 797, 637 241, 761 1,068, 903 4: 225, 614 9.3 3, 334, ae At 
Maryland...... 127,886,116 4,026, 504 681,569 8,447,090 124,140,107 10.9 18, 387, 2 1.5 
North Carolina 154, 791, 720 4, 386, 833 833,789 5,421, 324 154, 591,078 12.1 12, 767, 620 1.0 
Virginia...... 83,821, 288 2,008, 333 5, 481 3, 643, 564 82,625, 7:9 8, 968, 209 9 
West Virginia. 89,630,132 5,347, 70 432,778 3,690, 745 91,777,759 9.0 8.606, 450 8 

Region IV: 

"Pexticky atest 116, 335, 749 3, 724, 562 622,472 4,020, 090 116, 662, 693 14,2 9, 832,905 re 
Michizgan...... 293, ay T42 22,058,002] 1,596,484 20,437, 830 296, 927, + 398 6.9 50, 056, 480 1.2 
Melee Cy wists 557,465, 387 11,283,331] 2,993,899 17, 317,76 554, 424,9 10.2 37,163,212 | 

Region V: 
TIA nis... <5. 513, 958, 629 17, 325,675| 2,740,790 ep 22 Lie Heed sate 4 8.4 70, 378, 496 1.2 
Indiana....... 192,851,815 4, 282,118] 1,025,720 os 190, 673,5 8.4 17,801,592 8 
Minnesota..... 123, 711,863 3, 616, 808 658,916 5 — ou 124, 253, 061 10.1 9,038,2 af 
Wieconsin..... 218, 912, 369 3,269, 10] 1,177,972 562,539 218, 792, 525 12.2 10, 703, 303 : 
Region VI 

ba Seago a ir , 386 3,022, 216 bbe Tou 4 » 813. 338 60, 847, 027 6.8 12, 355, £59 1.4 
Florida....... 8, 310 2, 220,570 999 2,461, 510 74, 592, 310 9.2 8,159,471 1.0 
Georgia....... ie 269, 306 3,293, 739 550, 620 3, 733,397 102, 373,539 10.0 9, 333, 382 9 
Mississippi... 44, 068,160 1,026, 253 235, 542 a ip. 727 43, 558, 227 13.9 4, 706, 743 1.5 
South Carolina 53, 981,565 1,816, 286, 600 > 443,516 52, 641,593 8.5 7,827,072 125 
Tennessee..... 102, 852, 940 4, 373,533 545, 863 551, 834 101, 212, 550 9.8 17,859, 974 Ls 

Region VII; 
RS eA 86, 850, 921 2, 668,199 465,157 1,478,775 88,505, 501 Pes 3,959, 582 5 
Wanda. .csc ses 62, 686, 609 1,439, 745 337, 859 1, 338, 338 eo » 123,910 11.5 seintaeee 7 

Missouri..... : 182,973,513 6, 266, 002 991, 342 5,972, 922 »257,9 10.5 » 976, 726 1.0 
Nebraska...... 33,876,15 35,11 182, 078 502, 230 “oh 089,1 9.8 rt ae rat 4 
North Dakota..: 8,476, 62 25, 821 45,967 201, 787 8, 746, 628 9.1 7 
South Dakota. . 9, 375, 242 114, 783 49, 750 197,522 9, 282, 253 8.3 ae 5 

Region VIII; 
Arkansas...... 38,143,899 1,573, 19 eg 2, 020, 685 37, 900, 080 9.6 5,180,517 yes, 
Lonisiana..... 101, 289, 567 4,085, 725 5ul,, 664 4,976, 628 100, 943, 528 11.9 11,016, hog a2 
New Mexico.... 19, 446, ob O44 4s1 106,127 427 20, 092, 227 10.2 1,104, 825 6 
Oklahoma...... 47,116,145 2,212, 302 253,105 1,777, 82 47, 804, 229 7.6 5, 246, 8 
Mexas scenes . 205, 085, 261 6,954,012] 1,116,875 3, 896, 209, 232,174 8.0 8,117,898 <a 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 54, 210, 901 742, 145 291, 000 786,776 54, 456, 438 12.0 2,034,978 4 
Tdaticey <0 do 23,895, 902 974,453 129,166 509, 037 24! 4a6, 276 11.9 2.270.998 1.2 

Montana....... 29,176,126 aera 4 157,192 672,118 29, 671, 586 13.3 1,913, 9 
Wtab esc 2s oon 32, 400, 738 863, 174, 258 878,515 32, 560, 174 11.5 4, 235, 752 1.5 
Wyoming.....-. 12,143, 723 372,25 65,720 214, 260 12, 367, 398 9.2 584, 830 ; 

Region X: 

r ger ae ee ne 27, 858, 684 1,048, 695 150, 589 719, 858 28, 338, 10.9 2, 364, hos 9 
California.... Y 6n,14, 690 32,203, 919 3,463, 287 69,902, 826 U 637.2 ev, on 9.7 210, 237. 377 3.2 
Nevada........ 13, 348, 747 375,1 11,273 5,982 15. a 1915 13.7 1, AT 5, 905 1.5 
Oregon........ 81, 665,597 3, 351, 672 439, 205 go Orbe , 672 94, 802 10.1 12, 805,689 1.6 
Washington.... 143,140, 062 9, 224, 408 730, 327 532, 485 ats 12, 72 10.9 25,526, 255 1.9 

Territories 
Alaska........ 10,6 TOG 249, 289 ofall 775,129 10, 166, 283 11.6 2,216, Bie 2.5 
ee eae s siaisie 23, 676,717 12h, 70 883,521 23, 558, 099 10.7 2, 619, 998 1.2 





! 
! 


U/ Data reported by State agencies except intereet which is credited and reported by Treasury. 

e/ Represents sum of balences at end of month in State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust 
funds . 

3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for 
dishonored contritution checks. Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, 
where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama; and one-fourth of 1.0 percent in New Jersey. Experience rating, operative 
in 51 States, modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

y/ Intereet represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 

7 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and tignsfers under interstate combined wage plan; excludes benefits paid under RUBS progran. 

Taxable wages for 12 months ending June 1949 partly estimated. 
Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, witbdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 
Excludes Maine for June; data not aveilatle. 
. June data estimated for Maina. 
10/ Includes funds available as of May 31, 1949 for Maine. 
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Table G3a.--Number of claimants involved in appeals, by State, June 1949 





[Pata corrected to July 21, 1949/ 





Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 












































and 
State Number 
Number Number Number 
ae pending| Number disposed pending| Number disposed pending| Number disposed pending 
received sae end of jreceived of end of jreceived of end of jreceived of end of 
month 
Total, 51 states 2/| 18,237 | 16,800 | 28,207] 3,754 | 2,657 | 8,359 | 2,6 _| 3,278 | 6,053 |5/ 1,248|4/ 3,217|3/30, 36 
Region I: : 
Connecticut..... 310 SBS 248 23 1 180 --= -—= w= ae ae, —<— 
Maine 2f ines... es 123 9 80 2 al 1 4 7 3 0 0 ) 
Massachusetts... 1,187 1,57 1, 730 12 9 9e <= == =<- aiees ae = 
New Hampshire... 89 93 131 0 1 0 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Rhode Island 2/. ee 61 = Bee 0 = --- 27 --- --- 3 aoe 
Vermont......... 43 16 97 15 0 15 2 4 4 0 0 0 
Region II; 
Delaware....... : 39 35 82 2 2 0 8 6 8 2 0 2 
New Jersey...... 4,179 1,538 5, 613 0 8 315 596 607 355 0 3 0 
New York........ 1,773 2,219 3,965 128 269 235 376 261 1,098 14 1 98 
Pennsylvenia.... 983 821 1,579 87 36 T11 168 14g 238 0 fo) 986 
Region III: 
Dint}),of4001, «tie 15 15 15 7 0 7 0 0 0 0 fe) 0 
Maryland........ 734 650 649 0 fe) (0) 104 76 55 0) 5 0 
North Carolina. io 291 308 ) 0 0 23 605 22 4 0 4 
Vingintecssessce 128 83 210 0 0 0 2 9 3% 4 3 2 
West Virginia... 324 407 435 2 1 15 119 76 167 0 yy 2 
Region IV: 
Kentucky........ 184 82 289 800 fo) 800 10 18 56 0 0) 0 
Michigan....... s 732 758 1,286 27 27 1,417 179 144 890 aia! 1 33 
Ohic ite. seeeias ss. 923 775 2,405 32 15 980 299 281 751 5 6 202 
Region V: 
TIDInOl avi cst ee 1,089 816 | 1,879 0 0 0 199 30 1,04 3/ 769) 3/ 818) 3/2h, 927 
Tndtaneicease cause 246 296 330 321 147 301 26 1 3 20 2,209 1,476 
Minnesota....... 106 115 113 10 13 6. 22 6 28 0 0 0 
Wisconsin....... ous 202 462 2 0 6 38 39 69 0 te) 5 
Region VI 
Alabama........ F 435 387 4o7 (0) (0) fe) 41 52 253 3 12 10 
Florida.ws.een 119 92 123 il 0 1 10 6 10 0 23 fo) 
Georgia. sun. 114 122 145 0) 0 0) 6 8 8 0 0 ) 
Mississivvi..... 3u 1 18 ) ) 0 2 6 5 (0) 0 0 
South Carolina.. 229 201 290 0 0 0 16 22 10 0 0 (0) 
Tennessee....... 499 712 1,022 0 0 0 80 112 182 0 5 153 
Region VII; 
T Owe che Pe bad 195 267 2ho 0 0 (0) 12 10 10 0 (6) (0) 
Kaneaal pfs vty 9 15 174 Oj 9) a) 11 5 17 0) 0 (0) 
Missouri........ 50 637 663 2.7] 0 2 65 54 230 0 ) 0 
Nebraska........ 38 34 51 0 9 0 eS. a 5 aoe = cae 
North Dakota.... 12 15 ou 64 0 1 2 0 3 0 9) fo) 
South Dakota.... 6 9 1g (0) fe) a) 1 5 at 0 (0) 0 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas........ 149 110 205 18 1 2% 5 8 5 (e) (e) fe) 
Louisiana....... 122 re 204 2 2 fe) 7 22 2 0 0 fe) 
New Mexico...... 5u 2 38 fe) 0) 0 0 fe) fo) 0 Ce) fe) 
Oklahoma,....... 77 85 215) S26t e 23 271 5 , 18 10 0 4g 
Tezn eas cele aioe’ 583 612 597 0 0 0) 58 4 82 0) 0 0 
Region IX; 
Colorado........ ? 62 36 0 0) 0 2 3 1 0 0 ) 
Laan wtoae tens a g 20 fo) 0 0 4 3 4 0 ) fe) 
Moritamna. «sce on = 14 9 14 0 0 0 (e) (0) 0 ) (0) 0 
ate ee Te 4 5 1 0 1 (o) 1 2 1 (a) 0) 0 
WY OMEN aie. alee > 2 g fe) 0 
Region X: 2 - : ; ‘ , : 
ATIGOUA dcp sees 37 27 36 0 0 9 1 2 2 55 (0) 55 
California. .%... 1,453 1,548 1,691] 1,124 490 1,551 159 aux xhe 251 $2 1,759 
MovadAc. asters. 12 15 19 0 0 0 1 1 i 0 0) 9 
OPS Occ cs x06 8 4g 92 107 749 6 748 2 14 3 (0) 2 4 
Washington...... 219 222 511 159 587 45 14 15 37 0) 0 0 
Territories: 
Abe alate rsccce> 6 0 7 0 0 0 ) 0 0 9) a) 0 
Hewat a: i ees A 4 6 (a) 0 0 ) ae 2 = ae on 78 
ay Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hamoshire have only 1 anneals mthority. 
2/ Bxcent for the nwaber of claimants involved in an veals disoositions, all totals exclude data for Rhode Island: comparable 


data not available. 
Includes labor dispute claimant appeals handled by the Director of Labor in Illinois. 


Re 
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Table G 2b:--Appeals decisions: Time lapse between date of filing appeal end date of decision, by State, June 1949 


[Data corrected to July 21, 1949 7 


Lower authority appeals : Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Region 
and 
State 


Percent } rence aactdea within | ded within 


Number Number 
SO days 45 days 75 days 


Percent decided within 


Total, 51 States Bfesee 20.3 49.5 
Region I: 
Connecti cutecccecccseces o-= 
Maineesccecccecscsecces 100.0 
Massachusetts.csccoosce — 
New Hampshireeessocsese --—— 
Rhode Islandesccocseces 85.2 
Vermonteccceccoscsccscces 50.0 
RegionII: 
Delawareeececcccscecese 100.0 
New TOVB6Yccececccscess 72.9 
New York B/ecccvccceece 32.8 
Pennsylveniasceccrscece 75.5 
Region III: 
Diste Of COolseccecccees 0 0 
Maryland eccocccccccvese 85.1 100.0 
North Carolingescccecee 5.3 63.2 
Virginiaesecccccccccecse 63.6 100.0 
West Virginigecsccccoee 12.0 94.0 
Region IV: 
Kentuckyeeccoosecscccce 5.6 88.9 
Michiganeceessccsceceos f¢] 1.6 
OhLOccccvcccvcceccccese 0 62.4 
Region V: 
T1linoiBeccccccccceccece 0 10.3 
Indi anhcosecscececcosce 0 41.7 
Minnesota.scecescccscse 100.0 100.0 
Wisconsinsccoccvecseses 63.9 66.7 
Region VI: 
Alebdamacccccccccvccsere 66.2 0 4.8 
FlOrideeccccscccsccceces 792 50.0 5 62.5 
GOEOTRZ1Asecccccccccccsce 60.7 57.5 0 100.0 
Mississiprlecceccoceses 65.5 16.7 3 83.3 
South Carolindeccececcs 50.6 9565 0 100.0 
TONNESSECceceescocesese 47.4 5.2 6 59.4 
Region VII: 
TOWkecceceeseccceseseoe 33.3 8 100.0 
KONSASes ecccccccacescoes 20,0 0 80.0 
MiSBOUrLeccoccescesesoe 0 0 
Nebrask@ecccseesescvcce pate ne 
North Dakota@ccecscccece 0 o 
South Dakotaescsccesece 0 40.0 
Region VIII: 
ATKANBEBecccccceocesece 8 87.5 
Louisiansiccccccccesceee 16 75.0 
NOW MeXicOcccccccscccce 0 0 
Oklahoma. cccccscceseses 4 0 
TOXOBecccccecccscessons 12 66.7 
Region IX: 
Coloraddcecececcccosces 3 100.0 
Tdahoecescccecccescsece 2 50.0 
MONtTADB es ccccveccecceess 0 0 
Utanerscvccccscvesccvcs 2 100.0 
Wyomingeccoccscccccccee us 100.0 
Region X: 
ATI ZONA. ce cccccccccccses 100.0 
Califormiaccceccccsccce 45.9 
NOVaEdBeccccccccsceccces 100.0 
OTEZON ceseceeseesvecsce 92.3 
Wash ingtoneccecsesccece 92.3 
Territories: 
Alaskacseccccssccscccce 0 


Hawaliccccccsccsccccses 





1/Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/Number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 


3/Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by the Director of Labor in Illinois. 
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Appendix table G4,.--Selected data on contribution operations, by State, January-March 1949 


[Data corrected to June 10, 1949] 










Percent of liable reporting units 
Active subject Status determinations delinquent for contribution 
employers reports 


Fe Wage items | Wage items 


mabe cahta patio interfiled 
—Mar Jan.-Mar. 
employers For quarter ended/For quarter ended 
ae ; seal 1949 5 | pec. 31, 1948 as|Sept. 30, 1943 as 


Percent made 949 | of Dec. 71, 1 
Number within 





3 months 3/ 
Region I: 
Connecticut...... 41.9 689, 541 . 4.692 
Malin. Gihn soues 37.2 (4/) : 567 
Massachusetts. 3.5 1,663, 503 4.132 
New Hampshire 38. 162, ou 6 3.495 
Rhode Island..... 545 439, 659 2.706 
Vermont.......... 55.7 74, 668 “ 336 
Region II: s 
Delaware. :...sc0: 72.2 109, 966 3 2.452 
New Jersey....... 18.3 2,079, 774 . 5.506 
New York......0. : 169, 925 57.9 oo 1.769 
Pennsylvania..... 192,785] 186,748 52.7 4, 273, 558 5.691 
Region III: . 
Dist. of{ Coll... 19, ole 18,206 17.8 275, 32l 3.210 
Maryland......... 39, 967 38,597 TH1 0 5.869 
North Carolina... 14, 752 14,451 63.1 794, 782 7h 2.405 
Virzinias.s ccc es 12, 251 11, 824 . _—- b°2pe 
West Virginia.... T, O42 6,776 55.7 985, 860 . 646 
Region IV: 
Kentucky......... 14, 446 56.2 515, 758 6,276 
Michigan......... 2k, 64g 23.9 1.524 
Ohlocieiter cere 73, O47 4g, 513 
Region V: 
52,523 3.236 
15,155 4s 4 ; 3 0175 
30,593 : 6 697, 69 1.799 
20, 221 : ; 1.365 
9,011 A 2.518 
x - 182 
2 11,87 L 1.398 
Mississippi...... : 5, 832 4 : 1,108 
South Carolina... 5,175 : P 1.741 
Tennessee........ 10, 359 4 621,129 3 2.070 
Region VII: 
LOWAs cascccomeee “2 50K, 45 1.232 
Kangad sccceesiscwe Ae 370,158 0131 
Missouri......... .6 1,114,592 2.255 
Nebraska......... =i 213, 4ol 250 
North Dakota..... 3 59, 836 2.29 
South Dakota..... 8 70, 642 2 2.379 
Region VIII: 
Avkange sits 6. si csr 48.0 4,447 
Louisiana........ 40.8 6,089 
New Mexico....... 15.8 3.269 
Oklahoma,........ 59.5 1.376 
Nexe geese snes 3303 3.748 
Region IX: 
Colorado: «cers 61.8 1.500 
Edaho scot «aes 72.3 3,892 
Montana.......... 32.0 5.814 
Utah ss swisiiee ccna 75.4 157, 281 3.908 
Wyoming.......... 70.4 8h, 952 4g 1.192 
Region X: 
ArT zona cine ee 74.6 148, 832 159, 39 3.087 
California....... 58.6 3,578,290 | 3,770, ae 3.955 
Nevada's isco ce ere yy, ee 86.3 57, 693 57, 693 2.958 
OBG20ns ciety sistas 17, 485 4Y41 456, 283 oss 1.963 
Washington....... 52, 427 53.6 1, 097, 713 = 5.003 
Territories: 
Alagoa ce sash te 2,479 3607 28, 524 33, 201 9,691 
Howe lle «eeveane 8, 894 Tiel 55, uo 50,500 Pond 


1/ Includes those determinations resulting in nonliability for the employer as well as those resulting in liability. 

2/ Not comparable with previous tabulations on time lapse of determinations since those excluded data for subject employers who were 
successors. 

3/ Number of months represents the time elapsed between the date on which the employer first fulfilled the statutory conditions of 
liability and the date on which he was officially advised by the State agency of his liability. 

y/ Includes wage and separation reports; excludes Maine where procedure does not provide for receiving or filing wage items. Also 
excludes Michigan and Wisconsin except for wage and separation reports received; in these States all employers are on a wage-and- 
claim reporting basis. 

5/ For uniform benefit year States these figures reflect information as of the end of the benefit year. Data for States whose benefit 
year ends on other quarters are, therefore, not shown, 

6/ Data not received. 

L/ Estimated by State agency. 

GPO WFSO 6-16={%9-1200-17-079 
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Bureau of Employment Security 





COVERED EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRY DIVISIONS, 1940-48 
MILLIONS OF WORKERS 





TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 








MANUFACTURING 
| 
So, NE 





| 
NONMANUFACTURING 


! | 
FINANCE, TRADE, AND SERVICE 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION TRANSPORTATION, 
COMMUNICAT: ee AND UTILITIES ae 





+] 5 9 ’ ? 
1940 4\ 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
(ESTIMATE) 
NOTE: EFFECTIVE JAN. 1945, EMPLOYMENT REPORTING CHANGED FROM END OF MONTH TO M/ID-MONTH. 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED 
BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS, 1948 





The accompanying tables present the Bureau 
of Employment Security's preliminary summa- 
rization of employment and wage data for 
1948, based on data reported to the employ- 
ment security agencies of the 51 States 
(including the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii) for establishments whose workers 
are protected by the State unemployment 
insurance laws. 1/ The 1.4 million em 
ployers who are subject to the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws submit to the 51 
State agencies each quarter compulsory 
contribution reports which contain their 
figures on employment for each month in the 
quarter, and their total and taxable wages 
and contributions (unemployment insurance 
taxes) for the quarter. By summarizing 
these reports by industry, the State agen= 
cies are able to obtain a virtual census of 
business and industrial activity in the 
State once each quarter, for each of the 
industries represented in the State. 2/ 


Uses of the Data 


The employment and wage data are a measure 
of the extent of unemployment insurance 
coverage, and are an important part of the 
information needed for planning the oper= 
ation of the employment security program, 
both nationally and in the States. 


In addition to their use within the employ- 
ment security program itself, the employer 
contribution reports constitute one of the 
Nation's best sources of economic data for 
use wherever economic indicators are needed. 


The employment data are a direct measure, 
month by month and year by year, of what is 
going on in each of the industries covered. 
For example, an examination of the employ- 
ment changes over the last several years in 
the manufacturing industry division as a 
whole will reveal the effects of pre-war, 


1/ The figures in these tables include a 


small amount of estimation, and will be 
revised when the Bureau publishes final 
figures for 1948, in much more detail, 
next spring. 


2/ For a description of the nature and 
limitations of these data, see the 
appendix following the tables. 


war, and post-war developments, such as the 
increases signalling the beginning of the 
defense program in 1941, the rapid growth 
due to the demand for war materials, the 
falling off after the peak in late 1943 due 
to completion of many war contracts and the 
drawing off of many workers into the armed 
forces, the decline after VE-day, and the 
precipitate drop in the last quarter of 
1945 after VJ-day. There followed the 
rapid conversion to the production of 
peace=time goods at the beginning of 1946, 
and the continuing increase through 1947 
and the first three quarters of 1948 
characterizing an economy operating at 
almost full employment due to the piled-up 
demand for civilian goods of all kinds that 
were not in production during the war, plus 
the demands of our foreign aid program. 


The employment data show in one place the 
end=results of a great many factors oper= 
ating at once, without the necessity for 
most purposes of studying each of the 
factors separately. The apparel industry, 
for example, has been subject to the switch 
in demand from civilian goods to military 
and back to civilian goods again, and has 
moreover been subject to low priorities for 
labor and machinery during the war, 
hampered by material shortages, and 
affected by the imposing of restrictions 
by OPA, and later affected by their 
removal, The apparel industry has been 
pressed to furnish goods when the demand 
far exceeded the supply and price seemed 
no object, and has had to make the adjust 
ment when public reaction to high prices 

in general brought on a buyer's market. 

All these factors combine their effects in 
the employment figures, where in the final 
analysis the collective pressures of public 
desires and demands, and governmental 
regulations, restrictions, and decisions 
find a balance, 


The wage data are also a direct and im» 
portant measure of economic activity. The 
1948 total of $95,741 million is over 70 
percent of total wages and salaries in the 
Nation, and over 42 percent of all national 
income, as estimated by the National Income 
Division in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, The wages of workers 
covered by unemployment insurance are thus 
seen to constitute a very important segment 


1L7-102=pl-of-22-bu 





of the Nation's purchasing power, and their 
detailed distribution by industry and State 
is of great value to an analysis of 
markets, The wage data are of particular 
interest in the past few years because of 
the rising cost of living and rising wage 
rates. The employment and wage data may be 
used to calculate average weekly wages by 
industry and State. When wages for the 
year are divided by 52, and the result by 
average employment for the year, the 
average weekly wages so calculated by 
industry for 1948 and for past periods will 
allow an evaluation of the extent to which 
different industries have shared in the 
general increase in wage rates, 


Persons proposing to start new businesses 
will find the employment amd wage figures 
useful as indicators of the magnitude of 
competition existing in the prospective 
industry and locality. Manufacturing and 
sales concerns use the information to 
determine the distribution of potential 
customers, Research departments in 
colleges and universities, trade associ= 
ations, manufacturers! organizations, 
consumer groups, and labor unions will be 
interested in particular segments of 
industry in connection with marketing 
problems, or in broad trends of the data 
for studies of present economic con= 
ditions and as guide=posts to the future. 


Employment and wage data from unemployment 
insurance records are of vital importance 
to many Federal agencies in times of 
national emergency, when a great many 
details are needed on the composition of 
industry as a whole, and on the movements 
of particular industries, The tabulations 
of covered employment are useful in reveal- 
ing the States and industries within the 
States where increases or reductions in 
covered employment have occurred. The 
tabulations may thus reveal shifts in 
covered employment from one State to 
another. For example, they may reveal 
that employment in the textile industry 
has decreased in one State and increased 
in another, Similarly, earnings may 
decrease in some States and increase in 
others. 


4mong continuing uses by Federal agencies 
are the use of the employment data by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in adjusting 
the levels of its national estimates of 


17=-102-p2—-bu 


employees in nonagricultural establishments 
and adjustment of its national estimates 
and indexes of factory employment and wages, 
and the extensive use of the wage, taxable 
wage, and contributions data by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the 
preparation of estimates by industry, of 
wages and salaries, supplements to wages 
and salaries, and national income. The 
resultant data developed by these agencies 
are in turn widely used for planning by 
private business and governmental groupse 
It is especially important to observe the 
seasonal trends in covered employment in 
confirming the accuracy of estimates of 
employment made previously by the Federal 
Government and State agencies. 3/ 


Content of the Tables 


Table 1 presents 51=State totals of monthly 
employment and quarterly wages for 1938=48, 
showing the growth of unemployment insurance 
coverage. Table 2 shows, for each State, 
the size-of=firm provisions of the State 
laws, the number of subject employers and 
workers with wage credits, and March 1947 
covered employment and its percent of total 
employment in covered industries, The 
unemployment insurance program is thus 
described in terms of employers and employees, 
and the effect which the size-of-firm pro= 
visions have on coverage is shown. Table 3 
distributes the 51<State totals of monthly 
employment and quarterly wages by industry 
division and major industry group, Tables 
4-11 distribute these data by geographic 
area and State, with one table for all 
industries combined, and one table for each 


37 Totals of contribution report data for 


local areas within the States have uses 
in addition to those which may be 
attributed to the State and national 
totals contained in these more general 
tabulations and summaries, For example, 
the trend of covered employment may 
indicate that in the Employment Security 
placement process more staff should be 
allocated to one local employment office 
than to another.: The distribution by 
area of the covered employment within 

a State is also of importance in 
determining the location of employment 
offices, 














industry division. Each of tables 3-11 
includes columns showing the average 
employment and total wages for 1948, and a 
column showing December 1947 employment. 
The December 1947 employment figure has 
been included to furnish accurate December 
to Jamary trends. It has been adjusted 
to be comparable to the 1948 data, by the 
elimination of the effects of changes in 
industry codes for certain employing units 
as of January 1, 1948. These changes were 
due to the correction of codes previously 
assigned in error. 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE TRENDS, 1948 
National nt Trends 


Total covered employment declined from 
December 1947 (33,212,000) to February 1948 
(32,117,000), mainly due to the large 
seasonal decreases in retail general 
merchandise and retail apparel and accesso= 
ries from their annual pre~Christmas peaks, 
A steady increase then contimued through 
September 1948, when the all=time high of 
33,656,000 was reached, 


Employment dropped. some 320,000 below this 
high point by December. This drop was not 
in itself of sufficient importance to 
warrant concern, Similar drops had 
occurred in 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. However, a look at the 
accompanying chart and at the figures 
given in table 3 b revealsthat there has 
been a rather pronounced decline (=520,400) 
in manufacturing employment from September 
to December and a rise of 200,000 at the 
same time in employment in nonmanufactur- 
ing industries. Just over half of the 
mamiufacturing drop was seasonal in food 
and kindred products, Of the other 20 
major industry groups in the manufacturing 
industry division, all but three had small 
drops (10 percent or less) in employment 
between September and December, These 
three were printing, publishing, and 
allied industries, (# 7,700), electrical 
machinery, equipment, and supplies (+ 9,800), 
and transportation equipment (+ 36,400). 
Most of the transportation equipment 
increase is of course due to the contiming 
demand for automobiles, although settlement 
of a strike in an aircraft plant accounted 
for 11,000 workers. 


Employment decreases from September to 
December occurred among some of the non= 
manufacturing industries as. well, among 
them contract construction (=228,900), 
finance, insurance, and real estate 
(11,200, mainly in real estate), and 
service (@ 98,700, general throughout most 
service industries). 


There was a small increase in transporta- 
tion, communication and other public 
utilities employment from September to 
December (¢# 11,200, mainly in services 
allied to transportation), The largest 
increases occurred in industries within 
wholesale and retail trade (# 543,300), 
nearly half a million workers being 
accounted for by the industries retail 
general merchandise (# 417,200) and retail 
apparel and accessories (# 81,300). 


The increase in wholesale and retail trade 
employment noted above did not equal 
corresponding 1946 and 1947 increases 
(561,090 and 607,000 respectively). In 
1946 and 1947 manufacturing employment 
dropped only 13,494 and 9,327, respectively, 
from September. to December, 


National Wage Trends 


Wages of covered workers reached a new high 
in the third quarter of 1948, and again in 
the fourth quarter. The fourth quarter 
figure of $26.2 billion is nearly 10 percent 
higher than that for the third quarter, when 
average employment was a shade higher. 

This is due to the practice of paying 
bonuses near the end of the year. Very few 
industries show less wages in the fourth 
quarter than in the third quarter, mainly 
because bomses more than offset the effect 
of drops in covered employment. 


The large amount of wages for 1948 is due 
to two factors, the high employment and 
high wage rates during 1948. The average 
weekly wage for all covered industries was 
$55e83 in 1948; in 1947 it was $51)59. 
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Table 2.--Statutory coverege provisions, number of subject employers, workers with wage credits, and comnarison of 
covered employment to total emnloyment in covéred industries 


[Corrected to June 15, 19497 





March 1947 covered employment 


Statutory minimun 
number of workers 
for employer 
coverage 1/ 


Subject employers 
as of December 31, 
1948 2/ 


Workers with wege 


Area and State credits, 1947 3/ 


Percent of all 
employment in 
covered 

/ 


industries 4/ 





Meee Tt. SUP State@ as a eelce v5 500s | 455605 case cewedesaees els 1,418,169 5/ 45,600,000 31,792,111 91.7 
Wow England...cccccccccsscccclccccccccccsccvvccccccsvese 133,638 --- 2,698,344 96.2 
Connecticut...s.s+eeeeese++ 4 in 13 weeks 18,576 927 ,000 637,627 94.6 
MOine..ccccccccceccscvecveeto in 20 weeks 4,671 281,000 169,814 83.3 
Massechusetts....+++e++eeeef1 in 20 weeks 94,337 2,150,000 1,460,173 100.0 
New Hamnshire......ee++++++)4 in 20 weeks 5,310 202,000 128,057 92.8 
Rhode Island. csscsccccsvvve| er sdQ0esvessvesecsesecvence 8,674 340,000 239,052 94.8 
Vermont.soscccssecessseseee|S in 20 weeks 2,070 107,900 63,611 82.4 
MAdAle Bast. cccvcccccccccccccfcccvcccccvccccsecscsecvccs 464,752 --- 9,723,489 95.4 
Delawere.ercrcoccccessecceesl in 20 weeks 168,000 84,097 190.0 
District of Columbia......./1 at any time = 394,900 213,42 100,90 
AD Yaa ca lassi wishin’ crew ieisieib hin ne Oats n suai e webs s v8.6 905 ,000 538,153 100.9 
New Jerseysersscsesereeesese|% in 20 weeks 1,980,000 1,280 ,843 93.4 
New York...s.cesessseesoeeee/4 in 15 days 2 6,250,090 4,267,992 92.9 
Pannsvlvanis...sscsesvoeses}l At any time us 3,922,000 2,969,031 100.9 
West Virginis8...ecssseeeeee|/8 in 20 weeks 564,900 369,944 88.3 
Southeast. rccccccccscvecsvccclescssscccscsccvvesesvesseee 137,412 --- 4,356,259 B69 
Aladame..sscsccesseccecesees|S in 20 weeks 8,994 741,000 414 ,289 R6.9 
APKANSESsesccescececeseeess{i in 10 days 25,370 415,000 204,460 100.0 
PlOride. cscececcesssececsse |G in 20 weeks 5/ 12,934 824,000 404,628 79.6 
GOOrgiAcsseerssecseseseeses|S in 20 weeks £98,000 505,264 85.7 
Kentuckyesesscsscceceseeeee|4 in 3 quarters 7/ : 564,000 362,969 92.7 
Louistanteccccocsesescsecess|* in 20 reeks 750,000 411,330 93.8 
Mississivpi..cecesscesseees|G in 20 weeks B 359,000 178,715 70.7 
North Carolinseccesssrecver| ceedreevesvevevesesseeens 994,900 616,148 87.1 
PRO ARTd aks pen asiees eet saps ssc tn a,c sens cose 8 491,000 297,475 87.0 
TONNOSBCC. vececcsevcccencse| seedQeccesececsceceveseees 804,000 485,879 85.9 
PIED rssthasseveusccssel cahdOseacsuccsssacencscese 870,000 475,102 85.2 
SouthWest ccccccccsvesssccsess|oecccsseversssssssessesses --- 1,497,835 81.6 
ATIZONA. cerccccccecessseeeesS in 20 weeks 220,000 100,027 93.7 
New Mexicd....esseceeseeeee}2 in 13 weeks 8/ 188 ,000 77,367 100.0 
Oklehomassessecccesecveseee/S in 20 weeks 525,000 247,888 77.7 
WSR Es Sus Ses Meas sles me ere [nc Ob achaoae ede aecaccys cee 2,053,000 1,072,553 80.5 
PRLEOME Gach eadiss yes vceet piespechecness ptr se advoneees £240,790 --- 9,245,231 29,7 
TLLiInO1S..cocscesceseeveccesO 20 weeks 52,933 3,506 ,000 2,363,417 99.1 
Indiana.ccsccscccccccescsee(G 20 weeks 15,103 1,400,000 869,195 87,1 
Towa. sccccccccccccssesscsce|e 15 weeks 9,907 591,000 322,330 76.4 
SA ee ree tS 20 weeks 24,482 2,370,000 1,571,439 88.5 
Minnesota.cecccesesesseesontl 20 weeks 9 30 095 811,000 522,214 90.5 
MissOUrLecececcvcesecvceece 20 weeks 16,387 1,169,000 749,836 84.3 
O10 ee cesecceccceceseeesece 1 day 72,430 3,370,000 2,140,832 96.4 
Wisconsineccoesccccccccccce 18 weeks 10/ 19,453 1,140,000 705,968 87.9 
NOrthwesteccescevecerccecccer|eseserecresesessssessseeee 66,680 --- 955,418 81.6 
Colorado.,. 8 in 20 weeks 5,610 360 ,000 183,495 78,8 
Tdano.cccccccccccccccccccses{l at any time ly/ 12,893 174,000 79,726 100,90 
KansaS.ececcsecccecscessss0/8 in 20 weeks 12/ 7,359 419,000 218,440 7447 
Montant..,ceccccccccceceeee{l in 20 weeks 13/ 12,523 195,000 64,639 100.0 
Nebr2ske..eeceseceeeceseeee|/8 in 20 weeks 14/ 274,000 148,022 74.3 
North Dakotasscscseeeseesse/8 in 20 weeks 782 ,000 36,753 65.7 
South Dakota.ccescccessceve| oocdeccveveservvesseseces 82,000 45,769 67.0 
Utaleccccccsecccscvcccccecesl at any time 15/ 210,000 113,404 100.0 
Wyoming.s.ssseccceccceceevesl at any time 16/ 109,000 45,170 100.0 
Far West.ccccvcccecerccsssesel scecsesceesesscesssssvsses --- 3,204,652 99.2 
California. cccccsccccscesesl at any time 17/ 4,350,000 2,390,221 100.0 
Novada....sscccccssecesessetl at any time 18 100,000 36,514 100.9 
OPegON.cccosccsccvecosescees’ in 1 day 19 524,000 291,262 91.4 
Washington. sscccceeseoesesssl St any time 823,000 486 ,655 100.0 
Alaska. cccccccccccccccscccecesl at any tim 65,000 15,696 100.0 
Hawail.ccocodscocsccvcscsscccselessd0secscccscesscscesccess , 170,000 94,987 100.0 


af An employer becomes subject to the State unemnloyment insurance law when he has employed the specified minimum number of workers on at least 
1 day in esch of the specified number of weeks within the current or rreceding calendar year; coverage provisions shown are in effect for 
1947 and 1248, 

2/ A subject employer is an employing unit or group of units which is subject to the State unemployment insurance law and for this purpose is 
considered 1 legal entity. 

3 Estimated number of different workers who have earned some wages in covered employment in the State during 1947, Data for 194% not available. 

4/ For States with size-of-firm linitations, noncovered segment of employment in covered industries besed on data furnished by the Bureau of 
Old-Age end Survivors Insurance. 

5/ Total adjusted for duplication of workers earning wages in more than 1 State during year. Unadjusted total is 51,880,000, 
Or, prior to July 1, 1947, wages of $5,000 in a calendar quarter of the current or preceding calendar year. 

2 Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calender quarters. 

B/ Or wages of $450 in « calendar quarter. i 


’ 9/ But 8 in 20 weeks for employers located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 or more population. 


10/ Or wages of $6,000 in vreceding calendar year. Includes employers with wages of $10,000 in a calendar quarter townrd which not more than $1,000 
per employee need be counted. 

11/ And wages of $75 ($78 vrior to July 1, 1947) in a calendar quarter, 

2/ Or 25 in 1 week. 

Or wages of $500 in a calendar yearo 

r wages of $10,000 in a calendar year. 

d wages of $140 in 4 calendar quarter. 

A wages of $500 in a calender year. 

d wages of $100 in a calendar quarter. 

d wages of $225 in 2 calendar quarter. 

d wages of $500 in same calendar quarter. 
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$5,199,551 | $6,092,230 


Tadle 9.--Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State wemployment insurance laws Vv. by area and State, 1948 


Industry division - wholesale and retail trade 


[iin thousands; corrected to June 15, 1949/ 
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semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the year or quarter. See table 2 for statutory 


sise-of-firm coverage provisions, 
B/ sMjasted so as to de comparable with 1946 date. Pigures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial reclassifications which did not result from changes in employere' nature of business. 
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Table 11.—Estimated monthly employment and quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws y, by area and State, 1948 


Industry division - service 
Zin thousands; corrected to June 15, 19497 
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$1,655,463 3 $1,748,008 
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Figures for all States are adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial reclassifications which did not result from changes in employers’ nature of business. 
1 from coverage of eleemosynary and non-profit institutions. 


Affected by decrease in employment of 9.0 thousand in October due to renova 


Adjusted so as to be comparable with 194g data. 


size-of-firm coverage provisions. 


Y Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month and total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods ending within the year or quarter. See table 2 for statutory 
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APPENDIX 
NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
Derivation of Estimates 


The estimates shown in this release are of 
two types. Many State employment security 
agencies submitted quarterly to the Bureau 
of Employment Security reports which 
summarized employment and wage data for all 
firms known to be subject to the State unem- 
ployment insurance law. Most firms report 
their employment and wage data promptly, 

as a part of the quarterly contribution 
report due the month after the close of 
each quarter, For firms late in submitting 
their contribution reports to the State 
agencies, however, there were included 
estimates based on the firms' experience 
for earlier periods. The number cf State 
agencies submitting this type of report 

was 27 for the first quarter, and increased 


during the year to 36 for the fourth quarter. 


Estimates of this type are incorporated 

in this release as submitted. The 

other type of estimate was prepared in the 
Bureau of Employment Security, by applying 
trends from “identical-firm" reports sub= 
mitted by the remaining State agencies to 
"benchmarks" established by the agencies' 
final 1947 reports. The identical-firm 
reports contain two consecutive quarters' 
data for the firms that had submitted the 
required reports for both quarters to the 
State agency. Since the use of identical- 
firm trends does not allow completely for 
the effect of firms newly established or 
added to coverage, certain adjustments were 
made by the State agencies to the identical- 
firm reports, and certain modifications 
were made by the Bureau in the estimating 
techniques, in order to minimize the down- 
ward bias that would otherwise result. (For 
1949 and thereafter, all State agencies 
will be submitting reports of the type 
first described; the data reported by the 
State agencies and summarized by the Bureau 
will then be in the nature of a census each 
quarter of all liable firms.) 


Employment Data 


Employment, as reported on the quarterly 
contribution reports and tabulated by the 
State agencies, is the number of workers 
earning wages in employment covered by State 
UI laws during the pay period of each type 
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(weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest 


the 15th of the month. The pay period will 
vary in both ending date and length, from 
employer to employer. For most employers, 
the employment count will be the number of 
workers earning wages during a seven-day 
period, not necessarily a calendar week, 

An employer who pays on more than one basis 
(such as production employees weekly and 
office employees semimonthly) reports a 
figure that is the sum of the mmber of 
workers earning wages on the payroll of 
each type ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, 


The employment count includes all corpo= 
ration officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, clerical workers, wage earners, 
persons on paid vacations, piece workers, 
and part-time workers. Workers are counted 
even though, in the latter months of the 
year, their wages may be nontaxable for 
unemployment insurance purposes because the 
$3,000 limit has been exceeded (an employer 
pays contributions on only the first $3,000 
of an employee's wages during the calendar 
year}. The employment count excludes 
workers who earned no wages during the 
applicable (nearest the 15th) pay periods 
because of strikes or work stoppages, 
temporary lay-offs, illness, or unpaid 
vacations. Workers who earned wages during 
part of a month are not counted unless the 
wages were earned during the pay periods 
for which the count was taken. 
persons and non-salaried entrepreneurs are 
not included in the employment count. 


Employment figures based on pay=roll counts, 
as are the UI figures, may be used to 
represent both the number of workers earn= 
ing wages and the number of jobs at which 
wages were earned during the pay periods 
covered by the pay rolls. Pay roll counts 
are widely used in measuring employment 
because they are relatively easy to obtain 
for most establishments, and simple to 
define. Such employment figures will over- 
state slightly both the number of full-time 
and part-time jobs in which wages were 
earned, and the number of different workers 
earning wages. There will be less over= 
statement in a 7=day than in a one-month 
pay period. The job overstatement results 
because the figures are basically counts 

of the number of names appearing on pay 
rolls, and more than one name will be 
counted for a single job when one worker 


Self-employed 


e 





replaces another during the pay period. 

The worker overstatemant results if a worker 
goes from one job to another during the pay 
period, or holds two jobs simultaneously, 

so that his name appears on more than one 


pay roll. Job overstatement is thus due 

to turnover within the pay period, and 
worker overstatement is due to turnover 
within the pay period plus duplication from 
dual or miltiple job-—holding. It is 
believed that most jobs are filled in less 
time than it takes most workers to find 
new jobs, so that there will be more job 
overstatement than worker overstatement due 
to turnover. The difference, however, will 
probably fall short of the additional 
worker overstatement due to mitiple job- 
holding. 


The pay roll count, on the other hand, does 
not count as employed those persons "with 
a job but not at work"—-those who had a 
job at which they earned no wages during 
the pay period because they were tempo- 
rarily absent because of vacation, illness, 
industrial dispute, bad weather, or layoff 
with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days. 1/ 


The discrepancies menticned in the second 
preceding paragraph apply to the use of the 
employment figure to represent jobs and 
workers, and do not necessarily imply 
deficiencies in the measurement of "employ= 
ment", Kmployment must perforce be 
measured for a period of time longer than 
a day and preferably as long as a week, in 
order to avoid the effect of holidays, 
variations in employment on different days 


1/7 Persons so described are counted as 


employed, in the Current Population 
Survey of the Bureau of the Census, if 
they did no work and were not looking 
for work during the survey week, The 
Census figures on employment also differ 
from pay=-roll count figures in that they 
do not count more than once persons who 
work for more than one establishment, 
and in that they count self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers who 
worked 15 or more hours in the survey 
week. However, for Censuses such as 

the Census of Mamfactures and the 
Census of Business, the information is 
obtained from establishments, and the 
employment count is defined the same 

as for unemployment insurance reports. 


of the week, etc. The period of time 
should preferably be no longer than a week, 
to hold to a minimum the effect of turn- 
over; whenever employment is measured for 
pay periods longer than weeks, turnover will 
be greater, The overstatement occuring 
during a week may be considered permissible, 
because it results from a commonly accepted 
viewpoint regarding employment. For 
example, it is usually thoughtreasonable 

to consider as emoloyed during a week a man 
who has held a job for some part of that 
week, and hence it is permissible to count 
as employed each of two men who have held 
the same job at different times during the 
week, 


Lionthly employment figures based on nearest 
the 15th period counts may be used to 
measure month=to-month trends and to compare 
one industry with another, with assurance 
that such comparisons are valid, and not 
affected by random fluctuations, 


Wage Data 


Wages, as reported on the quarterly contri~ 
bution reports and tabulated by the State 
agencies, are in most States the total 
amount of compensation paid by the employer 
during the quarter, for services performed, 
whether or not they were performed during 
the calendar quarter. A few State laws 
specify that the wages reported shall be 

on a able basis, i.e., for services 
performed during the quarter. Under most 
State laws and/or regulations, wages 

include bonuses, the cash value of meals 

and lodging when supplied, and tips and 
other gratuities. Employer contributions 
for old-age and survivors insurance, for 
unemployment insurance, for workmen's 
compensation, and for private pension and 
welfare funds, although generally considered 
supplementary to wages and salaries, are not 
included in wages for the purposes of 
reporting to employment security agencies. 
Emoloyee contributions for the same purposes, 
and money withheld for income taxes, union 
dues, etc.e, are included as wages, even 
though they are deducted from the worker's 
pay envelope. 


Also reported on the quarterly contribution 
reports are taxable wages, which are that 
part of wages subject to the unemployment 
insurance tax, and employer contributions; 
an employer pays contributions on only the 
first $3,000 of an employee's wages during 
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the calendar year, Employee contributions 
for unemployment insurance are also 
reported in the States providing for them. 
Summary tabulations of taxable wage and 
contributions data will appear from time 
to time in the "Employment Security 
Activities" or in supplements thereto. 


Average Earnings 


As mentioned earlier, data on wages and 
average employment in the accompanying 
tables may be used for calculating, with 
reasonable accuracy, average weekly earn- 
ings of employed covered workers during a 
quarter or year. The average weekly wage 
may be computed by dividing wages for the 
quarter by 13 (or wages for the year by 
52) te derive a figure on wages paid during 
the average week of the period, which can 
then be divided by the corresponding 
figures on average employment. This pro- 
cedure assumes that "average employment" 
is approximately the same as "employment 
in an average week", an assumption justi- 
fied by the fact that the pay periods for 
which employment is reported are in most 
cases Single weeks, Because of the near- 
identity of jobs and employed workers in 
the employment count, the figure calculated 
in this way may be considered as the 
average weekly wage either per employed 
covered worker or per covered job. 


These data cannot be used to calculate 
average annual or quarterly wages of 
workers because the number of different 
workers employed at one time or another 
during an entire quarter or year, and hence 
sharing in the wages paid for that quarter 
or year, is substantially larger than the 
average mumber counted as employed in the 
middle pay periods of each month of the 
quarter or year, due to turnover, short- 
time jobs, etc, Average covered employ- 
ment in the United States in 1948 was 33.0 
million, but the wages paid for covered 
employment during that year were distributed 
among an estimated 45.9 million different 
workers, The latter figure ("workers with 
wage credits") should be used in calcu= 
lating average annual wages per covered 
worker. Unfortunately, this figure is 

not generally available from the unemploy- 
ment insurance program except for annual 
State and national totals (without 
quarterly or industry breakdowns) and even 
these figures as a rule are not as accurate 
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as the data on average employment. Much 
more extensive data on annual per capita 
earnings of workers can be obtained from 
tabulations prepared from old-age and 
survivors insurance records and from 
special studies prepared by some State 
employment security agencies from their 
employee wage record files, 


Limitations of Coverage 


In comparing covered employment and wage 
data for one State with that of another, 
differences in the size-of-firm provisions 
should be taken into account, since in 
industries such as trade and service where 
small firms predominate the exclusion of 
these small firms will affect the data 
markedly, 2/ Likewise, when the covered 
employment and wage data are compared 
directly with other employment and wage 
series, the industry exclusions of the 
unemployment insurance laws (agriculture, 
railroads, etc.) should be taken into 
account, It is estimated that the exemption 
of small firms by State laws in 1948 
excluded about 8s percent of the wage and 
salary workers in covered industries. Also 
excluded in an everage week of 1948 were 
approximately 1.7 million agricultural 
laborers, 6.3 million self-employed farmers 
and unpaid family workers, and 6.1 million 
non-agricultural self-employed workers. 
Other wage and salary workers in non- 
agricultural employment excluded from 
coverage were about 5.3 million Federal, 
State, and local government workers; about 
1.6 million railroad workers who were 
covered by the railroad unemployment 
insurance system; and approximately 3.1 


2/7 The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has tabulated for 1946 and 
1947, by county and industry, March 
employment and first quarter taxable 
wage data unaffected by this limitation, 
since small employers as well as large 
report regularly to that Bureau, The 
tabulations have been published by the 
Department of Commerce in a series of 
Bulletins entitled: "Business Estab- 
lishments, Employment and Taxable Pay 
Rolls Under Old=Age and Survivors 
Insurance Program", Bulletins for 1947 
may be obtained from: the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, De C. 








million workers employec in private homes, 
in maritime industries, and by non-profit 
religious, charitable, scientific, and 
educational organizations. 


Data by industry 


For 1938-41, State agencies submitted to 
the Bureau of Employment Security quarterly 
and annual employment and wage reports with 
the employing units classified, according 
to the activities in which they were 
engaged, into 80 "major industry groups". 
Each group was identified by a 2-digit 
industry code and corresponding title, the 
codes and titles being those of the 1939 
edition of the Social Security Board 
Industrial Classification Code. Beginning 
with 1942, the State agencies changed to 
the 1942 edition of the Code and submitted 
their annual reports with employment and 
wage data subclassified into 402 "industry 
groups", each identified by a 3-digit 
industry code, and their quarterly reports 
with the data classified into 77 major 
industry groups. For 1947 and thereafter, 
data for the manufacturing industries were 
classified according to the codes and 
titles of the 1945 edition of the Standard 
Industrial Classification Mammal, This 
raised the number of 3=digit industry 
groups to 406, but left the number of 
2—digit codes unchanged. Beginning with 
data for 1949, quarterly reports will be 
submitted on a 3-digit industry basis, and 
there will be no anmual reports. 





Although the employment and wage reports 
submitted to the Bureau by the State agen= 
cies do not carry industry detail beyond 
the 3—Jigit level, most of the States 
classify employers and/or establishments 
in their own records to 4-~digit industries, 
of which there are 772. 


The objective in industry classification is 
to have each place of business coded on the 
basis of its principal activity. If a firm 
conducts different activities at its 
various establishments, separate industry 
codes are assigned to each establishment, 
with some exceptions where the establish~ 
ments are small, If a firm is engaged 
primarily in manufacturing but also 
operates retail outlets, separate employ- 
ment and wage data are reported to the 
State agency for each of these functions. 
‘Also, employers operating in more than one 
State must submit separate reports on their 


operations within each State. Thus employ= 
ment and wages for multi-unit employers are 
classified under the industrial activity 

and State in which they are operating, 

rather than according to the primary industry 
or location of the reporting employer. The 
industry codes are assigned by the State 
agencies to each of the employers and/or 
establishments, based on "nature-of-business" 
reports submitted by the employers. 


Frequently firms will change their activi- 
ties over a period of time so that the 
industry code assigned, on the basis of the 
nature-of=business information available 
earlier, wil] no longer be applicable, It 
is therefore necessary to assign new 
industry codes to such firms. In order to 
prevent sharp breaks in the employment 
trends of the industries affected, the data 
for a unit whose code is being brought up 
to date is "wedged" into the new industry 
and out of the old over a period of usually 
6 months, by shifting successively larger 
proportions of the unit's employment and 
wage data from the old to the new code, 
This assumes that the unit has changed 
activities gradually over the 6 month period. 
Some gradual conversions of activity have 
been wedged into the 1948 data shown in 
this release. 


Data shown in these tables for agriculture, 
forestry and fishing do not approach the 
actual employment in these industries, since 
only small segments of these industries are 
covered by the State laws, The data are 
shown here separately so that persons wish=- 
ing to add estimates of agricultural employ- 
ment obtained from other sources to UI 
non-agricultural employment may eliminate 
duplication by first subtracting the portion 
covered by UI. 


Availability of More Detailed Data 


As stated earlier, the quarterly reports on 
which these tables are based are by 2=digit 
industry, so that data for 1948 from these 
reports cannot be shown by 3<digit industry. 
Space limitations make it impossible to 
present 2—<ligit industry detail by State, 
although 51-State totals are shown, When 
final data become available by 3edigit 
industry in the States' anmal reports, 
tables will be prepared showing 2=digit 
industry detail by State, and 3-digit 
industry detail for 51-State totals. The 
latter data will be available in the Bureau 
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of Employment Security the last quarter of the tailed information for individual States or 

year, and it is expected that the tables will be | smaller areas, or by 4-digit industry, contact 

published in the Spring of 1950, the State employment security agencies at the 
addresses listed below, 


It is suggested that persons needing more de= 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


ALABAMA = Department of Industrial Relations, 711 High St., Montgomery 5 

ALASKA = Employment Security Commission, Box 2661, Juneau 

ARIZONA = Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Post Office 
Box 111, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS = Employment Security Division, Dept. of Labor, 122 East Second St., Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA = Department of Employment, 1025 P St., Sacramento 14 

COLORADO = Department of Employment Security, 568 State Capitol Annex Bldg., Denver 2 

CONNECTICUT = Employment Security Division, Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, 
285 Broad St., Hartford 15 

DELAWARE = Unemployment Compensation Commission, 601 Shipley St., Wilmington 99 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Unemployment Compensation Board, 451 Pa. Avee, N. W., Washington 1 

FLORIDA - Industrial Commission, Caldwell Bldg., Tallahassee 

GEORGIA = Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, State Office Bldg., Capitol 
Square, Atlanta 3 

HAWAII = Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Building A, Iolani Palace Grounds, 
Honolulu 6 

IDAHO = Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 1533 South Eighth St., Boise 

ILLINOIS = Commissioner of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor, 
Room 300, Merchandise Mart, 222 West North Bank Drive, Chicago 54 

INDIANA = Employment Security Division, 141 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 12 

IOWA = Employment Security Commission, 112 Eleventh St., Des Moines 8 

KANSAS = Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 800-804 Kansas Ave., Topeka 

KENTUCKY = Dept. of Economic Security, Bu. of Employment Security, 122 Logan St., Frankfort 

LOUISIANA = Division of Employment Security, Dept. of Labor, P. 0. Box 4094, Baton Rouge 4 

MAINE = Employment Security Commission, 331 Water St., Augusta 

MARYLAND = Employment Security Board, 2020 O'Sullivan Bldg., Baltimore 2 

MASSACHUSETTS -~ Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industries, 881 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15 

MICHIGAN = Unemployment Compensation Com., 800 Blvd. Bldg., 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2 

MINNESOTA = Division of Employment and Security, 369 Cedar St., St. Paul 1 

MISSISSIPPI = Employment Security Commission, P. 0. Box 1699, 524 E. Capitol St., Jackson 

MISSOURI = Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1101 Capitol Ave., Jefferson City 

MONTANA = Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena 

NEBRASKA = Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 134 South 12 St., 
Post Office Box 1033, Lingoln 1 

NEVADA = Employment Security Department, Carson City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE — State Employment Service and Unemployment Compensation Divisions, 34 South 
Main St., Concord 

NEW JERSEY = Division of Employment. Security, Trenton 8 

NEW MEXICO = Employment Security Vommission, Post Office Box 1301, Albuquerque 

NEW YORK ~ Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 

NORTH CAROLINA = Employment Security Commission, Jones and North McDowell Sts., Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA =~ Unemployment Compensation Division, 17th Floor, State Capitol Bldg., Bismarck 

OHIO ~ Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 427 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 16 

OKLAHOMA = Employment Security Commission, American National Bldg., Oklahoma City 2 

OREGON = Unemployment Compensation Commission, 550 Marion St., Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA = Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Third and Forster Sts., Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND — Department of Employment Security, 130 West Exchange St., Providence 3 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Employment Security Commission, Post Office Box 995, Columbia 10 

SOUTH DAKOTA = Employment Security Department, 15 Fourth Ave. SW., Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE = Department of Employment Security, Cotton States Bldgs, Nashville 3 

TEXAS - Employment Commission, Austin 19 

UTAH = Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Room 505, Continental 
Bank Bldge, Salt Lake City 13 

VERMONT = Unemployment Compensation Commission, 7 School Ste, Montpelier 

VIRGINIA ~ Unemployment Compensation Commission, Richmond 11 

WASHINGTON = Employment Security Department, Post Office Box 367, Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA ~ Department of Employment Security, Capitol Bldg., Charleston 5 

WISCONSIN = Industrial Commission, 1 West Wilson St., Madison 2 

WYOMING ~ Employment Security Commission, Post Office Box 760, Casper 

GPO WFSO g-18-49-1350-17-102 
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1/ Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only. 


2/ Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices, Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 





3/ Continued clairns shown prior to July 1948. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES | 
Menth in Review 


July 1949 


All activities at local employment security offices declined during July as a result of 
a variety of factors. The shorter work month (about 5 percent fewer workdays'in July 
than in June) accounted for virtually all or most of the decline in visits to local 
offices and employer visits, and had a considerable effeot on volumes of claims, new 
applications, referrals, placements, and counseling igterviews. Visits to local offices, 
new applications, and counseling interviews were also affected by the tapering off of 
the inflow into looal offices of students, school graduates, and seasonal workers 
seeking both temporary summer employment and permanent jobse The bulk of these job- 
seekers had come into the labor market in May and June, and thus by July, the number of 
such workers coming to local offices for assistance had fallen off fairly sharply. The 
decline in initial claims resulted primarily from a slackening in new lay-offs As well 
as the shorter work month, while the decrease in weeks of unemployment covered by con- 
tinued claims reflected these same factors as well as an increase in the number of 
claimants exhausting their benefit rights. Coincident with the reduction in initial 
claims and weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims, the average weekly volume 
of beneficiaries and the amount of benefits paid fell below June levels. Seasonal 
factors were largely responsible for the decline in farm referrals and placements as 
farm operations entered a mid-summer seasonal slack in many areas, particularly in the 
South Atlantic States. The demand for farm labor declined in numbers of these areas 

as a result of the virtual completion of cotton chopping activities and the near- 
completion of the harvesting of summer vegetable and fruit cropse The reduction in 
the volumes of nonfarm referrals and placements during July was attributable both 

to the shorter work month and to a slackening of ‘hiring activities in various segments 
of the nonagricultural economy which served to, limit the availability of job 
opportunities. 


Table 1. Summary of employment security operations, July 1949 
(Continental U. S. 


Number Percentage Number or amount 
Activity or eee eo_from 
Srenatt June July Jan.-July Jan.-July 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Visits to local offices a/.... 16,175,400 - 3.6 - - ~ 
New applications. ceccccccccccce 663, 200 -15.9 + 26.5 5,102,800 4,100,300 
Counseling interviewSeccccccce 67,800 14.0 =— 25.25 511,300 839,200 
Placements--total.ccoscccccves 1,513,300 -14.1 + 17.3 6,173,600 5,450,600 
Nonfarmececccoccsccescosecsce 569,400 = 7.7 = 2267 2,446,500 3,037,000 
Employer Visitsceccccccccccccce 207,500 - 5.8 - 10.9 1,106,600 1,392,300 
Initial claims D/evcccsecscece 1,580,100 = 6.5 (c) 9,996,900 (c) 
Weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued claims d/s+..ee 8,823,700 - 4.5 +103.0 58,174,400 (oc) 
Weekly average beneficiaries... 1,712,500 = 5.0 +108.7 1,592,800 857,000 


Benefits PALdeccccccccccceeses $148,312,400 - 3.8 +120.0 $953,643, 900 $472,405,400 


a/ Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to changes in reporting 


definition. 

v/ Excludes transitional claims. 

o/ Comparable data not available. 
Replaces data on the number of continued claims filed. In some States, due to bi- 
weekly reporting, continued claims cover more than 1 week of unemployment. July 
data for Pennsylvania estimated. 


Visits te local offices and 


new applications decline 


During July, approximately 16.2 million 
visits were made to local offices by 
persons seeking employment security serv= 
ices. This represented a decrease of 35.6 
percent from the volume in the preceding 
month and was due entirely to the shorter 
work month, July containing about 5 percent 
less work time than June. New job appli- 
cations, reflecting the combined effect of 
@& tapering off of the inflow into local 
offices of students, school graduates, and 
seasonal workers seeking both temporary 
summer employment and permanent jobs, and 
the reduction in the number of work days, 
declined 15.9 percent during July to 
663,200. With the exception of April, this 
was the lowest volume of new applications 
thus far this year. All groups within the 
labor force (veterans, male nonveterans, 
and women) participated in the downward 
movenent in new job applications, with 
veterans showing the largest relative de- 
crease--down 22.8 percent to 172,900. This 
represented the smallest number of new 
applications filed by veterans in any 
month during 1949. However, veterans con- 
tinued to account for nearly two-fifths of 
all new applications filed by mene 


New applications of handicapped job-seekers 
also declined during July--down 12 percent 
to 22,100e Men accounted for 85 percent 

of all new applications of handicapped 
persons, while disabled veterans, with some 
9,100 new applications, represented nearly 
half of the total number of new applica- 
tions filed by handicapped males during the 
month. These proportions have continued 
virtually unchanged during 1949. 


New unemployment down 
Slightly in July 


Initial claima®/ representing new unemploy-~ 
ment among covered workers, dropped from 


a/ Effective July a, transitiona 
claims for new benefit years in all 
States are excluded from the initial 
claims totals. Exclusive of transitional 
Claims, initial claims represent new un- 
employment among covered workerse 





| reported a significant volume of claims 


1,475,600 to 1,380,100 during July. While 

new lay-offs continued in a wide variety 

of industries, the number of States 

reporting lay-offs in the individual in- 

dustries appeared to be on the declines 

For example, in June, 13 States reported 

new lay-offs in textiles and 16 States re- 

ported new unemployment in the apparel in- < 
dustry. During July, lay-offs in textiles 
were reported by only 9 States and a 
Similar number of States indicated new lay- 
offs in apparel making. At the same time, 
a number of these same States reported 
that rehires were ocourring in these two 
industries, particularly in apparel making. 
The number of States reporting new lay- 
offs in the primary and fabricated metals, 
paper, electrical products, and furniture 
industries also showed a marked decline. 
However, the number of States indicating 
new unemployment in other industries, in= 
oluding machinery, steel, shoes, shipyards, 
tobacco, rubber, chemicals, and transporta- 
tion equipment, was about the same as in 
June. Although initial claims representing 
new unemployment dropped by 95,400 for the 
country as a whole during the month, only 
12 States reported declines. The over-all 
decrease was primarily due to the drop of 
198,000 in New York, which offset the rise 
in June caused by claims from persons who 
had exhausted or had no benefit rights in 
the old benefit year ending in early June. 
A change in the definition of additional 
initial claims was also a major factor in 
New York's decline. This was also an im- 
portant factor in Califomia's decline of 
28,200, the second largest decrease in the 
Nation. 


The shutdowns of establishments for vacation 
periods, which reached their seasonal peak 
during July, was probably the outstanding 
contributing factor in the initial claims ° 
load during the month. Many employees of 
firms closed for vacation periods had not 
been at the job long enough to be eligible 
for vacation pay, and filed for benefits 

to cover the time loste In some cases 
where the workers were given one week's pay 
during a 2—week vacation period, or where 
the date of reopening appeared uncertain, 
the workers filed initial claims for pro- 
tection. In addition, several States 
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from persons who were not called back to 
work at the end of their paid vacation 
period. According to the Bureau of Census 
reports, roughly 5 million workers were on 
vacation in early July--slightly below the 
number during the same period in 1948-6 
Toward the end of the month, however, 
these vacation shutdowns began to taper 
off. Another contributing factor to 
initial claims loads during July was the 
claims received from veterans whose unem- 
ployment entitlement under the Service- 
men's Readjustment Allowance program 
expirec on July 25, 1949. An estimated 
25,000 such claims were received during 
the week ended July 30. Moreover, many 
veterans had filed initial claims for 
State unemployment insurance during the 
early weeks of July in anticipation of the 
termination of the SRA programe 


Weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued olaims decline 
in 32 States during July 


Weeks of unemployment covered by continued 
claims dropped from an all-time high of 
9,240,500 in June to 8,823,700 in Julye 
The July 1949 volume, however, was still 
more than double that for the same month 

a year agoe Among the 32 States report- 
ing a decline during July were all States 
in the New England area. Most of the 
larger industrial States such as 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and Ohio reported 
declines. New York and Pennsylvania were 
the outstanding exceptions among the 
larger industrial States--reporting in- 
creases of 118,900 and 20,200 respectively 
in weeks of unemployment claimed. While 
scattered rehires in various industries 
were reported during July, none of the 
recalls appeared to be extensive. Most 
outstanding, according to reports from the 
State agencies, were recalls in the apparel 
and leather products industries. The 
seasonal expansion in the food processing, 
construction, and tobacco industries also 
absorbed some of the unemployed claimants. 





Benefits and beneficiaries 


decline from the all-time highs 
established during June 


During an average week in July, 1,712,300 
persons received unemployment insurance 
checks, as compared with 1,803,200 in the 
preceding month and 820,300 in July 1948. 
All but 9 States showed a decline in 
beneficiaries. Included among the States 
reporting decreases were all the New 
England States with reductions ranging 
from 20 to 26 percent in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. The 
average weekly volume of beneficiaries in 
Michigan, Texas, and Washington dropped 
more than 20 percent. The only State 
showing a significant increase in benefi- 
Ciaries was New York, where the weekly 
average rose 61,900 to 321,500 during 
July.e As a result of the decline in the 
average weekly number of beneficiaries, 
the amount of benefits paid to unemployed 
covered workers dropped by $5.9 million to 
$1483 million in Julye The average 
weekly check for total unemployment, how- 
ever, rose to $20.352--a new all-time high. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of insured un- 
employment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad systems rose from 2,689,900 in 
June to 2,798,500 in July, representing 
an inorease in each of the three systems. 
The weekly average under the State 
programs rose 2 percent to a new all-time 
high of 2,111,200, while the average 
under the SRA program showed a somewhat 
sharper increase--5 percent to 584,800. A 
large part of the rise in the State 
average was due to the substantial ine 
creases in New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginiae On the other hand, 4 
of the 6 New England States where unem- 
ployment anong covered workers has been 
relatively heavy throughout 1949--Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island--showed significant declines in 
their average weekly volume of State 
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insured unemployment. California's weekly 
average under the State program dropped 
for the fourth successive month, from 
242,700 to 230,600. 


As a result of the over-all rise in un- 
employment among covered workers, about 
6.4 percent of the covered workers em-= 
ployed during an average month in 1948 
were unemployed during the week ended 
July 9 This represented an increase from 
6.2 percent for the comparable week in 
June. Altogether, 18 States showed an 
increase in the July unemployment percent- 
age; the majority of these were east of 
the Mississippi River. New York showed 
the most significant increase in its un- 
employment percentage--from 76 to 9.8 
percent--largely because of claims from 
unemployed workers who became eligible for 
benefits in the new benefit year which 
began in early June. When the data for 
New York are excluded from the totals, the 
national unemployment percentage for July 
dropped to 5.9 percent. Rhode Island's 
unemployment percentage of 15.8 was the 
highest in the Nation, despite the fact 
that it dropped from 22.1 percent in June. 
The decline in Rhode Island was primarily 
due to administrative factors and persons 
exhausting benefit rights, rather than to 
any significant improvement in its employ- 
ment situation. Three other States, all 
in the New England group=--Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire--had un- 
employment percentages of more than 10 
percent in July. Except for the 9.3 per- 
cent in California, the unemployment per- 
centages in all States west of the 
Mississippi were less than 5.0 percent. 
Altogether, some 14 States had unemployment 
percentages of less than 3.0 percent, in- 
cluding such States as Wisconsin (2.9 per= 
cent), Minnesota (2.7 percent), Delaware 
(2.5 percent), and Texas (1.9 percent). 


State highlights 


California: 


The decline in both initial 
Claims and weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued claims was primarily due to 
an increase in seasonal activities such as 
food processing and agricultural work. 
Lay-offs in the trade, food market, ship- 
building, metal, apparel, and machinery 


SSS 


industries, and claims from veterans con- 
tributed to the initial claim load during 
Julye 


Illinois: Despite the decline in initial 
Claims and weeks of unemployment claimed, 
a sizable volume of new lay-offs occurred 
in the textile, machinery, paper, shoe, 
chemicals, and transportation industries. 
Part of the decline in weeks claimed was 
attributed to rehires in the apparel, 
metal, furniture, and leather industries. 


Michigan and Ohio: Claims received as a 
Raaleustiaitanliament shutdowns for 
vacation periods and claims from veterans, 
whose unemployment benefit rights under 
the SRA program had expired the latter 
part of July, contributed to the increases 
in initial claims in both these States. 


New York; The drop of 198,000 in initial 
Claims offset the high volume of claims 
received in the preceding month from 
persons who had exhausted or had no 
benefits in the old benefit year ending 

in early Junee A change in the definition 
of initial claims also contributed to the 
decline. However, a significant volume 

of new lay-offs were reported in the 
paper, primary metals, electrical 
machinery, leather products, and trans- 
portation equipment industries. The rise 
of 118,900 in weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued claims--the largest 
increase in the Nation--reflected to a 
considerable extent the filing of claims 
by persons who became eligible for 
benefits in the new benefit year beginning 
in early June. 


Pennsylvania: Additional lay-offs during 
the month in such industries as steel, 
coal, textiles, apparel, leather, 
machinery, and glass, coupled with pro- 
duction curtailments in previous months 
accounted for the increase of 20,200 in 
weeks of unemployment claimede The 

rise in initial claims reflected the 
above lay-offs as well as the filing of 
claims by veterans whose eligibility 
under the SRA program had expired July 25, 
1949. In addition, many claimants, who 
ordinarily would have filed initial 
claims in June, delayed filing until 
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July 1, the effective date of the in- 
creased benefit rates. 


Total referrals and 


placements fall sharply 


Mid-summer seasonal curtailments in farm 
operations in a number of areas, a slacken- 
ing of hiring activities in some of the 
nonagricultural segments of the economy, 
and the shorter work month were the major 
factors responsible for the decline in 
total referrals and placements during the 
month. Total referrals, at a level of 
1,823,500 in July, reflected a loss of 14 
percent from the previous month, while 
total placements experienced a similar de- 
crease--down 14 percent from June to 
1,513,300. However, these volumes were 
higher than those in July a year ago--by 

7 percent and 17 percent respectively. 


Farm referrals and placements 


decline seasonally during July 


Seasonal factors were largely responsible 
for the decline in farm referrals and 
placements as farm operations entered a 
mid-summer seasonal slack in many areas, 
particularly in the South Atlantic States. 
The demand for farm labor declined in 
numbers of these areas as a result of the 
virtual completion of cotton chopping 
activities and the near-completion of the 
harvesting of summer vegetable and fruit 
cropse Farm referrals fell 16.4 percent 
below June to 1,200,600, while farm place- 
ments dropped 15.9 percent to 1,143,900. 
Despite these declines, July's volumes of 
referrals and placements were roughly two- 
fifths greater than the vomparable volumes 
& year agoe 


Altogether, 22 States reported decreases in 
farm placements during July. The largest 
declines occurred in Oklahoma (113,500), 
North Carolina (87,700), Mississippi 
(47,700), Arkansas (39,200), Tennessee 
(30,400), and Missouri (22,600). Cotton 
crop activities accounted for the bulk of 
the placeanent declines in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri, while 
vegetable crop activities were in large 
measure responsible for the drop in place- 
ments in North Carolina and Oklahomae 


Despite the over-all reduction in farm 
placements, 26 States reported increases 
in July. The largest increases occurred 
in Texas (40,000), Michigan (36,400), 
Colorado (31,000), New York (25,400), and 
Illinois (16,800). Inoreased placement 
activity on cotton farms was almost wholly 
responsible for the increase in Texas; 
Colorado's and New York's increase 
occurred in vegetable crop activities; 
Michigan's gains occurred in fruit and 
tree nut crops while the inorease in 
Illinois reflected expanded placement 
activity on grain farms. 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in July showed 
relatively little change from the pattern 
in the preceding month. Despite the de- 
crease in the volume of placements on 
cotton farms--down 11 percent from the 
June level--the proportion of placements 
on cotton farms in July increased slightly 
from that in June (from 50 peroent in 

June to 53 percent in July). The bulk of 
these placements occurred in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 

and Louisiana. Although placements on 
vegetable farms dropped nearly two-fifths 
below the June volume, the proportion of 
placements in vegetable crop activities 
declined only 6 percentage points (from 

23 percent in June to 17 percent of all 
placements in July). The relative pro- 
portion of placements on fruit and tree- 
nut farms continued unchanged from the 
preceding month--roughly 15 percent of all 
farm placements. Primarily as a result 

of increased placement activity on grain 
farms during July, this crop activity 
accounted for a slightly larger proportion 
of the total volume of farm placements 
(from 4 percent in June to 6 percent of 
all farm placements in July). 


Nonfarm referrals and placements 
down for second consecutive month 


The slackening of hiring activities in 
various segments of the nonagricultural 
economy as well as the shorter work month 
were reflected in a decrease in nonfarm 
referrals and placements during Julye 
Referrals dropped 8.6 percent below the 


| June level to 622,900, while nonfarm 
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placements fell 7.7 percent during July to 
a monthly total of 369,400. Altogether, 
52 States experienced a decline in non- 
agricultural placements. July's volumes 
of nonfarm referrals and placements were 
lower than those of a year ago by 25 per- 
cent and 23 percent respectively. All 
groups (veterans, male nonveterans, and 
women) participated in the decline in non- 
farm placements during the month with 
male nonveterans showing the largest 
relative reduction--down 9 percent to 
126,500. Veterans followed with a 7.2- 
percent decline to 93,700 nonfarm place~ 
ments for the month, but these still 
represented more than two-fifths of all 
nonfarm placements of mene Women accounted 
for 149,200 nonfarm placements in July-- 
about 7 percent fewer than in June. 


Nonfarm referrals and placements of 
handicapped job-seekers also declined 
during July--down 10.3 percent and 12.4 
percent respectively to 19,200 and 11,700. 
As has been the case in all previous 
months during 1949, nonfarm referrals and 
placements of handicapped workers in July 
were substentially below the levels a year 
ago-=by 39 percent and 34 percent respec- 
tively. While all groups participated in 
the decline during July, placements of 
disabled veterans showed the smallest 
relative decrease--down 11 percent to 
6,100. Handicapped male nonveterans 
showed the largest decline during the 
month=--down 14 percent to approximately 
4,150 placements. Following the pattern 
of previous months, disabled veterans 
accounted for approximately three-fifths 
of all nonfarm placements of male handi- 
capped applicants. The volume of handi- 
capped veterans’ active applications on 
file with local employment security offices 
decreased 3 percent during July to total 
90,300 at the end of the monthe 


All major nomen towered industry 
groups except manufacturing 
experience placement declines 


During July all major industry groups 
except manufacturing experienced declines 
in nonfarm placements. Following a 
pattern similar to that in July 1948 and 
July 1947, placements of job applicants 





in government showed the largest relative 
decrease during the month, declining 
almost one-fourth from the level in June 
to roughly 8,800. However, the largest 
absolute decrease in placements occurred 
within the service group where the volume 
fell roughly 15,900 to a total of 109,800 
(12.6 peroent lower than in the previous 
month). A further decline in the volume 
of job opportunities in the transportation, 
communication, and public utilities group 
was reflected in a sharp drop in place- 
ments in this industry group--down 15.2 
percent to approximately 16,000 in July. 
The declining groups also included whole- 
sale and retail trade (down 7.4 percent to 
approximately 71,900) and construction 
which dropped 6.7 percent below the level 
of the preceding month to 45,200 in July. 
Manufacturing, which had shown significant 
gains in May and June, held closely to the 
June level with approximately 109,600 
placements. These represented a very 
slight increase (0.6 percent) over the 
June volumes. The distribution of place- 
ments among the major nonagricultural in- 
dustry groups for the most part showed 
relatively little change between June 

and July. 


Percent of total 


Ma jor industry group July June 


Constructionecccccccces 12.2 12.1 
Manufacturingecsccccces 29.28 2702 


Transportation, 
communication and 
public utilities.....« 403 4.7 
Wholesale and retail 
trad@eoccccccccccccccs 19.5 19.4 
Service--totalecceeccece 29.7 3104 
Domesticececccccceces 19.7 21.0 
Govermmente.ceccccccsece 204 209 


Nonfarm placements decline in 
all ma jor occupational groups 


All major occupational groups showed place- 
ment declines during July. The largest 
relative decrease in nonfarm placements 
occurred within the professional and 
managerial category--down 13 percent from 
June to a volume of 4,100. However, the 
largest absolute decline occurred within 


| the service group where the volume of 
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nonfarm placements fell roughly 14,600 to 
a total of 110,400 (11.7 percent lower 
than in the previous month). Placements 
of clerical and sales workers, which have 
shown small reductions in each of the 
past three months, showed a more substan- 
tial decline in July--down 9.2 percent 
from June to a volume of 37,200. The up-= 
ward movement of placements in the un- 
skilled group which began in March was 
interrupted in July as the volume of 
placements in that occupational category 
decreased 5.9 percent to 145,800. Place- 
ments in the skilled and semi-skilled 
groups fell 5.8 percent and 2.6 percent 
respectively below June to levels of 
24,800 and 47,100. 


The relative distribution of nonfarm place- 
ments among major occupational groups 
showed the following shifts between June 
and Julys 


Percent of total 


Occupational group July une 
Professional and 

manageriale sccccecere lel 1.2 
Clerical and saleSecece 10.1 10.2 
SOrvicGecceccvcccsccccses 29.9 $162 
Skilledescccoccccccccsccce 6.7 6.6 
Semieskilledeceeccccece a Ps 12.l 
Unskilled and other... 395 38.7 


Counseling interviews decline 


Due primarily to the shorter work month 

and a contraction in the inflow into local 
offices of students, school graduates, and 
other new entrants into the labor market 
who normally constitute a sizable pro- 
portion of those requiring job counseling 
services, the volume of counseling inter- 
views with applicants during July declined 
14 percent to 67,800--the lowest monthly 
total since February. All groups within 
the labor force (veterans, male nonvet- 
erans, and women) participated in the de- 
crease, with the largest relative. decline 
occurring among women--down 17.6 percent 

to 15,300. Counseling interviews with 

male nonveterans fell 14.2 percent below 
the June level to roughly 24,300, while 

the volume of interviews with veterans 
declined 11.7 percent to 28,200. Men ac- | 
counted for nearly 78 percent of the total — 





July volume, with veterans representing 
more than half of all counseling inter- 
views with men--proportions roughly equal 
to those in June. 


The volume of initial or first-time coun- 
seling interviews with applicants also ‘ 
decreased in July, declining 15.7 percent 
to 40,600. This represented the largest 
monthly reduction during 1949. Initial 
counseling interviews with women showed 
the heaviest relative decrease during 

the month--down 20.4 percent to 9,800. 
Male nonveterans accounted for 14,3500 ini- 
tial counseling interviews--14.8 percent 
fewer than in June--while yeterans showed 
a 13.5-percent decrease to account for 
16,500 initial interviews during the 
month. During July approximately 11,100 
initial counseling interviews were held 
with handicapped applicants--8.8 percent 
fewer than in June. Disabled veterans 
showed the largest relative decrease 
among the handicapped groups, with a 
reduction of 13.5=<percent to 5,200, while 
male nonveterans experienced the smallest 
decrease--down 2.5 percent to 4,500. 
Despite the decline in July, disabled 
veterans continued to account for nearly 
half of all initial counseling inter- 
views with handicapped applicants. 


Employer visits 


show small decrease 


Reflecting in large measure the effect 
of the shorter work month, the volume 

of visits to employers decreased 5.8 
percent during July to 207,500. Visits 
to farm employers contracted 7.2 percent 
to 55,300, while visits to nonfarm em 
ployers declined 5e2 percent to 152,200. 
July's decline in employer visits--the 
first since January--was considerably 
smaller than that which occurred in July 
@& year agoe Despite the decline in the 
volume of visits to nonfarm employers 
during the month, nonagricultural employers 
continued to account for approximately 
three-fourths of all employer visits. 
July's visits were made to some 170,700 
different employers--6.1 percent fewer 
than in June. Of this number, some 
131,400 visits were to nonagricultural 
employers and 39,300 to farm employerse 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 


August 1949 


Increased activity in seasonal industries 
such as construction and food processing, 
and the tapering off of vacation shutdowns, 
largely accounted for the decline in the 
average weekly volume of initial claims re—- 
presenting new unemployment~-from 330,600 
in July to 296,300 in August. Weeks of un- 
employment claimed, however, rose somewhat 
primarily because of the filing of continued 
claims by veterans whose unemployment en- 
titlement under the SRA program expired dur- 
ing the latter part of July. Weekly data 
during July and August are as follows: 


Week Initial Weeks of 
ended claims unemployment 

July 9 337500 1,962,400 

tt 16 341,600 23182 ,900 

" 23 316,500 2,168,200 

" 30 326,100 2,146,400 

August 6 397,700 2,119,100 

" 13 326,500 25,154,900 

we 20 266,700 2,188,700 

tt 27 251,000 2,138,700 

September 3 239 5400 2,073 ,400 

Weekly averages 
July 330,400 2,115,000 
296,300 23135,000 


August 


The peak of initial claims from former SRA 
beneficiaries was reached during the week 
ended August 6, and accounted for the major 
part of the increase in total volume of 
initial claims to 397,700--the highest 
weekly volume since April. By the end of 
the month initial claims had dropped to 

239 5400-—the lowest weekly volume since 
November 1948. 


Other factors contributing to the initial 
claim load were continuing lay-offs in 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery, 
metal products, textile, apparel, mining, 
and lumbering. While shutdowns of estab- 
lishments in a variety of industries for 
vacation periods tapered off from their 
peak in the preceding month, they continued 
to be an important factor in the initial 
claim load in August. 


The seasonal decline in weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed which started in mid-July was 
interrupted during the second and third weeks 
in August because of the continued claims 
filed by former SRA claimants. However, 
during the 2 weeks ending September 3, weeks 
claimed declined again and at a sharper rate 
than during the comparable periods in the 
preceding 2 years. This decline reflected 
increased activities in such industries as 
food processing, construction, certain types 
of agricultural work, and to a lesser extent 
in textile, apparel, machinery and mining. 
The recalls to work after vacation shutdowns 
accounted for some of the decline. Claimants 
exhausting benefit rights was a factor in a 
few States. 


Approximately 6.6 percent of the covered 
workers employed during an average month in 
1948 were unemployed during the week ended 
August 13. This was in contrast to the 6.4 
percent for the comparable week in the pre— 
ceding month, and 2.9 percent for August 
1948. The increase in the unemployment 
percentage for August was due, to a large 
extent, to the weeks of unemployment claimed 
by veterans who had recently transferred 
from the SRA program. Rhode Island continued 
to have the highest unemployment percentage 
in the Nation, 13.1 percent, even though it 
had dropped from 15.8 percent in July. 

Three other States, all in the New England 
area, showed percentages of more than 10 
percent--New Hampshire (12.0 percent);. 
Connecticut (11.1 percent); and Vermont 
(10.6 percent). Among the larger industrial 
States, the unemployment percentages in 
California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania were above the national 
average, (ranging from 6.9 to 9.0 percent), 
while those in Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
were below the national average (ranging 
from 4.4 to 5.1 percent). With exception 
of the 8.9 percent in California, the per- 
centages in all States west of the 
Mississippi River were below the national 
average for the fourth successive month. 
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Reconversion unemployment 
benefits for seamen 





The number of requests for transcripts of 
WSA wage credits by State employment security 
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agencies received by the Bureau of Old Age 


and Survivors Insurance rose from 725 in the 
4 weeks ended July 30, 1949 to 1,306 in the 


4 weeks ended August 27. 


due to the fact that the number of requests 


This increase is 


received during July was exceptionally low 
because of the original expiration of 


this program on June 30, 1949. 


The bulk 


of the requests received during July 
was made only after Congress had voted, 
on July 11, to extend this program for 


another year. 


The 1,306 requests re- 


ceived during the 4 weeks ended August 

27 mark a slight decline, however, from 
the 1,504 requests received during the 

4 weeks ended May 28--the most recent 
period during which requests were not 
affected by administrative factors, such 
as the beginning of the new uniform 
benefit year on June 6 in New York and 
the anticipated expiration of the program 


on June 30. 


The decline in the number of requests 
received from New York in the 4 weeks 


ended August 27, as compared with those 


received in the 4 weeks ended May 28, 
probably reflects a decrease in the num 
ber of claimants with WSA wage credits 
with the beginning of the new uniform 


benefit year. 


After June 6, benefit 


rights under this program were deter- 


mined on the basis of 1948 wage credits 
instead of wages earned in 1947, as in 
the previous benefit year. 


these 2 years, 


Between 
the number of seamen 


employed on vessels under Federal con- 
trol had contracted. 


Appropriations to meet the cost of bene- 
fits under the extended program have not 


yet been made. 


These requests, there- 


fore, represent claims taken in antici- 
pation of the availability of funds to 
defray the Federal portion of benefits 
for these seamen. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
May 1 to August 27, 1949 





Total number received 





Average weekly number 


326 


€ 


received 
May 1- May 30- July 4- Aug. 1- May ies Mae 30ccder A 1. 
May 280 July 2 uly 30 Aug. 27, 3Y 36 ert a an a pig 
(4 weeks) (5 weeks) (4 weeks) (4 weeks) 
United States 1,504 25262 725 1,306 376 452 181 
California 177 28 3 54 44 6 x 
Massachusetts TL 68 39 719 18 AVA 10 
New York 1,032 1,937 410 777 258 387 102 
Washington 42 47 92 157 10 9 23 
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SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 


BENEFIT APPEALS 
April-July 1949 


Claimants involved in appeals before lower 
authorities increased 10,000 during April- 
June in comparison with the number filed 
in the previous quarter. An increased 


‘volume of dispositions during the quarter, 


however, reduced the pending figure to 
37,000, slightly below the pending load at 
the end of the previous quarter. Three- 
fourths of the quarter's increased load 
was in non-labor dispute cases. 


Non-labor dispute receipts doubled in New 
Jersey, and sisable increases also 
occurred in Michigan and California. 
Since in many States decisions are made 
at about the same rate from quarter to 
quarter, the lower authority pending 
figures climbed markedly in some places, 
New Jersey's pending non-labor dispute 
figures more than tripling during the 
quarter. Labor dispute appeals were 
relatively small during the second quarter. 
Only in California did receipts exceed 
1,000 claimants. Meanwhile, Michigan 
closed those for 5,700 and California 
those for 2,700 claimants during the 
quarter. 


Higher appeals authorities disposed of 
appeals involving 39,000 claimants during 
the second quarter of 1949, a 30,000 in- 
crease over the first quarter, but appeals 
on labor dispute issues accounted for 77 
percent of claimants involved in dis- 
positions. This combined with a 3,000 
decrease in receipts reduced the pending 
volume from 55,400 to 36,400 claimants. 
Most of this pending load is accounted 
for by nearly 25,000 claimants with labor 
dispute appeals before the Director in 
Illinois. The Michigan higher authority 
settled labor dispute appeals of nearly 
26,000 claimants during the quarter. 


Little change occurred in receipts, dis- 
positions, or backlogs of non-labor 
dispute appeals before higher authorities 
during April-June. A slight decrease is 
noted in the pending volume as of June 30. 


Promptness of handling 


Little change has recently ocourred in 
the promptness with which appeals were 
decided. The second quarter of 1949 was 


virtually unchanged from the first 





quarter's experience. For lower authorities, 


20e5 percent decided within 30 days, 45 
percent within 45 days, and 74 percent 
within 75 days--which compares with 21, 
44, and 72 percent, respectively, for the 
first quartere 


Rhode Island and the District of Columbia 
handled over 80 percent of their lower 
authority appeals within 30 days, while 
less than 1 percent were decided in this 
time in Vermont, Kentucky, Ohio, Wyoming, 
and Washington. In Vermont, nearly 80 
percent of the cases had not been decided 
75 days after filing. About half the 
lower appeals decisions had not yet been 
made after 75 days in New York, New 
Mexico, Idaho, and Washington. 


In the higher authorities, less than 10 
peroent of decisions had been made in 
Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, and less 
than one-fourth of the decisions in New 
York and Alabama, 75 days after filing. 


Issues involved 


A classification of decisions of lower 
authority appeals by issue still shows 
“unable and not available for work" as 
most important--15,300 decisions, or 36 
percent of the second quarter total being 
on this basis, followed by voluntary quits 
which accounted for 29 persent of the load 
handlede 


Just as in the case of appeals to lower 
authorities, unable and not available for 
work was the most important issue handled 
by higher appeals authorities. In relative 
importance, the reason for higher appeal 
fluctuates widely; for example, in New 
Jersey, 87 percent of cases decided in 
the second quarter were based on this 
issue, while in New York unable and not 
available accounted for only 28 percent 
of the higher decisions. Similarly, 
voluntary quit ranged from 18 percent of 
the decisions in New York to 61 percent 
in Alabama. 


For the Nation, second quarter higher 
decisions were distributed by issue as 
follows: 
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Issus Number Percent 
Totaleccccccccecee 5,479 100.0 
Unable and unavailable 
for Workeeccccccccccce 2,442 44.6 
Voluntary GUitecccccece 1,156 21.1 
Suitable workecceccccce 450 Se2 
Misconducteccccccsecccce 439 8.0 
Labor Gisputeccevrcccece 205 3e7 
Fraudeccccccccccccvccce 44 0.8 
Othereccevescccccccscese 743 13.6 


Effect on appellant 


In the April-June quarter about one-third 
of claimants' appeals were decided in 
their favor in lower appeals bodies. There 
were marked differences between States; 
for example, over 80 percent decided in 
favor of claimant in Illinois, compared 
with less than 20 percent in Pennsylvania. 


About half employers' appeals to lower 
authorities are decided in their favor. 


Here, too, there are wide differences; 
in Illinois, nearly two-thirds are de- 
cided in the employer's favor, while in 
Pennsylvania only one-third are decided 


in his favor. 


Latest figures 


July figures (see Appendix Tables G 3a and 
b) show little change from mid-year. 
Twenty-five thousands claimants have labor 
dispute appeals still pending in Illinois. 
Vermont decided only 17 percent of the 
lower authority appeals within 75 days 
during July. In Miehigan, only 6 percent 
of the July higher authority decisions 
were made within 75 dayse In other words, 
94 percent of the decisions took longer 
than 75 days to makee Twenty-six States 
reported no higher authority appeals 
pending on July 30- Only one State, 
Alabama, showed 11 pending, and, at the 
same time, no higher authority decisions 
made within 75 days during Julye 
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BENEFIT RIGHTS 
April-June 1949 


During the quarter April-June 1949 average 
weekly payments for total unemployment con- 
tinued at a high level--$20.09--to top the 
record of the previous quarter--$20.01. 
Ranging from a low between $13 and $14 in 
North Carolina and Florida, to a high of 
more than $23 in Alaska, Massachusetts, 
and Utah, the average weekly payment for 
total unemployment was spread fairly 
evenly between these extremes with a 
cluster of 9 States in the interval $17.00 
to $17.99. 


Increasing by more than 500,000 over the 
previous quarter, the number of new 
insured claimants climbed to just over 2.6 
million during April-June 1949. This in- 
crease was strongly influenced by the 
beginning of uniform benefit years during 
the quarter in 10 States, including 
Tllinois, Massachusetts, and New Yorke 

All of these States showed increases over 
the previous quarter in the number of new 
insured claimantse Nine additional States 
either with individual benefit years or 
with uniform benefit years beginning out- 
side the quarter also reported increases. 
Thirty States reported declines. 


Sixty-five percent of new insured 
claimants were eligible during April-June 
1949 for the maximum weekly benefit 

amount as compared with the previous 
quarter when the comparable figure was 
59-7 percent. Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and New York experienced large increases 
in the number of new insured claimants as 
a result of the beginning of uniform 
benefit years. Since a higher-than- 
average proportion of the new insured 
claimants were entitled to receive the 
maximum weekly benefit amount, these States 
due to their size contributed in large 
measure to the national increase. Among 
the 45 States for which comparable figures 
are available, the proportion of new in- 
sured claimants entitled to receive the 
maximum weekly benefit amount ranged from 
22.9 percent in New Hampshire to 90.6 per- 
cent in Nevada. In 4 States, the propor- 
tion was less than 35 percent while at 
the other end of the scale in 5 States 
the proportion exceeded 75 percent. 


During April-June, the proportion of new 
insured claimants who were entitled to 


receiye both the maximum weekly benefit 
amount and the maximum duration of 
benefits stood at 52.5 percent compared 
with 49.3 percent during January-March. 
Excluding the 15 States with uniform dura- 
tion, there were 32 States for which 
comparable figures were available for 
April-June 1949. Among these States, the 
proportion, of new insured claimants en- 
titled to receive both the maximum weekly 
benefit amount and the maximum duration 
ranged from 22.4 percent in Maryland to 
66.7 percent in Ohioe In 6 States, the 
proportion was less than 35 percent while 
in another 6 States at the top of the 
range, the proportion exceeded 55 percent. 


New insured claimants averaged 21.4 weeks 
of potential duration of benefits during 
the quarter April-June 1949 to maintain 
approximately the level of the past 

yeare Inthe 32 States with variable du- 
ration and for which information was avail- 
able for April-June 1949, the average 
number of weeks of potential duration for 
new insured claimants ranged from 12.5 
weeks in Arkansas to 238 weeks in 
California. In six States during April- 
June 1949 new insured claimants were en- 
titled to less than 15 weeks of potential 
duration while in another 6 States they 
were entitled to more than 21 weeks. 


After drawing an average of 18.4 weeks of 
benefits, more than 423,000 claimants ex- 
hausted their benefit rights during April- 
June 1949. Thiswas the largest number in 
any quarter since January-March 1946 and 
is particularly significant since very few 
exhaustions could have occurred during the 
quarter in those 8 States, with approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the covered workers, 
where a uniform benefit year began during 
Aprile Information on the average number 
of weeks of benefits drawn by claimants 
who exhausted their benefit rights was 
available for 32 States with variable 
duration where the average number of 

weeks drawn during April-June 1949 

ranged from 8.0 in Rhode Island to 22.1 

in Californiae In 2 States claimants ex-~ 
hausting their benefit rights averaged 
less than 11 weeks of benefits, while in 3 
States at the top of the range they 


laveraged more than 20 weekse 





TIME LAPSE OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


April-June 1949 


Time lapse of benefit payment improved in, 
every classification during the second 
quarter of 1949, when compared with the 
first quarter of the yeare The national 
average for all intrastate payments, how- 
ever, is still 8 percentage points lower 
than the pre-war figure, while the pro- 
portion of interstate payments paid within 
2 weeks is 29 percentage points below the 
pre-war level. 


First payments 


States taking claims on a weekly basis 
paid an average of 86 percent of their 
first intrastate payments within 2 weeks. 
This average in April-June exceeded the 
1941 experience for the first time since 
the corresponding quarter in 1948. 


Among weekly claims taking States there 
were 6 States that paid over 90 percent of 
their first intrastate payments within 2 
weeks: Rhode Island, Delaware, New York, 
Maryland, Florida, and Montana. Texas 
paid less than half, and Alabama and South 
Dakota less than one-third of their first 
intrastate payments within 2 weeks. 


A slight improvement is noted in the 
average time lapse figure for biweekly 
States, 50 percent of payments being made 
within 2 weeks compared with 44 percent in 
the previous quarter. Marked improvement 
between the first and second quarter 
occurred in Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina. Idaho, a biweekly State 
that paid 86 percent of the first intra- 
state payments within 2 weeks, is out- 
standing.e Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Minnesota, Georgia, and Arkansas each 
paid over 70 percent of their first intra- 
state payments within 2 weeks. At the 
other end of the scale for first payments 
were the District of Columbia with 3 per- 
cent and Iowa with 12 percent of first 
intrastate payments made within 2 weeks. 


Only 2 States, North Carolina and Florida, 
had April-June experience in making inter- 
state first payments more promptly than 
1941 averagese Time lapse for first inter- 
state payments has increased so that 
practically no such payments are made 
within 2 weeks in some States. During the 
April-June 1949 quarter, for example, the 
following States paid the indicated per- 
centage of their first interstate pay- 
ments within 2 weeks: New Mexico O percent; 


District of Columbia 2 percent; Kentucky 
2 percent; and Michigan 3 percent. 


Second and subsequent payment s 


On the whole, as would be expected, more 
second and subsequent payments are made 
within 2 weeks than first payments. For 
weekly States, the percent of second and 
subsequent payments made within 2 weeks 
remains constant from quarter to quarter. 
In April-June 1949, 93 percent of such 
payments were made within 2 weeks which 
compares with 92 percent in the previous 
quarter, and 93 percent for the April- 
June 1948 quarter. In the second quarter 
of 1949, 18 States made at least 95 per- 
cent, or more of their second and 
subsequent intrastate payments within 2 
weeks. Of these 18 States, 10 even 
exceeded 95 percent: Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Florida, 
Georgia, Colorado, Montana, California, 
and Nevadae However, less than one- 
third of second and subsequent intra- 
state payments were made within 2 weeks 
in South Dakota. 


There were 3 States which take claims 
biweekly whose promptness of benefit 
payments compared favorably with weekly 
Statese Idaho, Georgia, and Nebraska 
paid 97, 92, and 91 percent of their 
second and subsequent payments within 2 
weeks. On the other hand, the biweekly 
States of the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee paid 6, 38, and 
46 percent of their second and subsequent 
intrastate payments within 2 weeks during 
the second quarter of 1949. 


A high proportion of interstate second 
and subsequent payments were paid within 
2 weeks in Delaware and Idaho--92 and 91 
percent respectivelye The District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, and New Mexico made 
only 1 percent of such payments within 2 
weeks. 


Differences among the States in the time 
it takes to pay benefits may be attributed 
to differences in laws, regulations and 
operating procedures, etce In same States, 
a relatively large volume of appeals of 
initial determinations causes an increase 
in the average time lapse, since the pay- 
ments in such cases, when they are made, 
are included in the figures described in 
this analysise 
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Appendix table A-7.--Nonagricultural placements by State, July 1949 
{Mata corrected to August 22, 19497 


Industry division 


Region and State Wholesale 
Construction - — Au change from 3/ Number 
June 1949 


Continental U. S.... | 369,435 


Region I: 
Connecticuterrcsessssces 
Mainesccccccccccsccccccs 
Massachusetts...eccceee 
New Hampshire....ssssee 
Rhode Island..cecoessee 
Vermont .cecsccccsccccsce 

Region II: 
Delawaresssescccoccsces 
New Jerseyecsovccsseces 
New YorKescccscccccccce 
Pennsylvania...ccsccses 

Region III: 

District of Columbia... 
Marylandse.csccsccccccece 
North Carolina, 
Virginia...ceee . 
West Virginia....ccosee 

Region IV: 
Kerntuckyeecseccescecees 
Michigan..ceccccoccccce 
OhLosccccccccccccccccce | 15,934 

Region V: 
T1linols..cccccecccecee | 10,168 
Indiandssscccccscccccce 
Minnesotasccccscccccees 
Wisconsin...scosscsccee 

Region VI: 
AlabamAsercscscccescves 
Florida. cccccccscccecs 
Georginsccssccccccccses 
Mississippl..sccccccece 
South Carolina.....sees 
TOMNESSOCeeeevesevecece 

Region VII: 

Towhs secvccccscvcccccece 

KANSAS scccccscccccccecs 

















Nebraska..scssessessece 
North Dakotas.sesscoess 
South Dakota..ccoccsees 

Region VIII: 
Arkansas.ccoccssccccecs 
Louisiana. .ccccccccceee 
New Mexicoeesscssssseee 
Oklahoma. ssccccsscccece 
TEXAS. ccvsevcsvccscsees 

Region IX: 
Colorado.sccccccccsccecs 
Tdahocccvcvcccsccccsees 
MOntandssscccccscccsess 
Utahecccccvcccccccccces 
WYOMING. ssecccecsescecs 

Region X: 

APLZONA. .cccccccccccces 
Californiassccccsessces 
Nevada...sseoee 
Oregonecccccccccscccves 
Washingtoneceseccecees. 





Territories. ccccccccccoce 
Alaska..ccosccscscccccens 
Hawaii. .cccocscscccccese 
Puerto RicOssesseccsecs 





Vy Excludes Connecticut, Oregon and Pennsylvania. Percentages based on comparable data. 
2/ Includes forestry and fishing; mining; transportation, communication and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and 
establishments not elsewhere classified. 
3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonagricultural placements of nonwhites in either period. mY 
L/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time nonagricultural placements in either period. 
5/ Data not reported. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws V/ » by State, December 1947-December 1948 2/ 


Region 
and 
State 


Total, 51 Stateseccee 


Region I: 
Connecticutecescocs 
Mad NO. ccccccccccece 
Maseachusetts.3/..0 
New Hampm ire.ceccce 
Rhode Ialand..c..ce 
Vermont.ccscocccese 


Region II: 
Dolaware.cccscocccs 
New Tersey.S/..e.00 
Now York.ceseccoece 
Pennsylvania....cee 


Region III: 
Dist. Of Col.evcoes 
Maryland.3/...++006 
North Carolina..s.. 


Virginie.3/. eeeseee 
West Virginia...... 


Region IV: 
Ken tucky.$/....see0 
Michigan.ccccccsces 
Oh10.Sfeerccercosce 


Region V: 
Tllinois.cscccccses 
Indi aneeseccccccoce 
Minnesotass.scccccce 
Wisconsinscccccssoe 


Region VI: 
AladbamAcccccccsccee 
Ploridaceccoccescos 
Georgia.ccccsscccee 
Mississippi.ccccece 
South Carolinascse. 
Tennessee. ..erccoes 


Region VII: 
TOWReccsescecscvces 
EM 6O6.ccccccvccces 
Miassouri.ccccscccce 
Nebraska.sssccccece 
North Dekota...cece 
South Dekota.cccoos 


Region VIII: 
Arkansab....ccccces 





Diciahomnsscaccsseee 
TOXBSeccceccceccess 


Region It: 
Colorado.sccccccces 
Tdahosecccosseccces 
Monten. coccsccses 
Utabeccccccccescces 
Wyoming. scccsessecs 


Region X: 
ATIZONBR.. ccccescces 
California.S/...s+6 
Neovada..ccccesscses 
Oregon.Sfhereccceces 
Washington.ccocccoe 


Territories: 
Alaska.ssscocsccecs 
Hawali.ss.ssosssecee 


[in thousends; corrected to September 1, 19497 





Y Workers in covered enployment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See ‘page 33 
of the Augist 1948 Activities for differences in mverage provisions of State laws. 


Independently deriv 


3/ 1948 data estimated. 


tate totals are: Jenuary 1949, 32,200; February 31,900; March 31,800; April 31,600; May 31,500; June 31,500; end July 31,400. 


4/ Reduced from previously published figure because of removal from coverage of nonprofit organizations, 
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Appendix table D-3,--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected data on new insured claimants, 
and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, April-June 1949 


[Pata corrected to sng. 31, 1949/ 


Claimants who exhausted 


New insured claimants 2/ benefits 
Region Maximum | Average weekly 
ani Percent eligible Average number 
State for week 
= weekly benefit _— venetite ‘con 





Region 1; 
Connecticut 3/.. 


Maine: 0.cses tie 19.6 
Massachusetts... 8.5 
New Hampshire U. oy: 
Rhode Igland.... Pg 
Vermont U....... ° 
Region II; 
Delaware.......- 1363 
Yew Jersey.. 
New York U...... 20 
Pennsylvania.... 17.9 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.... mh 
PY. ey . ° 
North Carolina U 19.5 
Virginia eeerecces 12,2 
West Virginia U. 20.1 
Region IV; 
Kentucky U...... 22 21.8 
Michigan.......- 20 (5/) 
Chios siete see oe 00 22 8 20.9 
Region V: 
Tiiineigovwe sees 20.00 26 336,537 2 15-3 
Inddana.csc sss: 20.00 20 » 389 14.0 
Minnesota......- 20.00 20 16,180 0 13,2 
Wisconsin....... 20.00 24 27, 867 (5/) (5/) 
Region VI: 
Alabama........- 20.00 20 18.9 ag res 
Florida.......-. 15.00 14.1 13.5 
Georgia U..... S3 18.00 16,0 15.6 
Mississippi U... 20.00 16.0 16.0 
South Carolina U 20,00 7.8 18.0 17.9 
Tennessee U..... 20.00 45.2 20.0 20.0 
Region VII: 
Lown dee mcaatens 20.00 60.0 16.5 13.5 
Kangas......+.- P 25.90 46,8 17.0 15.2 
Migsouri....... F 20,00 60.8 18.8 16.9 
Nebraska 3/..... 18,00 — --- --- 
North Dakota U.. 20,00 20 1.5 20.0 20.0 
South Dakota.... 20.00 20 43.8 14,2 11.4 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas....... ‘ 20.00 16 48.4 12.5 ph el 
Louisiana....... 25.00 20 51.8 17.5 15.6 
New Mexico..... ‘ 20.00 20 64,2 Se 18.1 
Oklahoma...... Ne 18.00 20 73.5 16.5 14,2 
TOES, ceeds cae : 18,00 18 54.7 13.6 ated 
Region IX: 
Colorado......+. 22.75 20 f2+5 18 12.2 
Idaho's sseeastte's 20,00 20 3.0 16 15.8 
Montana U....... 20,00 18 55.0 18 16,0 
Utalicc. aceonee : 25.00 20 79.5 16.7 
Wyoning.......6+ 25.00 20 72.9 11.5 
Region X: ; 
Arizona U...... F 20.00 12 80.3 80.3 11.8 
California...... 25.00 26 61.1 22-3 2.3 
Wevadas! ss cccrts 20-26 20 ne .0 16.8 
Oregon.......-+ ; 20 al 7-7 16.8 
Washington...... 26 41.7 737 20.5 
Territories: 
Alaska......... 3 25 eee a9 14.5 
Hawald Usiscs scce 20 -7 at 20.0 





U = Uniform duration. 


1/ Includes dependents' allowances for Connecticut, District of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan and Nevada. In the District of Columbia the 
maximum benefit amount is $20 with or without dependents; while in Massachusettes the maximum including dependents’ allowance is not to exceed 

average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base period, 

New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 

Excludes Connecticut and Nebraska for all data except for average weekly payment for total unemployment; data not received. 

Excludes Delaware, Michigan, North Carolina and Wisconsin; comparable data not received. See footnote 3. 

Excludes Michigan and Wisconsin; comparable data not available. See footnote 3. 

During the quarter the maximum weekly benefit amount was changed in the following States: Colorado, from $17.50 to $22.75; New Hamoshire, 


i 22 to $25; Tennessee, from $18 to $20; Vermont, from $20 to $25; Wyoming, from $20 to $25; and Maryland added up to $8 for dependents! 
owances. 
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Appendix table D-4a.--New claims disposed of on first determination, by State, April-June 1949 
{Pata corrected Angust 31, 1949/ 


With sufficient wage credits 





Percent Percent of 
Region and State total new 
Clains 
disposed of 
Total Wescvwrreasias ‘ 87.3 
Region I; 
Connecticut 1/........- me 
Malnevcs vs cuceeeeeeene “i 96.3 
Maseachusetts.......... oT 
New Hampshire.......... 20 
Rhode Island........... 96.7 
Vermont 5 aso é:os-aie eee oie 87.3 
Region II 
DOLOWar @ c:c4'<i0,0 + ais sieis Gae's 62.8 
New Jersey..........00. 87.1 
Rov Yorks. cs ccieee ee : 83.6 
Pennaylvania......seee0 90.4 
Region III: 
Dist: of (Colcs..scse. ale 87.2 
Maryland ooo Oo c'e\s 6 0. Uae aS 90.2 
North Carolina......... 89.2 
Varginial. ccs. scsicc sce 92.3 
West Virginia.......... 88.7 
Region IV: 
pends Ocoee teresicss 86.4 
Michigan cess see iaeiaiien 90.3 
OhL Os. ce cccsesccceccces 74.9 
Region V: 
TTTINGL Sst acta mae ae eee aves 
Indiana re ee ee ee a 90. 
Minnesota cvicicicaaciecine se 88.0 
WISCORSEM si csisicies cite aes 96.4 
Region VI; 
DlabeWa. «2 s0cke ce ervses 89.6 
SLOPIGG ase emetic seis 72.9 
Geer gldsivsvcaotst renee 85.6 
Migsissippi.........0.. 82.3 
South Carolina......... 84.3 
Tennessee.......ceceeee 90.1 
Region VII; 
DOWRS cern os agise enters itis s 75.0 
Raviead sores bk onioie vides ie 89.5 
Miseour’ 05.021. %scsciess o's 82.3 
Nebraska 1/.........006 oes 
North Dakota........... 65.5 
South Dakota.......+.0- 80.5 
Region VIII; 
APKANSAG ss ccc cceccoses 85.1 
Roulslanes os .c:ssnecces 72.8 
Wow Maxloos 05s <sas0 se 4.1 
ORL ahOma sie s cise ou bce sr 8.0 
SOURS 6 s:¢ cnia'siels sai ails ie. ° 87.2 
Region IX; 
Colored sn ccs vce Fi os seu $30 
TORO sh ects cists c.c.9 tee aratets 78.5 
Montana tale saincice veh cone 93.1 
Ditals, stiscs Me cite eee es T7.4 
Wyoming... sic ataeisiscicicceecs 87.3 
Region X: 
Arison&cccs. scores he Le 
Californin...... cee ese ts) 
Woveddossé sae s5 Uvarwee 84.0 
Ove gts «ca cibcivisw ulathels ee ! 9, 666 83.8 
Washington........se6. 3 16,079 8.1 
Territories: 
hisses Stee eee 2,710 94.1 
Hawes 4 sania cteciaceleste tate 3, 808 92.5 





1/ Excludes Connecticut and Nebraska; data not received. 


g/ Includes some determinations for claimants who had sufficient wage credits but who did not establish a benefit 
yeer because of a disqualification. 


2/ Partly estimated by Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Selected claim and payment detail, by State, July 1949 
GRata corrected to August 23, 1949) 


Weeks of unemployment covered 


ty contd 4 clains xy s Compensated unemployment 


Region Waiting period ani Total, part-total and 
ae compensable claims partial unemployment 
Cy 


Compensabdle 
claing 
¥ Woeks Benefits Weeks 
omen, compensated paid 4/ compensated 


Total, 51 States, 516,069 9/ 5,655,000 | 7,759,713 | 7,uia,cet |fns,765,om| 1,225,506 | 20.72 [2,798,506 


Region I; 
Connecticut... se 
Maine......+6- A 502 . 
Massachusetts. 9 68 29, 082 4 es 12,588" Ae 
New Hampshire, ako 32,060 8,594 : 1,021,677 
Bhode Island.. 521 3,160, 682 
Vermont....... 300 319 361, 450 
Region II; 
Delaware.....+ 
New Jersey.... 


New York...... 





a, 
155, 612 


292,539 

19, 699, 233 

107, 427 

O13 

29, 385 6 1,274, 35 





Tl2 128,148 
6,099 326, 5h 


Excludes transitional clains. 


Bstimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and all new claims, Wew claims filed by women estimated for New York and Pennsylvania, 


Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers wder interstate combined-wage plan. 

Includes partial and part-total unemployment, 

Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed by State. 
Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to- leas than 1 percent of the total. 

Includes New York and Pennaylvania. 

Includes estimates for New York, Penneylvania and Tennessee. 

New claims filed by women not received, 

Data not received. 


¥ 
Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which bas no provision for filing such cleims, 


Since Wieconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a now claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for 


benefits, on a per employer basis. 
13/ Deta not aveilabdle. 


Average weekly insured 
unemployment 5/ 


Total unemployment 
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Appendix table E-3 --Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate payments, 
and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, July 1949 


[Pata corrected to August 23, 19497 


Claims Payments 
Region 
and 
State Initial Continued Weeks Amount of 
compensated benefits 
Total, 51 States. ccccccccce 397,077 257 2h7 $5,137,803 
Region I: 
Commecti Cut. ccccccccccece 10,320 8,276 182,073 
MBiN@ccccccccccccccccccce 1,283 1,277 20,931 
MassachusettSe.ceccerscocee 13,775 9,574 226, 140 
New Hampshires.seccocecce 2,536 2,126 33,742 
Rhode Islandesceccsccccce 4,967 3,757 » 226 
Vermonteccccccccccccsccccs 1,501 1,229 24,653 
Region ITI: 
Delaware... ceocccsccccecce 1,801 1,051 22,135 
New JeTSCYecencccccccceve 13,868 9,437 197,841 
New YorKe coccccccccccccce 58,383 22,779 537,981 
Pennsylvania.sscccccscece 19,609 12,931 239,209 
Region ITI: 
Dist. of Colsiccesbocsvces 4,442 1,849 33,840 
Maryland.ccccccccccccccce 7,182 4,945 110,096 
North Carolina.s..ccccccoce 3,814 2,847 41,136 
Virginiaceccoccesccscccce 6,636 5,225 92,720 
West Virginiascccccscceccce 7,584 4,046 65,860 
Region IV: 
Kentucky.cscccscceccvecee 4,895 4,708 76,514 
Michiganececccccccccccece 13,854 5,254 110,496 
Ohios Site st aueee ds ca ome 23,205 14,758 293,575 
Region V: 
T1linois...cccccccccccece 38,644 30, 680 571,096 
Indi and. ccocccncsccoocece 5,904 6,305 117, 953 
Minnesotaecoccccceccsccce 2,411 1,414 22,635 
Wisconsinecesreccescccscose 2,435 LLL 23,804 
Region VI: 
AlabamAcesccccecccccocess 4,057 2,849 49,194 
WROPLAaiy Ps ocicbe eked deed 11,673 7,587 107,069 
GOOr Biheccccccccccccccece 5,542 3,793 57,583 
Mississippi. ..ccccccceces 2,489 1,663 25,959 
South Carolinacsssssceece 2,912 3,164 39,254 
Tenness0Csccccccccccccoce 7,715 5,397 86,417 
Region VII. 
TOWGceccccccccccccccccees 1,936 1,005 17,811 
KON SASceccccccsccccsecece 3,752 2,733 52,385 
MiISSOUTIicccoccccecccccoce 7,293 3,805 67,452 
Nebraskascecccccccccsccce 1,229 875 13,816 
North Dakota. .cccscccscce 384 274 4,771 
South Dakotaccccccccccece 412 301 5,441 
Region VIII: 
ATKANSASs ccccccccccccccce 2,100 1,507 24,887 
Geudsieiasacaes sleeker tvs 3,694 2,632 58,999 
New MexicOcecccccocsccsece 1,792 1,992 34,869 
Oklahomacceccccccsccesces 3,712 2,250 37,664 
TOXES cecccvcceccecsccceses 8,742 3,530 56,111 
Region Ix: 
Color add.ccccccccccccccce 2,471 2,280 41,102 
Idaho cecccccscceccccccoce 609 243 4,613 
MODE NAc cccoccccrccccccce 918 622 11,247 
Utah ccccccccccccccecccoce 883 322 7,579 
Wyoming. coccccccccccscccce 1,010 536 11,967 
Region X: 
ATIZONAs cccccceseoscscece 3,500 1,943 36,627 
California..cccccccccccce 54,201 39,373 905,302 
Nevada. ccooscccocccecsece 1,653 1,353 27,730 
OTEZONs cocccccccccceccccs 4,310 2,504 41,732 
Washington. coccccccccccee 4,107 3,857 75,053 
Territories: 
Aladkcaecccccccscceccoesces 4,305 4,003 96,831 


Hawtitvcvccsvcceseseces ee 628 491 10,682 








® 







Appendix table G-1.--Percent of fi 1/ by type of payment, by State, 


4pril-June - 9, and selected prior periods 





[Pata corrected to sng. 23, 1949] 


Intrastate payments 3/ 


ae 
cad cn 
October. eg a Hp yar July. | Octobder- prale te 
seen ort va Hg oer 
ltl aa aed ka pa viel 
Total, 51 States.... 


Region I: 
Connecticut...... 


eteerreeee ee 










aviv aesasi 
BARS 


LEAS 





Region III: 
Dist. of Col.9/.. 


SSS88 PRESS GSS 





1 AHS 


Region IV: 






ee eeeenee 


PSI VRSERS 





KARE 


ww 


GELABS BRIA ASK 










eeaa gsasie siai! gusalivex liseer ale! eal 





gs 28020853 HONOCQO HON Q SHH OOS ASS SNH ONO CON SHEN O FON O2NAQACAG 


Town. ccecsccoves 390 
Kaneasesssersece e 88 
Missouri,........ 70 
Nebraska...... eee 8&9 
North Dakota..... Ke 
South Dakota..... 
Region VIII: 
ecccereee 100 
Louisiana, .....++ gL --- 
Wew Mexico,...... 91 86 
_ Oilahoma 9/...... HY _ 
FOURS. 0. ccccccece 86 
Region IX: 
Colorado........ . 2 96 
Tdaho......++- ave pe 
Montana....... coe gu 5 
Utah 9/.......+. ° 93 a 
Seeeeseee 89 ou 
Region X: 
Arisona........+- 5 96 
California eco p 87 
atime coecees . 9 89 
Bon 9/..--..0s 60 ~~ 
Wi Ol sexs 76 Tl 
Territories: 
Alaske 9/.....--- 51 79 
>) a Bee 96 an 





1/ Relates to the time which elapsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 


G vepresents calendar week, a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimanpe, usually ending on Saturday. F represents Hexihle week 
a period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed. States are classified by type of week in effect during April-June 1 


quarter, 
Data represent payments for all types of unemployment, See footnote 11. 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where, claims are filed in each 
week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 
Average for year 1941. 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their claims on 
a biweekly basis. 
For all types of unemployment, Includes all interstate bensfit payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 
Excludes Connecticut and Indiana; comparable data not available. 
Payments are presented to claimants in these States by some or all of the local offices. 
10/ Less than 1 percent. 
11/ Data include payments for total and part-total unemployment only, Because Wisconsin's provision for ismuing payments for partial unemployment is 
not comparable with other States, they are excluded 
Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June, 


Interstate 
paymente 7/ 
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Appendix table G-2.--Percent of second and cubsequent benefit payments issued within two weeks,1/ by type of payment, 
by State, April-June 1949, and selected prior periods 


[ata corrected to ang. 23, 1949/ 


ee 


Intrastate payments 3/ paynente 7/ 


= |r ae ener 
State week 2/ 8 “See 
July- Ostober- ril- 41- July- October- | January- 7 
py abo deter ine mae | was ae September | December | March 
He aa Ba Ea el — —— 


Total, 51 States.... 


Region I; 
Connecticut...... 
Massachusetts. cee 
New Hampshire.... 
Rhode Island 9/.. 
Vermont......++:. ° 





BES yl 





O84 A000 
KB 


FELIS 


Pennaylvania..... 
Region III; 

Dist. of Col.9/.. 

Maryland 9/.....6 


P04 SHHNA HON 
RES 


Region V; 


a ilw gol 


Ie 

2 

iw 

lole lle 


1 
! 
! 


VS AIRE BS 


Ll a 


Mississippi..... . 

South Carolina... 

Tennessee,......+ 
Region VII; 

LOW: civic aise ote 6 atu 4 


3 
3 
“Bh 
58 
“52 
& 


Yeas gale! 


2 
1 


1 


SS883QOO8 AOS Sess OOW 


Li 8SSS BF 


South Dakota..... 
Region VIII: 


RURES LHSRRGH ABGLGAD GLAIR GRR AVASS BSEse “Vesess 





Territories: 
Alaska 9/........ 
Hawall.cccscvese 


C 
tT 
¥ 
c 
tT 
c 
c 
F 
c 
r 
F 
F 
c 
c 
c 
F 
tT 


OS BASSE Ves! ye 
RS BARBY asege 





L/ Relates to the time which elepsed between the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 

2/ Cf represents Calendar week, a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday, JF represents flexible a 
period of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed, States are classified by type of week in effect during April-June 1949 
quarter. 

y Date represent payments for all types of unemployment. See footnote 11. 

Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from States which take claims on a ve ekiy basis and from Texas where claims are filed in each week 
following the statutory a-week benefit period. 
Average for year 1941. 
eo bt only bane Aptrastate benefit payments from States which have a l-week benefit period and which take all or a part of their claims on 
a biweekly basis. 
Tor ii types of unemployment. Includes all inter state benefit payments regardless of the frequency of claime-taking witbin the 2tate, 
4 Excludes Washington; comparable data not available, 7 
iY Payments are presented to claimants in these States by some or all of the locel offices. 
wy Less than 1 percent, 
1)/ Date include payments for total and part-total unemployment only. Because Wisconsin's provision for issuing payments for partial unemployment is 
not comparable with other States, they are excluded, 
22/ Time lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June, 
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Table G3a.--Mmber of claimants involved in appeals, by State, July 1949 
[Pata corrected to Aug. 24, 1949] 


Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 


cca ae tas 
and 


Nunber Nunbder 
pending| Number Hunber Number ae a pending 
end of |received |228P°%4| ona of | received spoced end of 
month of . month 


Total, 5 states.. | 16,355 | 14,965 | 3o,toe| 2,49 | 5,222 | s,mas| 2,086 | 2,an2 | 5,96 |a/2,su6 |2/3.028 |2/30,677 









Region I; 
Connecticut.... 2 4 178 ae — 
MalO.sccccces ° 0 1 0 0 0 
Massachusetts., 610 4 698 ae mae 
New Hampshire. e 0 0 0 “2 -—_ 
Rhode Island... 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont......+6 0 0 15 0 0 
Region IT: 
Delaware... ° 0 ce) 0 0 0 
New Jersey..... 7 7 5 0 - 
New York....... 122 & 272 2 112 
Pennsylvania... 62 30 809 308 693 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col... is) 7 0 0 0 
and,..... ‘ 32 32 0 0 0 
North Carolina. 0 0 0 0 58 
Virginia...... “ 0 0 0 050 0 
West Virginia.. 323 334 4 2 Be 
Region IV; 
Kentucky....... 0 00 : fe) 0 0 
Michigan...... : Tl 17 2 57 
CM Orcs sc crane 14 004 5 201 
Region V: 
Tllinois...... A 0 0 207 | 2/24, 738 
Indiana,...... : 53 471 yy 0 0 1,5 
Minnesota...... 0 9 23 6 () 6 
Wisconsin,..... 1 5 a1 0 0 1 
Region VI: 
Alabama...... oe 0 0 299 ul 0 Ly 
Florida....-.0. 1 0 a ie) 0 0 
Georgia....... 7 0 415 16 0 0 0 
Mississippi.... 0 0 0 3 4 1 3 
South Carolina. 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 
Tennessee...... 0 fe) fe) 235 1 157 761 
Region VII: 
TowA. oscccccees 1 1 0 13 0 0 0 
Eansas.......-. 0 (8) te) 20 at 0 1 
Missouri....... 175 172 5 250 0 0 0 
Nebraska...... ° 0 0 0 — — == a 
North Dakota... 2 y 0 0 0 0 0 
South Dakota... 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Region VIII: 
Aarkansas....... 1 1 fe 8 3 10 0 0 0 
Louisiana...... 7 3 6 8 0 fe) fe) 0 
New Mexico..... 0 0 0 fe) 0 0 6 6 0 
Oklahoma....... 6 30 57 u 0 22 0 0 4g 
WEeES of: oc -< 4 0 0 0 51 52 81 1 0 1 
Region IX: 
Colorado....... 50 0 0 0 2 1 2 0 0 0 
TABNG. s:0's'c cece 5 0 0 0 3 i) 7 ie) 0 0 
Montana.......+6 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ey ‘ 6 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Wyoming........ 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Region X: 
Arizona........ 25 0 0 c¢) 0 1 1 0 0 c¢) 
California..... 559 217 | 967 | 1,879] 2h 133 | 423 381 102 | 2,096 
Nevada.....++- ° 5 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Oregon....... as 80 326 6 6 3 0 0 y 
Washington..... 227 “4 68 a 46 12 186 2 
Territories; 
DiaeKs sc cccss ve 7 0 0 (0) 0 0 0 0 
Hawali......... 3 ) 0 sho oe Bde: scl sane 





V Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Includes labor dispute cleimant appeals handled by the Director of Labor in Illinois, 
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Table G3b.--Appeals decisions; 


Lower authority appeals 


Percent decided wi thin 


Region 


Number 


New Jersey........000. 
New York 2/ 
Pennsylvania 


@eeeeeeerseeeeee 


Kentucky. os, ccecscccece 


Region VI; 


Washington.....cccccece 





Time lapse between date of filing appeal and date of decision, by State, July 1949 
[Pata corrected to ang. 24, 1949/ 


Higher authority appeals }/ 


Percent decided within 





3 100.9 

83 --- 

33 40.0 100.0 

1 25.0 75.0 

83 75.0 ate 

20.1 > 

se 1.0 a 

Ti. phe) A) 
0 0 

a5 ie 100.0 

92 7 76.9 

56 ol 100.0 

76 6.5 15.8 
() 

4 6.3 

2 87.1 

28 38 
22 hy 

57 73 

re) 42.9 
a 92.5 0 
6 97.1 te) 
25.6 90.4 0 

38.2 94.1 100.0 

8.4 90.8 100.0 

23.1 80.8 53.3 

11.4 a Taek 18 g4.4 

4.8 eT 74.2 7 85.7 
AU 26.9 79.6 (3) ts) 0 

oh eal 60.0 88.6 = Sts ee 

57.9 Tet 84.2 3 100.0 . 100.0 
0 25.0 41.7 0 (s) 

20.3 6 $6.4 3 0 100.0 

o° 25:9 23+9 8 25.0 62.5 
2 27.3 8.2 0 0 0 
ok, 49.2 88.5 0 (a) 0 

33-1 73.5 93.7 7 14.3 57.1 

81.8 88.6 97.7 1 0 100.0 
6.2 6.2 25.0 0 fe) 0 Cs) 
18.2 81.8 100.0 0 0 0 0 
66.7 66.7 66.7 0 te) 0 0 
50.0 50.0 75.0 0 0 to) 0 
20.0 76.0 92.0 1 0 0 0 

9.5 52.3 sky 143 fe) 0 42.0 

77.8 88.9 88.9 1 0 ~ 100.0 100.0 

51.1 66.7 91.1 6 66.7 a 63.3 

1.2 10.0 | 59.4 29 414 58. 86.2 
50.0 1.0 100.0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


L/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Wamber of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 
3/ Includes labor-dispute decisions rendered by the Director of Labor in Illinois. 


Mumber 
[en [ wom [ oe 


ww 


Region 
and 
State 


fotel, 51 States 2/... 


Region I: 
Connecticut....... A 
MGIDO scone ccvdises ee 
Massachusetts..... * 


Region II; 
Delaware€....seseses 
New Jersey......... 
New York..... dete 
Penneylvania....... 

Region III: 


Dist. of Col...... 


Virginia....sese es 
West Virginia..... 


Region IV: 
Kentucky........00+ 
Michi gan.....e++es 
IR 5 0,4 0.0,0'0 9:0 Sn. e 

Region V; 

TLLino0l6. cccisccccs 
Indiang...cecesseee 
Minnesota........- ° 
Wisconsin........-. ° 

Region VI: 
Mlabama........ éuve 
Florida...ccccccrce 
GOST gia. cccosiccee ° 
Mississippi........ 


South Carolina..... 
Tennesse6...cesesee 


South Dakota....... 


Washington........ . 


Table G3c.—Number of claimants involved in appeals, by State, April-June 1949 


[Data corrected to Angust 17, 1949] 





Lower authority appeals 






Nonlabor dispute 
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: fe) 
27 5 
O46 0 
el 7 
on yy 
36 
493 
909 
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aBSroow oo 
Soo 


































15 5 

fo) 0 

0 fo) 

te) te) 

> 3 ~O oO 

5 1 0 0 

45 5 8 8 

30 2 to) fe) 

3 te) te) te) 

20 18 4g 0 

59 82 fe) 0 

6 1 0 0 

5 3 4 fe) 0 
0 0 0 81 1 
3 2 7 fo) 0 
2 1 to) te) 0 
4 5 2 0 
5l2 637 342 282 
3 2 i} fe) 
17 2 3 110 
64 37 ba) 
ty) te) te) 0 


' 
' 
H 


1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority. 
p/ Excludes Rhode Island; comparable data not available. 


3 Includes labor dispute claimant appeals handled by the Director of Labor in Illinois. 
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Table G3d.--Appeals decisions: Time lapse between date of filing appeal and date of decision, by State, April-June 1949 


[Pata corrected to Aug. 17, 1949) 


Lower authority decisions Higher authority decisions 1/ 


Region 
ani Percent decided within Percent decided within 
State Number Yunbder 


jean | ere | rotor | maa tar 
ves [ee | me | ose [ar | ao 


Region I: 
Connecticut....... . 83.3 32'3 —~ 
Maines. ccsecocccces 61.9 9 93.8 
Massachusetts...... 43,0 771.0 --- 
New Hampshire...... 61.2 94.0 --= 
Rhode Island. eeeeee 90.2 95.3 94.6 
VWermon tas clecccsics sc 0 2.1 50.0 
Region IT; 
Delaware.........+. 13. 87.6 84.6 
New Jersey......... 49, 62.5 73.3 
| ae (>. a] i>: 56.2 oat 
Pennsylvania....... 40, 76.5 Tl. 
Region III: 
Dist;, of Cok.s...-< 90. 97.0 0 
Maryland......-..+ 90. 97.5 100.0 
North Carolina..... ug 94.2 75.0 
Virginia ee eeerevece ° 80.7 100.0 
West Virginia...... 72. 88.2 94,2 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. .......+.¢ 15. O44 TL.4 
Michigan........... 67. 84.6 6.9 
Mmigin: PAA. 12. 70.4 46,0 
Region V: 
TWidinete; i522... 35.0 6. 80.3 4 ns 
Indiaves ctee.sese . 3. 75.8 0 9. 
Minnesota.......... 4g, H 90.9 core 100.0 
Wisconsin.......ee. a. $2.7 6 67.7 
ee Vi: ae Pe 
Rteme fats teense ; 2 8 21.1 
Wiorifias ccs. ce. <eh 45.3 95.6 36.4 72.7 
Georgie. .t4- «++. 505 26.8 3°3 22.2 100,0 
Mississippi........ 40.9 3 6.7 86.7 
South Carolina..... 14.5 94.9 92.9 100.0 
Tennessee........+6 11.0 88.0 6.9 61.2 
Region VII: 
TO@he vases: Gahan 16.0 85.5 97.1 
KehGaGeci knee scat ; 5.8 81.6 57-1 
Missouri eeoersererver e 1.1 Ut Ges 25.0 
Nebraska... e@erreeeeee 23.1 & 3 are 
North Dakota....... 62.2 93.3 2 100.0 
South Dakota...... 4 17.5 87.5 5 40.0 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas....-...005 32.6 91.7 36 55.6 
Louisiana,......... 13.5 92.8 ou 66.7 
re cy: AE Apres.” ice aT 2 ieee 
on ee SPiet rere 36.5 95.6 27 $1.5 
Region IX: 
pedigtenn seer dicwne . ei ae 6 100.0 
gyn BN. ay 2 50.0 
Montana.........++. 57.1 85.7 1 100.0 
USaliaccee Ae ee 93.1 100.0 2 100,0 
Be a Se 3 re) 100.0 1 100.0 
on 
APL SODA. alee. p sicicicaste 57.3 96.3 k 100.0 
California......... 17.3 51.7 687 1.9 
Asveas Ree cals se a " ce 
TOZON . cccccccsccce ; Ie ° 
Washington......... 0 et Se #1.6 
Territories: 
Alaska ere teeesreese 27-3 90.9 0 0 
Biweht’..57. SSE et 33.3 100.0 one —< 





1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts , Nebraska and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
Number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 
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Table G3e.—-Lower authority appeals decisions 1/ on claimant and employer appeals 


Region and State 





classified by effect on appellant, April-vune 1949 


{oata corrected to August 17, 19497 


Claimant appeals 


Employer appeals 


Total In a + ah aba total In pri haar 
muber appellant appellant nuaber appellant appellant 
Total, 51 Statesecceces 37,392 12,746 2h, 64,6 5,033 2,569 2,464 
Region I: 
Connectic tb ecsccccsccces 682 258 42h 97 50 47 
Seeoececrrecersece 227 92 135 33 9 2h 
Massachusetts. eoeeecece 3,218 731 2,487 375 223 152 
New Hampshire.scceoecce 160 46 Ls 23 10 13 
Rhode Island...cccccece 234 70 164 0 0 (6) 
Vermont ccocccccccscccce 33 13 20 5 2 3 
Region II: 
Delawareececccccccccccce uu 8 103 6 5 Be 
New SDOLSCY ccccccccccccs 2,929 1,747 1,182 307 158 149 
Bir Larkin ciececscceeey SphhT 1,587 3,860 125 18 107 
Pennsylvaniaccccecccece rap ils$ 420 L525 291 100 191 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... 29 13 16 4 al 3 
Maryland..ccccccccccccs 1,497 530 967 63 OL 32 
North Carolina...sccose 749 160 589 123 56 67 
Virginia..rc.ccccccccccce 150 57 93 Lt 4 7 
West Virginia....cccsce 453 112 341 120 77 43 
Region IV: 
Kentuckyececcccccccccce 155 40 115 179 86 93 
Michigane.ccccccccceces 1,146 421 725 4h3 204, 239 
ni 0. cccccccccccccccece 1,740 401 1339 275 134 141 
Region V: 
Tllinois.ccccccccccccce 1,993 1,626 367 160 117 43 
Indiana... ccccccccccccce 497 287 210 137 56 él 
Minnesotacccccccccecces 281 59 222 116 57 59 
Wlacomsinececscccccccvce 220 60 160 15 36 39 
Region VI: 
Alabama. ccocccccccccece 893 200 693 299 18, 115 
Florida.ccccccocrccccece 171 57 ls 10 9 at 
Georgia. ccocsccceccesece 327 120 207 16 42 34 
Mississippl..ccccccccce 838 tik 77 0 0 0 
South Carolina..cccccce 179 80 99 250 170 80 
TEMNESSOO. co ccevccccccs 1,988 911 1,077 4l 16 25 
Region VII: 
Lowe cccccccccccccccose 458 167 291 135 55 80 
Kam saSeccccccccccccccecs gal 51 120 19 6 13 
Missouri. cccccccccccccs 77k 235 539 278 140 138 
Nebraska... cccccccccces 8h 2h 60 2k 10 1, 
North Dakotacc.cccccccce 35 6 29 6 a 5 
South Dakota..ccccccccs 18 < lL 22 13 9 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas. cccccceccccces 332 120 212 5 4 1 
Lowulalana..cccccccscccce 206 81 125 ys ie) 2 
New Mexicocc.cccccccsces 21 7 uy, 5 0 5 
Ok Lahome.csccccccccvccoce 157 72 85 40 13 27 
TEXBBeccccccccccccscece 1,490 580 910 101 35 66 
Region IX: 
Coloraddeccccccccccccce 110 37 73 16 6 10 
Tdaho.ccccccccccccccccce 31 12 19 4 2 2 
Montana. ccoccccccccccese ly 5 9 0 0 0 
Ubaheccocccccccccccccce 29 ly 15 (¢) 0 0 
WYOMING. occcccsccccccce 7 2 5 4 4 0 
Region X: 
BriseOhs ccccectoccsoves 67 23 Lh 15 4 aul 
Californiaccecesccccecce 4, Shh, 956 3,888 603 365 238 
Hevadac.ccocccovscccccee 3h 10 2h 2 2 0 
OTOZOMN ce vecccecvcesccece 195 82 nu3 52 33 19 
Washington. ccccsscccsce 567 133 434 55 21 34 
Territories: 
Blaskdccccccccccccccees abl 5 6 0 0 0 
Mowat’. ic. osere sis sees 5 0 2 1 0 1 


eeepc esses EL LL LL LS LL LS 


a7 Includes only those decisions which involve review of a decision of a lower body. 
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Table G3f.--Lower authority appeal decisions classified by issue involved, April-June 1949 








(orrected to August 17, 19497 


Number by issue 





Region and State x acne Ae a aie hs 
Tot or no or oluntary Suitable P 
number available dispute quit work Misconues ioe Ae 
for work 
Total, 51 States.. 42,848 15,269 2,986 12,337 3,171 4,851 57 3,877 
Region I: 
Connecti cuteccccccse 779 240 2 257 80 124 0 76 
M@inGecsocrcsoeceves 260 66 ak 42 22 34 3 92 
Massachusettses..r.r.e0e 3,593 1,156 70 1,582 126 421 0 238 
New Hamvshire. eeceve 183 41 al LLY 6 12 0 6 
Rhode Island.scosssee 234 113 0 48 47 16 0 10 
Vermontesersecccsoce 38 16 2 11 0 3 ie) 6 
Region II: 
Delawarc.esesccccsce 145 16 1 66 21 34 0 7 
New JerseyYoceccsecon 3,242 2,809 94 96 43 61 60 79 
NeW YOTKesvevceseene 5,572 1,556 45 1,491 936 199 147 1,198 
Pennsylvaniasceccere 2,447 235 17 1,252 167 713 2 61 
Region III: 
Dist. Of Coleserevos 33 14 6) 6 2 9 ie} 2 
Marylandescovocecces 1,560 212 2 588 284 380 0 94 
North Carolinasse.ece 874 633 0 132 27 81 af te) 
Virginiasccccssrccce 161 64 0 57 10 27 0 3 
West Virginia. seccce 574 207 2 152 33 124 0 56 
Region IV: 
KeEntuclryeccocvcvvcce 334 Mh nl 137 33 59 0 27 
Michigan. eorereceres is 589 187 16 471 139 458 14 304 
OhLOceccecccccccccece 2,015 529 6 750 173 212 1 344 
Region V; 
T11LinoiSss.eccovssoe 2,385 1,524 0 286 187 163 13 212 
Indiandecsovscsccece 685 131 32 162 77 96 11 176 
MinneSOte@ccrvvscvcece 416 9 14 127 48 54 i¢) 164 
WisconsSinesceccooreccee 295 27 0 130 30 96 0 12 
Region VI: 
Alabamasccrvcrcccvcee 1,192 94 0 942 45 100 0 11 
FLlOTAdas soccccccscce 181 16 1 83 23 50 0 8 
Geor Z1Geeccsesescens 403 241 0 67 5 86 3 3 
Mississippi. ceescsee 88 52 0 12 5 6 0 13 
South Carolinas.co.s 429 173 0 117 a 105 0 23 
TENNESSEE eeecesccoce 2,029 1,957 1 26 17 20 0 8 
Region VII: 
TOWGeccccsvccsererse 593 37 0 407 31 67 0 51 
KAnSASec ccoecvccesvces 190 110 0 31 11 17 9 1s 
Missouriccscccccccce 1,052 329 0 444 38 218 6 Le 
Nebraskacesccesevece 108 59 2 12 7 22 te) 6 
North Dakotas.e-cooe 45 13 0 8 13 6 4 1 
South Dakotaccccocce 40 13 0 16 3 7 1 0 
Region VIII: 
ATKansSaSe.sosccecacece 337 188 36 40 23 16 Up 23 
Louisiana. .sccocceses 208 92 “4 39 54 13 0 8 
New Mexicd.scccoores 26 8 0 10 2 5 ue 0 
Oklahoma. cccoccvcvces 201 144 8 8 10 2 0 29 
TEXAS cesccccvesccces 1,628 365 0 764 107 295 0 97 
Region IX: 
Coloradd.ccsecccccece 126 29 0 50 27 16 0 4 
Tdahdccevcccrcvccese 35 aa 0 9 3 1 0 11 
Montandeccoccssecsee 14 3 0 2 4 0 0 5 
Utahecoceccccccccces 29 7 if 4 7 2 0 8 
Wyoming. ccccrccesece aul 3 1 4 0 1 0 2 
Region X: 
ATIZONAsc ccoceccoeses 82 21 0 30 7, 22 0 2 
Californiacsscrcovcoe 5,455 1,227 2,496 922 167 261 60 322 
Nevadascceccveccsses 36 9 0 11 5 10 0 il 
OTCRON ec vecvessvcece 257 48 31 90 16 53 5 14 
Wasningtonecessccece 622 155 101 220 37 74 7 28 
Territories: 
AlaskAecccccccccccces aie 2 0 5 1 0 0 3 
Hawaliccrcccorcccccce 6 al 0 4 1 0 0 0 
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; Rb. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
ureau of Employment Security 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Employment Security Activities 
Vows he Now 10 





Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, October 1949 


oan eaten 


1. Insured workers (estimated for 1949) et 
2. Covered employment (estimated)............. 


3. Claimants during last week in month: 


ae Number filing initial claims........ 


b. Number filing continued claims...... 


4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 


(1) WNumber..... eee. hi ot eee | 3. 
(2) Percent of all claimants,...... 
(3) Average number per week........ 


b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 


iene han bade  Poicta iG. Sti yk ost 
(2) Percent of all Ei ihawn apes ie 
(3) Average number per week........ 


5, Beneficiaries: 
a. “Average weekly number in the month: 


Pas Wunber py. & vasa Be ces RES + save 
(2) Percent of THentad workers..... 


6. Amount of benefits: 


eo «Total for month....«...« TE hE AAD Nat A 


b. Average weekly payment (for 


total unemployment).......eee.e.0- 





a/ Excludes 1,991 transitional initial claims 


b/ Excludes 8,499 transitional initial claims 








October ° September 

+ | - 37,000, 000 

ei Bae» 32, 000,'000 
Pp a/ 330,462 al 245,223 
oe SEG HeR ore 1,806, 073 
ee BEL, Ble 574 b/ 927, 306 
oi ae 28,6 
as 312,144 y 231, 826 
S 1, 088, 933 1,187, 193 
o 33.0 36. 7 
Ks 272, 2h6 296, 9hg 
H's “1,534, 000 1, 743, 886 


ce e ° 


..  $136,765,000 $154,079, ol 


i. $21.01 ; $20.76 





for last week in October and 1, 608 


for October and 5,620 for September. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE (See other side for explanation of derived items) 


: 
for last week in September. 


DEC 3 1949 
gs 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





en ee 








Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
“Data on Unemployment Insurance 


jtem 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers. who have- 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 
for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate 
of the total number of different workers who carned some wage credits under State 
unemployment’ insurance laws during 1948 and an estimate, based on earnings data 
from the Bureau of. Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,. of the proportion of suth 
workers having sufficient wage credits to ) Qiied ity for pene Heed 


Item 2.' Covered envloyment (estimated) is danteun by apolying trends copotbay 
by tl the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data 
reported by: ‘State agencies. 


item 3b. Number of claimants filing continuad Sted ne in last week in month is -- 


the number of waiting period and compensable weeks ote aks in that week. . an. 





Item 4, Claimant turnover, 


The following will assist in the Ono anne of the terms used in this iten: 


A ='‘the number of initial clains filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 
month, ; 
B = the total number of claims filed in. ae eerie preceding the ‘repre sentative 
; ‘week period. 
C=A+B, i.e., an estinate of all claimants during the period. — 
. D = all.clainants during tho period loss the number of claimants in the fourth 


. week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the a se 


Fon Ey TE SE BY Li St cada eon am 


nonth is obtained by. dividing A aa C. 


Item 4b (2). Percent of all clainants who- ceased filing clains durin ne the 4 
weeks in the. the Bonth is obtained by dividing D by C.. 


Iten aN Average _weckly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar 
ioc total of weeks ba ai ah see 


tebe ‘used in iten 3 are for the weeks ended October 1 and October 29, 
Data used in item 4 are for the following weeks: 


For September; Weoks ended September 10, 17, 24, and Oct. 1. 
For October: Weeks ended October 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
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Time Lapse of Benefit Payments, 
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Statistical Appendix 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director 


a Washington 25,D.C. 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


(In Thousands) 


2 
VISITS TO LOCAL OFFICES zy 


20,000 1,000 
15,000 750 
10,000 500 

5,000 250 


1948 1949 1948 . 1949 
COUNSELING INTERVIEWS PLACEMENTS 


NEW APPLICATIONS 





150 


75 
































0 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT COVERED 
INITIAL CLAIMS 3 BY CONTINUED CLAIMS 4 
2,500 10,000 
2,000 
7,500 
1,500 
ff 5,000 
1,000 
500 2,500 
1948 1949 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFICIARIES dollars BENEFITS PAID 
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1 / Data on claims and benefits cover continental United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii; other data cover continental United States only. 


2/ Beginning February 1949, includes visits to all Employment Security offices. 
Formerly reported as reception contacts which excluded visits to separate 
claims offices. 


3/ Beginning July 1949, initial claims total excludes transitional claims, 


4/ Continued claims shown prior to July 1948. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, November 1949 
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JAN 9 1950 
: November October 
pemorry UF ILLINOIS 
1. Insured workers Pee Per LOUD) fed ache + dips 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)..........+0. Gee Ess 31, 300, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: 
a. Number filing initial claims............ a/ 327,957 a/ 330,462 
b. Number filing continued claims.......... 1,974, 487 1,880, 425 
4, Claimant turnover: 
| a. Persons filing initial claims 
during 4 weeks in month; 
A Sy enn a eae cee. eee: b/ 1, 378, ee b/ 1,248,574 
(2) Percent of all claimants...... sing trp 37.8 
(3) Average number per week............ 344, ath 312,144 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month; 
(1) MNumber...... be Ota) Flatts) ; 1, 286, 968 1,088, 983 
(2) Percent of all claimants........ 78's 35.9 33.0 
(3) Average number per week............ 321, 742 272, 246 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month: 
MEPOMRAUGT ot Cre se rss eee rete rs ees 1, 697,000 1,527,787 
(2) Percent of insured workers....... ‘ 4.6 uel 
6. Amount of benefits: 
MEE PLOT MOTE 4 on ain sid eint'p:a onic wun'eie's os we $152,165, 000 $135, 707,282 
b. Average weekly payment (tor 
Rebtel wiomployment).........scceeces ss $21.15 $20.94 





a/ Excludes 2,569 transitional initial claims for last week in November and 1,991 for 
last week in October. 
b/ Excludes 10,051 transitional initial claims for November and 8,499 for October. 


(See other side for explanation of derived items) 


ry 


Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary € 
Data on Unemployment Insurance 


Item 1, Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have earned 
sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify for benefits if 
they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate of the total number of 
different workers who earned some wage credits under State unemployment insurance laws 
during 1948 and an estimate, based on earnings data from the Bureau of Old—Age and 
Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such workers having sufficient wage credits to 
Qualify for benefits. 


Item 2. Covered employment (estimated) is derived by applying trends reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to the most recent covered employment data reported by State | 


agencies, 


Item 3b. Number of claimants filing continued claims in last week in month is the number 
of waiting period and compensable weeks claimed in that week. 


Item 4, Claimant turnover, 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 
A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the month. 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 4-week 
period, 


C=A+B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the fourth week, 
i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the period. 


Item 4a (2). Percent of all claimants filing initial claims during 4 weeks in month is 


obtained by dividing A by C. 





month is obtained by qigiaind D by C. 


Item 5a. Average weekly number of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar month 


total of weeks compensated. 
Data used in item 3 are for the weeks ended October 29 and November 26, 
Data used in item 4 are for the following weeks: 


For October: Weeks ended October 8, 15, 22, and 29. 
For November; Weeks ended Nov. 5, 12, 19, and 26, 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Mauth in Review 


September 1949 


Employment security activities showed diverse movements during September. Visits to local 
offices and new applications declined primarily as a result of {1) a reduction in the num 
ber of persons seeking jobs in September (unemployment fell roughly 340,000 below the 
August volume to approximately 3,350,000, according to Census estimates), and (2) a 4 per- 
cent decrease in the work-month as compared with August. Reflecting the seasonal contrac- 
tion in new unemployment among covered workers, initial olaims for unemployment insurance 
benefits under the State programs fell sharply in September. The sharpness of the deoline 
was accounted for in part by the fact that the initial claims volwme in August had been 
unduly high due to the influx of claims from numbers of unemployed veterans whose eligibi- 
lity for benefits under the Servicemen's Readjustment Allowance program had legally 
expired on July 25. Weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims also declined in 
September as seasonal improvements in such major industry groups as manufacturing and 
trade resulted in the call-back of workers in many establishments. The seasonal expansion 
of agricultural activities, partioularly during the latter part of the month, resulted in 
a sharp rise in farm referrals and placements. Non-farm referrals and placements also 
rose above August volums, but the increases were rather small. However, the gains in 
these activities are somewhat more significant than is indicated by their percentage rise 
in view of the fact that September had about 4 percent less work-time than August. The 
increase in non-farm placements reflected in the main the seasonal expansion of hiring 
activities in some of the noneagricultural segments of the economy prior to the impact of 
the steel labor dispute and before the full effect of the coal dispute was widely felt. 
Both counseling interviews and visits to employers showed gains during the month as local 
office staffs continued to (1) expand their employment counseling activities with appli- 
cants requiring such services, and (2) intensify their job promotional activities with 
employers. 


Table 1. Summary of employment security operations, September 1949 
(Continental U. S.) 
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. Percentage 
Number chance pa Number or amount 
Activity or ee ees 
amount Auge Sept. Jane=Septe Jane=Septe 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Visits to local offices a/se. 13,641,600 -15.9 - - — 
New APPLicationS eeereeceseses 610, 500 - 626 + 30.0 8,366,700 5,074,600 
Counseling interviewSecoreses 84,600 + 7.9 + 17.8 674,200 991, 700 
Placements=—totalecesecscvcee 1,996,500 +46.5 + 1862 9,532,600 8,354, 700 
NonfarmMeccesecccccesesevecs 466,400 +325 = 15.23 3,564,400 4,133,100 
Employer VisSitSecccevecsecsece 242,100 + 6.5 + 12.3 , 1,796,400 2,097,500 
Initial claims b/sesescsseres 1,004,100 -28.3 (c) 12,401,900 (c) 
Weeks of unemployment covered 
by continued claimSececcese 8,323,700 =<16.0 +1275 76,249,400 (c) 
Weekly average beneficiaries. a/1, 732,000 =-11.0 +141.0 1,647, 000 833, 500 


Benefits PALdeaceccocccovvese a/$T153 , 446,000 - 9.8 +157.4 $1,275,292,000 $598,530, 700 


a/ Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to change in reporting 


definition. 
b/ Excludes transitional claimse 
c/ Comparable data not availablee 
d/ Includes estimate for Ohio; data not received. 
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Visits to local offices and new applica~ 


tions contract for third consecutive month 


Visits to local offices by persons seeking 
employment security services declined 15.9 
percent, while new job applications cor 
tracted 6.6 percent during September, con- 
tinuing the downtrend that began in July. 
September's declines in these activities 
were primrily attributable to a substan- 
tial reduction in the volume of job seekers 
and a 4 percent decrease in the work-month. 
Altogether, some 13.6 million visits to 
local offices were made during September <-- 
the smllest number since February. New 
job applications, at a level of 653,400 in 
August, fell approximtely 42,800 in Sep- 
tember to 610,500 -=- the smallest volume 
for any month thus far during 1949. Women 
showed a very slight increase in new 
applications -- up 1.2 percent to 231,400, 
while both veterans and male non-voterans 
experienced declinese Male non-veterans 
accounted for 236,600 new applications 
(10.9 percent fewer than in August) while 
veterans filed 142,500 new applications, 

or 10.5 percent fewer than the number last 
monthe Both these volumes were the 
smallest thus far this yeare Veterans 
continued to account for about two-fifths 
of all new applications of mene 


Contrary to the over-all downtrend for all 
new applicants, new job applications of 
handicapped workers showed a small in- 
crease, rising 1.7 percent to 22,500 in 
September. Moen accounted for 18,700 or 83 
percent of all new applications of handi- 
capped persons, while disabled veterans, 
with some 8,000 new applications, repre- 
sented nearly half of the totel number of 
new applications filed by handicapped 
males. These proportions varied only 
slightly from those in the preceding 
month. 


Initial claims and weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued claims show sharp 
seasonal decline in September 


Reflecting the seasonal decline in new un- 
employment among covered workers, initial 
claims for State unemployment insurance 
dropped from 1,400,400 in August to 


1,004,100 in September. The decline was 
widespread with all but three States -- 
Colorado, Idaho, and New Hampshire -- re- 
porting fewer initial claims in September 
than in August. Although new unemployment 
occurred in a wide variety of industries 
during September, the lay-offs were not as 
widespread, nor were there as many workers 
involved as in preceding months. That the 


ka y-offs were not as widespread was indicated 


by the smaller number of States reporting 
new instances of unemployment in various 
industries; that fewer workers were in- 
volved in the lay-offs is evidenced by the 
drop of 28 percent in initial claims dur- 
ing September. 


The usual fall upswing in employment in a 
variety of industries, including food 
processing, trade, textile, and apperel, 
and the fact that the initial claims load 
in August had been markedly affected by 
new claims from veterans whose unemploy- 
ment entitlement under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Allowance program had 
expired, were the primary factors in the 
substantial decline in initial claims, 
The shorter work-month was another factor 
contributing to the September decline in 
initial claims. In the majority of 
States, September contained one less work 
day than Auguste Four States -- 
California, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania -- which together account 
for more than a third of the covered 
workers, reported 2 less work days in 
September than in August. 


The decline in the September volume of 
initial claims reflected the continuation 
of the weekly downward trend since the 
first week in August when 397,700 such 
olaims were filed. During the first week 
of September, initial claims had dropped 
to 218,300. By the last week of Septem- 
ber, the volume of initial claims had 
risen to 245,200, but this was still 
smaller than the volwne for any week in 
Auguste 


The work stoppage in the coal industry 
which began in mid-September had not been 
in existence long enough by the end of 
September to have had any significant 
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effect on State unemployment insurance 
claims. The immediate effect of the coal 
strike was felt by railroad workers as 
rail coal traffic was substantially re- 
ducede However, these workers are not in- 
sured under State unemployment insurance 
programs, but are covered by a federal 
program (under the Railroad Retirement 
Act) administered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Seven States -- Kansas, 
Maryland, (clahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia -- indi- 
cated some lay-offs as a result of the 
secondary effects of the coal situation. 
Pennsylvania reported some new unemploy= 
ment in the briok and lime industries be- 
cause of a shortage of coal, while 
Virginia indicated that employment in 
shipping had been affected as a result of 
a drop in coal transport. Another labor 
dispute resulting in some new unemployment 
involved a large midwestern railroad. The 
effects of this strike were largely con- 
fined to five States -- Arkansas, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Missouri -- where 
curtailments in industries dependent upon 
transportation took place. The antici- 
pated strike in the steel industry, 
scheduled for Octobsr 1, caused some new 
unemployment in two States -- New York and 
‘Pennsylvania -= during the last week of 
September. In New York, iron ore miners 
were laid off, while in Pennsylvania there 
were some lay-offs as a result of the 
banking of furnaces -- both in antici pa- 
tion of the steel strike. 


New unemployment in the textile industry 
was reported by 7 States, although 5 of 
these -- Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee -- indi- 
cated that recalls were taking place at 
the same time in other textile plants. 
Four other States -- Mississippi, 

South Carolina, Vermont, end Virginia -- 
alse reported some rehiring of textile 
workers during September. The seasonal 
increase in apparel employment as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was reflected in reports of rehiring of 
apparel workers in 7 States. New York, 
which accounts for about a third of the 
apparel workers in the Nation, was among 
the States indicating recalls of apparel 


workers. While new unemployment in apparel 
was reported by 9 States, the volume of 
workers involved in the lay-offs was not 
significant. Lay-offs and recalls in food 
processing appeared to offset each other 
during the month. Eight States reported 
new lay-offs in machinery while only 2 
States -- Connectiout and Illinois -- indi- 
coated some rehiring in this industry. Some 
new lay-offs in the primary and fabricated 
metal industries occurred in 6 States -- 
California, Illinois, Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee -- with one 
State, Arizona, indicating some rehires. 
However, employment in both the machinery 
and metal industries for the Nation as a 
whole showed an increase, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. New unsm 
ployment in mining occurred in 7 States 
during September; in 3 of these States -- 
Montana, New Mexico, and New York <= the 
lay-offs occurred in metal mines. Laye 
offs in lumbering in 6 States were 
partially offset by rehires in 3 States, 
including Washington which is one of the 
leading lumbering States in the Nation. — 
Other industries in which new lay-offs 
occurred in 3 or more States were leather 
and leather products, paper, shipyards, 

end tobacco. 


Weeks of unemployment covered by con= 
tinued claims dropped from an all-time 
high of 9,906,800 in August to 8,323,700 
in September. All but 2 States -= the 
District of Columbia and New Mexico -= 
perticipated in the decline. For the 
Nation as a whole, weeks claimed dropped 
16 percent in September, with the New 
England States showing relatively heavy 
declines. In 3 of the 6 States in the 
New England area -- Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont -=- the declines amounted to 
more than 50 percent. North Dakota, and 
Virginia also showed decreases in excess 
of 30 percent. 


Benefits and beneficiaries 
down from August 


During an average week in September, 
1,732,000 claimants received unemployment 
insurance benefits, as compared with 
1,945,300 in August. Except for 
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Connecticut and Florida, all States in the 
New England and Southeastern areas showed 
a greater-than-average decline in benefi- 
ciearies. Among the 10 States which showed 
an inorease in the average weekly volume 
of beneficiaries, the rise in Louisiana (8 
percent), was the only increase which 
amounted to as much as 5 percent. 


The amount of benefits paid unemployed 
workers dropped by $16.6 million to $153.4 
million, representing a relatively smaller 
decline than that which occurred in the 
average weekly volume of beneficiaries. 
This difference was due, in part, to the 
increase in the average weekly payment -- 
from $20.54 in August to $20.83 in Septem 
bere 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of all insured 
unemployment under the State, Veteran, and 
Railroad systems dropped for the second 
successive month, from 2,402,900 in August 
to 2,093,200 in September. The overall 
decline represented a sharp decrease under 
the State and Veteran programs and an in- 
crease in unemployment insured by the 
Railroad programe The drop in the average 
weekly volume of State insured unemploy- 
ment from 2,140,400 to 1,885,600 reflected 
seasonal improvements in such industry 
groups as manufacturing, trade, and con- 
Structione The expiration of unemployment 
benefit rights under the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Allowance program in late July 
for most veterans, as -well as the return 
to school of many veterans, accounted for 
the decrease from 151,500 to 82,000 under 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Allowance 
programe 


The strike in the coal industry, resulting 
in a reduction in coal trmsportation by 
rail was a primary factor responsible for 
the rise in the average weekly volumes of 
unemployment insured by the Railroad 
system, from 111,000 in August to 125,600 
in September. 


During the week ended September 10, 5.9 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in 1948 were 


unemployede This reflected a drop from the 
6.6 percent for August (the 1949 high), and 
represented the first decline since October 
1948. Altogether, 42 States showed a re- 
duction in their unemployment percentage 
for September, including 12 States where 
the drop amounted to more than a full pere 
centage point. In 4 New England States -- 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont -=- the unemployment percentages 
dropped more than 2 percentage points, 
although all were still above the national 
average, as were those in the other New 
England Statese The 12.4 percent in 

Rhode Island and the 9.1 percent in 

New Hampshire were still the highest in 
the Natione New York's unemployment per-=- 
sentage of 8.4 was the third highest in 
the Nation, followed by the 8 percent in 
Connecticute Except for the 7.7 percent 
in California and the 6.2 percent in 
Washington, all States west of the 
Mississippi had unemployment percentages 
below the national average. In Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, less than 2 percent of the 
covered workers employed during an 

average month in 1948 were unemployed 
during the week ending September 10. 


State highlights 


California - Although initial claims 
dropped 21 percent to 114,300 during 
September, the decline was smaller than 
the drop of 28 percent for the Nation as 
awhole. The bulk of the initial claims 
filed in the Los Angeles area resulted 
from new ley~offs in manufacturing, 
principally in the fabricated metal, 
rubber, and automotive industries, and 
in trade. A large part of the new unem 
ployment in the San Franoisco area 
occurred in the lumber, fishing, and 
communication industries. Weeks of un- 
employment claimed declined seasonally, 
with increased activity in such indus- 
tries as food processing and construce 
tion accounting for a large part of the 
decline. 


Illinois - Both initial claims and weeks 
of unemployment showed relatively sharp 
declines during September, dropping 40 
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and 18 percent respectively. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, the declines amounted to 
28 and 16 percent. The 60,000 initial 
claims received during September repre- 
sented new unemployment in a variety of 
industries, including apparel, leather, 
primary and fabricated metals, transpor- 
tation equipment, machinery, and furniture. 
Labor disputes in the leather and machinery 
industries, secondary effects of the strike 
involving a large midwestern reilroad, and 
the end of the food processing season dur- 
ing the latter part of the month also 
accounted for part of the initial olaim 
load. 


New York - Former workers in the transpor- 
tation equipment, leather, photographic 
and scientific instruments, stevedoring, 
primary metals, and resort industries were 
responsible for the bulk of the initial 
claims received during September. Some 
new lay-offs in the textile and apparel 
industries were also reported, but these 
were more than offset by seasonal recalls 
in the two industries. Some lay-offs 
occurred among metal mining workers in 
anticipation of the steel strike 

scheduled for October l. 


Pennsylvania - Initial claims were 30 per- 
cent below the August volume which had in- 
cluded ea significant number of claims from 
veterans whose unemployment entitlement 
had expired under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Allowance programe Lay-offs 
which accounted for the bulk of initial 
claims in September occurred in the steel, 
coal mining, apperel, brick, textile, 
machinery, and glass industries. Some of 
the lay-offs were attributed in part to 
the effects of the strike in the coal in- 
dustry and in part to anticipation of the 
steel strike. 


Total referrals and placements show 
sharp seasonal increase in September 


Due almost entirely to the sharp seasonal 
expansion of agricultural activity, total 
referrals and placements showed signifi- 
cant inoreases during September. Total 
referrals, at a level of 2,345,300, re- 
flected a gain of 36 percent over the 


previous month. Total placements ex- 
perienced an even greater relative 

increase -= up approximately 47 percent 
over August to a volume of 1,996,500. Both 
these activities were at higher levels than 
@ year ago -— by 9 percent and 18 percent 
respectively. 


Ferm referrals and 
placements up sherply 


Sharply increased demands for farm workers, 
as cotton picking activities expanded 
seasonally and as the harvesting of vege- 
table and fruit and tree-nut crops con- 
tinued in many sections of the oountry, 
were reflected in significant gains in 
ferm referrals and placements during Sep- 
tember. Referrals rose 64 percent to 
1,573,600 while placements increased 68 
percent over the August level to 
1,530,100. The volume of farm placements 
in September was approximately one-third 
above that of a year ago. Altogether, 30 
States, as compared with 24 in the pre- 
ceding month, reported farm placement 
gains in September. The largest in- 
creases in volume occurred in Mississippi 
(289,700), Arkansas (196,900), Tennessee 
(195,500), Texas (36,800), Oklahoma 
(35,500), Missouri (33,500), Louisiana 
(29,800), and California (27,200). 

Cotton crop activities accounted for the 
bulk of the increases in Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Louisiana, 
and Texas while the increases in 

Oklehoma and California reflected an 
expansion of activity in both cotton 
picking and the harvesting of vegetable 
cropBe 


Despite the over-all gain in farm place- 
ments, 19 States reported decreases in 
September. The largest declines 
occurred in Maine (72,500), Washington 
(47,800), Colorado (44,800), New York 
(27,500), Michigan (27,100), and Oregon 
(24,900)e Deoreased placement activity 
on vegetable farms was responsible for 
virtually all of the decline in 
Washington, Colorado, and New York. 
Maine's decrease -=- the largest in the 
Nation -=- reflected primarily the near 
completion of vegetable orop harvesting 
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activities and to a lesser extent, decreased 
placement activity on general farms. 
Michigan's reduction occurred in vegetable, 
fruit, and tree-nut crops, while the drop in 
Oregon reflected curtailed placement acti- 
vity on vegetable and crop specialty farms. 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in September 
differed substantially from the pattern in 
the previous monthe FPrimarily as a result 
of the sharp upswing of placements in 
cotton picking activities -- up from a 
volume of 253,200 in August to a total of 
1,108,600 in September -- the proportion 

of placements on cotton farms increased 
substantially from 28 percent of the total 
volume of farm placements in August to 
approximately 73 percent in Septembere Re= 
flecting the large decrease in the volume 
of placements on vegetable farms (down 
approximately two-fifths from the August 
level to 227,200) at the same time that 
placements on cotton farms were increasing 
sharply, vegetable crop activities 
accounted for a greatly reduced proportion 
of farm placements during the month (from 
43 percent of the total in August to 15 
percent in September). Nearly half of 
September's placements on vegetable farms 
were made in 4 States -- California, 
Colorado, New York, and Oklahoma. Fruit 
and tree-nut orop activities also 
accounted for a significantly reduced pro- 
portion of farm placements during the month 
(from 13 percent of the total in August to 
7 percent in September). A substemtial de- 
crease in the volume of placements on 
general farms was primarily responsible for 
the reduction in the proportion of farm 
placements in this category ~-- from 7 per- 
cent of the total in August to 3 percent in 
September. 


Non-farm referrals and placements 


continus to inorsase 


Non-farm referrals and placements showed 
small gains during September as hiring ac- 
tivities in some of the non-agricultural 
segments of tne economy continued to ex- 
pand seasonally. Referrals, at a level of 
771,600, were about 1 percent above the 
number made in the preceding month, while 


non-farm placements experienced a somewhat 
larger inorease, rising 3.3 percent above 
the August total to 466,400. These were 
the highest monthly volumes of non-farm re- 
ferrals and placements thus far in 1949. 
While September's gain in non-farm place- 
ments was relatively small, it was of some 
Significance in view of the 4 percent de- 
crease in work-time as compared with 
August. Altogether, 28 States reported 
non-farm placement gains in September as 
compared with 44 States in the previous 
monthe 


All. groups within the labor force (vet- 
erans, male non-veterans, and women) 
accounted for larger volumes of non-farm 
placements in September than in Auguste 
Placements both of veterans and male non- 
veterans rose approximately 4 percent 
over comparable volumes last month to 
116,000 and 158,700 respectively. 
Veterans' placements continued to repre- 
sent more than two-fifths of the total 
volume of non-farm placements of mene 
Women showed the smallest relative gain 
during the month -= up 1.9 percent to 
191,700, the largest volume since Septem 
ber @ year Agde 


Non-agricultural referrals and placements 
of handicapped job-seekers also continued 
to increase in September -=- up 9-9 percent 
and 7.1 percent respectively to 25,700 
and 15,400. Male non-veterans as a group 
showed the largest relative gain in non- 
farm placements among handicapped appli- 
cants, with an increase of 9.5 percent to 
5,700. Veterans followed with a gain of 
6.7 percent to 7,900, accounting for 
nearly three-fifths of all non-farm 
placements of handicapped mile job- 
seekerse This proportion has remained 
fairly constant during most of 1949. 
September's deorease (13.7 percent) in 
the volum of handicapped veterans’ 
active applications on file with local em- 
ployment security offices <= the sharpest 
thus far this year -=- continued the de- 
cline that began in Julye These job 
applications, numbering 70,100 at the end 
of the month, were at their lowest level 
Since November 1948. 
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Non-farm placements show diverse movements 
among me. jor non-agricultural industry groups 


All major non-agricultural industry groups 
except manufacturing and Government ex- 
perienoced substantial placement increases 
during the month. The upward movement of 
placements in manufacturing which had con- 
tinued without interruption since May was 
interrupted in September as placements in 
this industry group fell 4.3 percent to 
151,900 -- a decrease equivalent to the de- 
cline in the length of the work-monthe 
However, with the exception of August, 
Soptember's volume of placements in manu 
facturing represented the largest monthly 
total thus far this year. Placements of 
job applicants in Government showed the 
sharpest relative decline during the 

month -=- down 29.5 percent to 8,000. 

Among the major industry groups showing 
non-farm placement gains in September, the 
transportation, commumication and other 
public utilities group experienced the 
largest relative increase -- up 18.1 per=- 
cent over August to 19,700. Construction 
followed with an increase of 12.7 percent 
to 55,500 -=- the largest monthly volume of 
placements in the construction group thus 
far in 1949. Other major industry groups 
showing increased placement activity in 
September were service with a rise of 9.1 
percent to 130,200 placements for the 
month, and wholesale and retail trade with 
' @ placement gain of 8.5 percent to 91,300 - 
@ new monthly high for the year. 


The relative distribution of non-farm 
placements among major industry groups 
showed the following shifts between August 
and September : 


Percent of total 


Major industry group September August 
Cons tructionecesescoce 11.9 10.9 
Manufacturingeccccoece 3206 S5el 
Transportation, 

communication and 

public utilities... 4-2 Se7 
Wholesale and retail 

tTrade@eccscvscccveses 1926 18.5 
Service -= Totalececrcce 2769 2604 

Domestices.. 18.2 17.4 

Governmente csecccsceee 1.7 205 


Non-farm placements increase in all but the 
skilled and semi-skilled occupational groups 
With the exception of the skilled and semi- 
skilled categories, all major occupational 
groups showed inoreases in non-farm place-= 
ments during September. The largest 
relative placement gain ocourred wi thin the 
clerical and sales group -- up 10.3 percent 
from the August volume to 49,300, while 
placements of professional and managerial 
job-applicants followed closely with a 10.1 
percent increase to 5,200 in September. 
These were the largest volumes for these 
activities thus far this year. Some 
127,900 placements of service workers were 
made during September, representing an in- 
crease of 4.7 percent over the August 
volume. Placements of unskilled job appli- 
cants, which constituted slightly more 

than two-fifths of all non-farm placements 
in August and September, amounted to 
199,900 during the latter month -- 6,400 

or 365 percent more than the nunber in 
Auguste Skilled workers accounted for 
26,300 non-farm placements in September, 
representing a 6.6 percent reduction from 
the August volume, while semi-skilled 
workers showed a slight placement loss 
(less than 1 percent) to account for 

57,900 non-farm placements during the 
monthe Despite these changes, the dis- 
tribution of non-farm placements by major 
occupational group showed relatively 
little variation between August and Sep- 
tember s 





Percent of total 


Occupational group September August 
Professional and 

managerialeccescccces 1el 1.0 
Clerical and saleSeecee 10.6 9.9 
Serviceecccscccccscccer 2704 27eL 
Skilledeccceoccccccece 5-6 6e2 
Semieskilledesccccccce 12.4 12.9 
Unskilled and othere.. 42.9 42.9 


Counseling interviews u 
from the August total 


The total volume of counseling interviews 
increased 7.9 percent during September to 
84,600 -=- the largest number since July 
1948 -- as local office staffs continued 
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to expand their employment counseling 
activities with applicants requiring such 
services. Altogether 32 States, as com 
pared with 38 States in August, reported 
increases in counseling activity during the 
monthe Women experienced the largest rela- 
tive gain in counseling interviews -- up 14 
percent over August to 20,700, while mle 
non-veterans followed closely with an in- 
crease of 13.1 percent to 32,800. Veterans 
virtually maintained the level of the pre- 
ceding month with a total of 31,100 counsel- 
ing interviews; these represented nearly 
half of all counseling interviews with men 
during September. 


Initial or first-time counseling interviews 
with applicants also showed a gain during 
the month, rising 5.9 percent to 48,500. 
Both male non-veterans and women accounted 
for larger volumes of initial interviews 

in September than in August. However, 
veterans showed a small decline -- down 2.8 
percent to 17,500. Some 17,700 initial 
counseling interviews were held with mle 
non-veterans (8.9 percent more than in 
August), while a total of 13,300 initial 
interviews were held with female applicants, 
representing a 15.4 percent gain over last 
month's volume. With local office staffs 
intensifying their counseling efforts in 
behalf of handicapped job applicants in 
preparation for National Employ the FPhysi- 
cally Handicapped Week in October, some 
14,400 initial counseling interviews were 


held with handicapped job-seekers during 
September -- 9.6 percent more than in the 
preceding month. The number of interviews 
with disabled veterans, at 5,800, varied 
only slightly from the volume in August, 
while counseling interviews with handi- 
capped male non-veterans inoreased sharply 
(17.3 percent) to 6,200. Disabled veterans, 
however, continued to account for more 
than two-fifths of all initial counseling 
interviews with handicapped job-applicants. 


Employer visits show further 

norease during September 

Despite the shorter work-month, visits to 
employers showed an over-all increase of 
6-3 percent to 242,100 during September as 
local office staffs continued to intensify 
their job promotional activities with both 
farm and non-farm employers. Visits to 
farm employers showed the larger relative 
gain, rising 12.9 percent to nearly 64,900 
in September. Some 177,200 visits were 
made to non-farm employers during the 
month -- 4.1 percent more than in August, 
and representing the largest monthly volume 
since July 1948. Non-agricultural em- 
ployers in September continued to account 
for about three-fourths of all employer 
visits made by local office staffs. Some 
199,500 different employers were visited 
during the month (5.4 percent more than in 
August) of whom 153,000 were non-farm em 
ployers and 46,300 were farm employers. 
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PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
October 1949 


Data for the 4 weeks ending October 29 
indicate an increase in initial claims and 
a further tapering off in weeks of unem= 
ployment covered by continued claimg. This 
diverse trend in initial claims and weeks 
of unemployment claimed during October con- 
formed to the over-all pattern prevailing 
in previous yearse 


Week Initial Weeks of 
ended claims unemployment 

September 10 218,300 1,900,200 

= 17 234, 700 1,968,400 

~ 24 229,100 1,902,600 

October 1 245,200 1,806,100 

= 8 309,100 1,768,000 

~ 15 282,100 1,711,300 

S 22 326,900 1,923,000 

* 29 330,500 1,880,400 

Weekly averages 
September 231,800 1,894,300 
October $12,100 1,820, 700 


However, the increase in initial claims 
between September and October 1949 was 
greater than in preceding yearse In 
October 1949, the average weekly volume of 
initial olaims rose 35 percent as compared 
with 11 percent in October 1948 and 7 per= 
cent in October 1947. The relatively sharp 
increase in October 1949 was primarily due 
to the new unemployment resulting from the 
secondary effects of the coal and steel - 
strikes. The coal dispute began in mide. 
September and the steel dispute began 
October 1. The effects of the steel dis- 
pute were immediate, as 19 States indicated 
new lay-offs resulting from this strike 
during the week ended October 8 when initial 
Claims rose 63,900 to 309,100. Throughout 
the month the effects of the strikes con- 
tinued to spread, both in terms of the 


the strikes were primarily felt in steel 
shortages forcing curtailments in such 
industries as fabricated metals, foundries, 
auto and auto parts, and in industries 
which depend upon quantities of coal for 
continuous operatione By the week ended 
October 29, 36 States were reporting secon= 
dary unemployment as a result of the steel 
strike and 28 States indicated that they 
were feeling the effects of the coal strike 
in a variety of industries. Among the 
States reporting sizable volumes of claims 
attributable to the secondary effeets of 
the labor disputes were Alabama, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 


Another factor contributing to the initial 
Claim load in October was the usual season= 
al decline of employment in food processing 
and related industries during the latter 
part of the month. This was further aug- 
mented by a significant amount of new uem= 
ployment in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries in several States during the last two 
weeks of the month. Among these States were 
New York and Pennsylvania which account for 
roughly half the apparel employment in the 
Nation. 


Weeks of unemployment claimed continued 
their downward trend until mid-October, 
reflecting the seasonal expansion of 
activities in many industries during 
September and the first part of October. 
However, during the latter half of 

October, weeks claimed began to inorease 

as a result of the secondary effects of the 
coal and steel strikes and seasonal curtail- 
ments in such industries as food processing, 
construction, textiles, and apparel. The 
upswing in the latter part of the month, 
however, was not sufficiently strong to off- 
set the downward trend in the early part of 
the month. 


number of States affected, and in the number) During the week ended October 8, 1949, 5.3 


of workers who lost their jobs as an indi- 


percent of the covered workers employed 


rect result of the strikes. The effeots of | during an average month in 1948 were 
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unemployed. October was the second succes= | Survivors Insurance declined slightly from a e 


sive month showing a decline--from a high weekly average of 292 in the 5 weeks ended 
of 6.6 percent in August. All but 8 States | October 1 to 245 in the 4 weeks ended 

had lower unemployment percentages in October 29. This is a continuation of the 
October than in September. In 10 States, long-time downward trend in the number of 
including the 6 New England States, the requests received, except for an occasional 
declines amounted to a full percentage increase due to administrative factors. 


point. In Rhode Island, the unemployment The significance of this gradual, but 
percentage dropped from 12.4 to 8e3 but was | steady decline is apparent in a comparison 
still the highest in the Nation. Three of the 243 average weekly requests received 
other States--California, New Hampshire, in the 4 weeks ended October 29, 1949 with 
and New York--had unemployment percentages | the 1,045 average weekly requests received 
of 7.0 or moree With the exception of the | during the 5 weeks ended October 30, 1948. 
3 Pacific Coast States--California, Oregon, 

and Washington=--all States west of the Funds for paying the Federal share of 
Mississippi River had percentages below the | benefits under this program during the 
national averagee In Nebraska,North Dakota,| fiscal year 1949-50 became available on 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, less than 1 per= | Ootober 14, 1949 when the President signed 
cent of the covered workers employed during | the bill that became Public Law 358 of the 


an average month in 1948 were unemployed 8lst Congress. This appropriated $300,000 
during the week ending October 8, 1949-6 for the current fiscal year and authorized 
the expenditure of about $200,000 in un- 
Reconversion unemployment encumbered balances that had been advanced 
benefits for seamen to State agencies during the fiscal year 


1948-49 in anticipation of their need for 
The number of requests for WSA wage tran- funds to meet the Federal share of benefit 
scripts from State employment security agen- payments during this period. 
cies received by the Bureau of Old-Age and 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
August 1 to October 29, 1949 


ae 
Average weekly number 


Total number received 
received 








Auge l- Auge 29= Octe 3= 
Auge 27 Oct. 1 Octe 29 
(4 weeks ) (5 weeks ) (4 weeks) 


Auge l- Auge 29- Oct. 3= 
Auge 27 Oote 1 ~—S Ootte. 29 





United States 1,306 1,459 970 326 292 243 
California 54 47 13 13 9 3 
Massachusetts 79 70 26 20 14 6 
New York 777 1,122 647 194 244 162 
Washington 157 59 119 39 12 30 
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BENEFIT APPEALS 
July-September 1949 


The number of claimants involved in appeals 
filed with lower authorities increased 
sharply for the second consecutive quarter 
to 79,261 during July-September -=- 21,000 
above the experience during April-June. 

The increase was almost equally divided be- 
tween non-labor dispute and labor dispute 
appeals. Dispositions failed to keep pace 
with increased receipts; at the end of 
September claimants involved in appeals 
pending before lower authorities totaled 
59,537, 22,600 more than the number at the 
end of June. 


A total of nearly 63,000 claimants were in- 
volved in non-labor dispute appeals filed 
during July-September. Increases over the 
previous quarter occurred in 32 States. 

The number of claimants involved more than 
tripled in West Virginia and Maine. 


Lower authority non-labor dispute appeals 
pending on September 30 involved more than 
5,000 claimants in New Jersey and New York 
and more than 1,000 claimants in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, 
Missouri, and California. Over 16,000 
claimants were involved in labor dispute 
appeals filed with lower authorities during 
July-September, an increase of roughly 
10,000 over the previous quarter. Michigan 
with 9,276 accounted for 86 percent of this 
increase. At the end of the quarter the 
pending labor dispute appeals were at 
relatively low levels in most States. 
Michigan was the exception with 10,535 
claimants involved in pending cases on 
September 30. 


No significant changes from the previous 
quarter ocourred in the volume of 
claimants involved in higher authority re- 
ceipts, dispositions, and pending non- 
labor dispute appeals during July- 
Septembere A pending load of 6,457 
claimants involved in non-labor dispute 
cases existed on September 30. The number 
of claimants filing labor dispute appeals 
with higher authorities declined from 
11,600 to 7,000 between the second and 
third quarters. Although receipts were 
down, dispositions amounted to only 9,300 
in the third quarter compared with 30,900 
in the previous quarter. On September 30, 


some 28,500 claimants had labor dispute 
appeals still pending before higher 
authorities, of which over 20,000 were 
pending before a special representative of 
the Director of the Illinois Department of 
Labore A large pending labor dispute load 
has existed in Illinois for several months 
despite dispositions for 5,000 claimants 
during the July-September quarter. 


Promptness of handling 


Little change from the previous quarter 
occurred in the promptness with which 
appeals were decided in the third quarter 
of 1949 by lower appeals authorities. Dur- 
ing July-September, 20.7 percent of lower 
authority decisions were made in 30 days, 
44.4 percent in 45 days and 74.7 percent in 
75 dayse The Utah and Distriot of Columbia 
agencies were outstanding in promptness of 
handling lower authority appeals -- 85.7 
and 83.0 percent, respectively, of their 
decisions being made in 30 days. Over half 
the appeals decisions were made in 30 days 
in Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Colorado, and Nevada during July-September. 
Qn the other hand, less than 10 percent of 
third quarter decisions by lower authori- 
ties were made within 45 days in Vermont, 
QGhio, Wisconsin, and Washington and in 
Vermont only 6 percent of decisions were 
made within 75 days after filing. 


As in the oase of decisions by lower 
appeals authorities, the promptness of 
higher authority decisions during July- 
September, with 13 percent being made in 
30 days, 24.2 percent in 45 days, and 48.6 
percent in 75 days, varied only slightly 
from the experience during April-June. 
Although the number of cases was small, 
North Dakota and Wyoming made 100 percent 
of higher authority decisions in 30 days 
and Virginia made 95.2 percente Qn the 
other hand, in Missouri no decisions were 
made in 75 days, in Michigan only 9.5 
percent, in New York 16.9 percent, in 
Alabama 21.8 percent, in Illinois 29.5 
percent, and in Crlahoma 29.4 percent. 


Issues involved 


"Unable and not available for work" 


SUG ae 


accounted for 36 percent of the quarter's 
lower appeals decisions while "voluntary 
quit" accounted for 29 percent. These are 
the same percentages as in the previous 
quarter. Despite the constant national 
proportion of appeals decided on these most 
important issues, wide differences in im- 
portance of issues occur among the States. 
For example, in Tennessee 93.35 percent of 
the July-September decisions were based on 
"unable and not available for work” while 
only 1.5 percent were based on "voluntary 
quit." In Alabama, on the other hand, 81 
percent of decisions were on “voluntary 
quit" while only 8.5 percent were on 
“availability for work." Over 70 percent of 
third quarter lower authority decisions 
were based on “availability for work” in 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, while this issue accounted for 
less than 15 percent of the decisions in 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Alabama, Florida, 
Iowa, New Mexico, Montana and Hawaii. Al- 
though "suitable work” decisions made up 
less than 10 percent of the national total, 
in some States this issue accounted for 
nearly one-fourth of the decisions. -"Mis- 
conduct" decisions were only 11.4 percent 
for the Nation, in 6 States more than one- 
fourth of the appeals were decided on this 
issue. While "suitable work” accounted for 
only 9.4 percent of national decisions, in 
New York they were almost one-fourth of the 
total. "Fraud" decisions were very small 
in the July-September period. Only in 
Kansas and Oregon were they as much as 5 
percent of the State's total decisions. 
"Labor dispute” decisions were also down 
in the third quarter, amounting to only 4.4 
percent for the Nation. Most of the July- 
September labor disputes decisions were in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. 


During July-September, decisions involving 
"unable or not available for work" repre- 
sented a greater proportion and those in- 
volving “voluntary quits” a smaller propor- 
tion of higher authority decisions than of 


lower authority decisions. 


In general, the issues involved in higher 
authority appeals parallel a State's lower 
authority appeals pattern, a high volume of 
availability for work decisions in the 
lower authority usually resulting ina 
high volume of the cases with the same issue 
in the higher authority. For example, "un- 
able and not available for work” in 
Tennessee accounted for 93 percent of lower 
authority decisions, and 81 percent of 
higher decisions. Suitable work decisions 
in New York were 23 percent of lower deci- 
sions and 24.9 percent of higher decisions 
in the third quarter. For the Nation, 
third quarter higher appeal decisions were 
distributed by issue as follows: 


Issue Number Percent 
Total ecccccccccece 5,578 100.9 
Unable and unavailable 
Lor Worke eescvecceccece 2,257 42.0 
Voluntary quitececccccs Live 2202 
Mi sconducte ccevcccccces 523 9.7 
Labor GALispulececccccses 206 308 
Fraude cv ccccccccccccccs 57 1.0 
Obherecccccecccccccccce 719 13.4 


Effect on appellant 


In the July-September quarter, about one- 
third of lower authority claimant appeals 
were decided in favor of the appellant. 
There were, however, marked differences be- 
tween States; for example, over 80 percent 
were decided in favor of the appellant in 
Illinois, compared with less than 16 per- 
cent in Arkansas. 


Little change has occurred in the last year 
in the proportion of employer appeals de- 
cided in favor of the appellant, about half 
such appeals being decided in favor of the 
employere Here again wide differences 
occurred between States. For example, in 
Massachusetts 35.2 percent of employer 
appeals were decided in favor of the appel- 
lant while in Alabam 73 percent were in 
favor of the appellant. 
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TIME LAPSE OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
July-September 1949 


Promptness of benefit payment changed 
little between the second and third quarters 
of 1949. The national averages remain sub- 
stantially below prewar levels for all clas- 
sifications, 66 percent of intrastate first 
payments, 84 percent of second and subse- 
quent intrastate payments, and Sl percent of 
interstate first payments being made within 
2 weeks, which compares with prewar aver- 
ages of 83, 94, and 64 percent respectively. 
This large difference in promptness of pay- 
ment is attributable primarily to bi-weekly 
claims taking. 


First payments 


States taking claims on a weekly basis paid 
an average of 72 percent of their first in- 
trastate payments within 2 weeks. This per- 
centage is a substantial decline from the 
previous quarter when 86 percent of such 
payments were made in 2 weeks and is ll per- 
centage points below the 1941 or prewar 
average. Declines in promptness of payment 
occurred in 13 of the reporting States. Qn 
the other hand, payments were accelerated in 
18 weekly reporting States. Ten States 
paid 90 percent or more of their first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks; Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Kansas, Montana, Arizona and 
Nevada. 


At the other end of the scale, are 3 weekly 
interval States that paid less than one- 
half of their first intrastate payments in 
2 weeks: New York, Utah, and Hawaii. In 
all of these 3 States substantial declines 
occurred from the previous quarter, New Yor 
dropped from 93 percent to 47 percent, Utah 
from 69 percent to 39 percent, and Hawaii 
from 66 percent to 40 percent. Meanwhile, 
in some other States much improvement oc- 
ocurred: Alabama increased from 31 to 58 
percent, South Dakota from 33 to 86 percent, 
and Texas from 47 to 81 percent. 


The national average for first intrastate 
payments for claims taken at bi-weekly in- 







tervals was 51 percent. Although 3 States 
in this group -=- Georgia, Arkansas, and 
Idaho -- equaled or exceeded the prewar 
level of 83 percent of first intrastate pay- 
ments made within 2 weeks, less than half 
the payments were made in 2 weeks in 9 of 
the 21 States that reported. In Oklahoma 
and Virginia no first payments were made, in 
Iowa only 10 percent, and in Wyoming only 14 
percent of first intrastate payments for bi- 
weekly reporting were paid in 2 weekse 


Wide variation between the States occurred 
in promptness with which interstate first 
payments were made ranging all the way from 
New York with 2 percent paid in 2 weeks to 
Georgia with 83 percent. In the July~ 
September period 6 States paid at least 
three-fourths of their interstate first pay- 
ments within 2 weeks: Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, Idaho, and 
Montana. In the same quarter less than one-~ 
fifth of such payments were made in 2 weeks 
in New York, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Washington. 


Second and subsequent payments 
Slightly over 92 percent of all third quar- 


. ter intrastate payments were second and sub- 


sequent payments. As would be expected, 
such payments are usually made more promptly 
than first payments. The national average 
for claims taken at weekly intervals in the 
July-September period was 91 percent of 
second and subsequent intrastate payments 
peid within 2 weeks. To attain this high 
average means that many States must be well 
above the 90 percent level. In the third 
Quarter, 5 States paid 88 percent or more 
of their second and subsequent payments 
within 2 weeks -- Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Maryland, Colorado, and Montana. In fact, 
only New York, Virginia, Alabama, Utah, and 
Hawaii dropped below the 90 percent level 
for their second and subsequent payments. 


The record was not nearly so good for 
second and subsequent payments for claims 
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taken on a bi-weekly basis, however, only 
67 percent being paid within 2 weeks. Even 
here, however, 2 States -- Georgia and 
Idaho -= managed 95 and 98 percent of their 
payments within 2 weekse The record of 
these 2 States compares very favorably for 
promptness with that for claims taken on a 
weekly basis. Oklahoma and Virginia with 
no payments in 2 weeks, Washington with 45, 
Tennessee with 51, Kentucky with 57, and 
Kansas with 58 percent of second and subse- 
qQuent payments for claims taken at bi- 
weekly intervals were the slowest in making 
such payments. 


Although the national average for second 
and subsequent interstate payments was onlv 


45 percent, in the third quarter, 4 States 
paid 90 percent or more of such payments 
within 2 weeks -- Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Georgia, and Idaho. At the other extreme, 
Kansas paid only 8 percent, Michigan 9 per- 
cent, New York 13 percent, and Indiana 15 
percent of suoh payments within 2 weeks. 
The prewar average for second and subse- 
quent interstate payments wes 74 percent 
paid within 2 weeks. 


Differences among the States in the time 
it takes to pay benefits may be attributed 
to differences in laws, regulations, and 
operating procedures, etc. A relatively 
large volume of appeals may also affect 
average time lapse. 
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DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES 
April-June 1949 


Maryland's initial experience 


In 1949, six new States (Alaska, Arizona, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming) 
emended their laws to provide augmented 
benefits to beneficiaries with dependents. 
Maryland is the first of these States to 
make available operating data, As 
Maryland's amendment went into effect on 
June 1, 1949, data have become available 
for one month in the April—June period, 
Table 1 shows that of 11,758 new benefi- 
ciaries 17,4 percent received additional 
payments for dependents as defined by 
statute, that is, dependent children not 
over 16 years of age. Nearly half of 
the beneficiaries receiving augmented 
benefits were paid allowances for one 
child only. The average augmented pay- 
ment to beneficiaries in Maryland was 
$26.74 per week, an increase of 17,2 
percent over the amount these same bene- 
ficiaries would have received without the 
new dependents' allowances (table 3). 


Beneficiaries and dependent 
children in six States 


Of the 335,830 new beneficiaries in the 


‘gix States paying dependents' allowances 


in the second quarter of 1949, 23,2 per- 
cent received dependents’ allowances 
(table 1) 1/, Excluding the benefici-- 
aries of Maryland's one month of opera- 
tions, the total number of new benefici- 
aries was 324,072 as compared with 
171,747, a year before, April-Juwme 1948, 
The increase in the new number of bene- 
ficiaries in the 12-month period from 
April-June 1948 was 89 percent for the 
five States—-Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


Nevada, The increase in the number re- 


ceiving dependents' allowances, in the 
same five States, was relatively much 
greater--from 33,871 in April-Jume 1948 
to 75,825 in April-June 1949, or 124 per 
cent. These data reflect not only the 


1/ All data for Maryland in this article: 
relate only to June 1949, 


growing extent of unemployment, but rela- 
tively more wnemployment among claimants 
with dependents. 


On the average, as noted, 23.2 percent of 
all new beneficiaries received dependents! 
allowances, This figure varied consider- 
ably in the six separate States, from 16,9 
percent in Massachusetts to 35,6 percent 
in Michigan. The proportion of new bene- 
ficiaries having only one child, 9.8 
percent on the average, varied from 7,6 
percent in Massachusetts to 14,4 percent 
in the District of Columbia, In Michigan, 
5.5 percent of the new beneficiaries re- 
ceived allowances for four children, with 
much lower proportions or none in the 
other States, In only one State, Massachu- 
setts, are allowances payable for as many 
as five or more children; there, 0.8 per- 
cent (nearly 1,500) of the new benefici- 
aries received augmented payments for 

five or more children in April-—Jwme 1949 
(table 1). 


‘To many, the proportion of claimants with 
dependents, 23 percent in the April-Jwme 
quarter, will seem low. This percentage 
does not represent the proportion of the 
families of cleimants which had children 
or other dependents, Many of the clain- 
ants were members of families with 
children wider 16 or 18 but were not 
wholly or mainly responsible for the 
support of such children, For example, 
more than a third of the new benefici- 
aries in the six States covered in this 
article were women, Although many of 
these women had minor children, only 4 
percent were the main support of these 
children, All six States require that 
the claimant be wholly or mainly respon- 
sible for the support of a child if the 
dependents’ allowance is to be paid, In 
contrast to the 4 percent of the women 
entitled to allowances 35 percent of the 
men were entitled to allowances, In 


' Michigan, as many as 44,5 percent of the 


men were eligible for dependents!’ allow- 
ances, 


Sop = 


Types of dependents 


In all six States, children of benefici- 
‘aries of unemployment insurance are de- 
fined as dependent by statute wder 

specified conditions of age and support, 
In Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and Michigan, all dependents’ allowances 
are received on behalf of children only. 
Under two laws, those of the District of 


Columbia and Nevada, others besides 
children may be included as dependents 
of beneficiaries; as shown in table 2, 
1,379 beneficiaries were entitled to 
dependents! allowances in these two 
States, of whom 69,3 percent received 
payments on behalf of dependent children-- 
13.2 percent with dependent spouse and 
56.1 percent without dependent spouse; 
18.6 percent received payments on behalf 
of a dependent spouse with no children 
under the age limit, 9.6 percent on 
behalf of dependent parents, and 5,0 
percent on behalf of other dependents. 


Women accounted for 310 of the 1,379 
beneficiaries entitled to augmented bene 
fits as shown in table 2; 76,5 percent of 
- them were eligible for additional payments 
on account of dependent children, mostly 
without dependent spouse. Of the 1,069 
male beneficiaries in the District of 
Columbia and Nevada who were entitled to 
dependents’ allowances in April—Jume 1949, 
67.3 percent had dependent children, In 
both States an average of 22,0 percent of 
the men beneficiaries received allowances 
for a dependent spouse with no children 
under the age limit; 7,3 percent, for 
dependent parents or stepparents; and 

4,1 percent for dependents other than 
spouse, parent or children under the age 
specified, 


Cost of dependents' allowances 


The total dollar amount of dependents! 
allowances has changed very little, pro- 
portionately to the total amowmt of bene- 
fits paid, from the previous quarter, 
falling from an average of 4,8 percent in 
the first quarter to 4,6 percent in the 
second quarter of 1949, In the separate 
State averages, the change is greater, but 





4n only one State, Nevaca, is the fluctu- 
ation as much as a whole point, from 6,2 
percent in the first quarter to 5.0 per- 
cent in the second quarter of 1949. In 
the second quarter, the average propor- 
tionate cost varied State by State from 

1 percent in the District of Columbia, to 
2.9 in Maryland, 3.1 in Massachusetts, 
5.0 in Nevada, 5.8 in Connecticut and 6,6 
in Michigan (table 3). 


The highest proportionate cost is found 
in Michigan which has also the highest 


percentage of beneficiaries with depen- 
dents, 35,6 percent, who are all comprised 
of dependent children under 18 years of 
age or, if disabled, mder 21 years of age 
(table 1). 


Meeks of total unemployment 
Compensated 


Of the payments for total unemployment 
made to beneficiaries of dependents! 
allowances, Michigan paid the highest 
proportion, 98 percent, at the maximum 
basic weekly benefit amount, The maximum 
basic weekly benefit amount in Michigan 
is $24 per week. In four of the other 
five States most of the payments to 
claimants with dependents were also made 
at the basic maximum, In the District of 
Columbia, all dependents! allowances are 
paid in connection with basic benefits 
below the maximum basic weekly benefit 
amount, 


About 23 perceht of the entire number of 
weeks of total compensable unemployment 
was Compensated for beneficiaries who re- 


ceive dependents! allowances, as shown in 


table 3, which is practically the same as 
the proportion of the number of new bene- 


ficiaries reBeiving dependents' allowances, 


23.2 percent (table 1). 


Amount of augmented benefits 


Augmented payments are on the average 20,0 
percent more than the amounts benefici- 
aries would have received without dep en- 
dents' allowances, as table 3 shows. For 


P 


beneficiaries receiving allowances, the 
averege basic weekly benefit for total 
unemployment was $21.91; augmented by de- 
pendents' allowances, the average payment 
amounted to $26.30 per week, This average 
increase in the benefit amount on account 
of dependents' allowances varied from 10,2 
percent for beneficiaries in the District 
of Columbia to 16,5 percent in Massachu- 
setts, 17.2 percent in Maryland, 17.5 per- 
cent in Nevada, 21.7 percent in Michigan, 


= Dye 





and 24,4 percent in Connecticut, For all 
beneficiaries with and without dependents, 
the percentage increase in average bene- 
fits caused by the program of dependents’ 
allowances amounted to 4.9 percent, as 
the average basic weekly benefit amount 
of $21.00 for total wmemployment became 
$22.02 when dependents' allowances were 


included in the computation of the 
general average, 


= 2. 
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STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
RESERVES ON JUNE 30, 1949 
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The inoreased benefit outlays throughout the 
country during the first 6 months of 1949 
were easily financed out of the funds avail- 
able for such a contingency. The sharp rise 
in disbursements, due to a decline in employ- 
ment, could not be defrayed entirely out of 
current tax collections, because the average 
tax rate under experience rating dropped to 
the low point of 1.2 percent. The accumula- 
tion of reserves over the years, however, had 
proceeded at a faster rate than was antici- 
pated or, perhaps, even intended at the be- 
ginning of the progfam. The surplus of 

$7.6 billion earmarked for benefits at the 
end of 1948, therefore, was more than ade- 
quate to finance the rising benefit expendi- 
tures during January-June 1949. Despite the 
increased benefit costs and a record low 
average tax rate for the country as a whole, 
the 51 State reserves on June 50, 1949, 
totaled $7.3 billion, less than 4 percent be- 
low the record high of December 31, 1948. 


Accumulation of Reserves 


The unemployment insurance system has been 
characterized by an almost continuous growth 
in size of reserves. (See Table l)e, This 
growth was sharply accelerated during the 
wer years, when unemployment was unusually 
low because of a manpower shortage. The 
accumulation of funds was interrupted once 
during the reconversion period following the 
cessation of hostilities, and again during 
1949 when manufacturers curtailed produc- 
tion. From the beginning of the program 
through June 30, 1949, tax collections for 
financing unemployment insurance benefits 
plus interest earned by the State accounts 
in the Unemployment Trust Fund totaled 

$13.4 billion. (Table 1, column IV). Bene- 
fit disbursements for insured spells of un~- 
employment, on the other hand, aggregated 
only $6.1 billion, or approximately 45 per- 
cent of the total amount raised for that pur- 
pose. (Table 1, colum Vj). The remaining 
$7.3 billion available on June 30, 1949, was 
equal to 9.3 percent of aggregate taxable 
wages for the 12 months ended June 350, 1949, 
or the equivalent of almost 8 years of collec- 
tions at the prevailing average tax rate of 
1.2 percent and almost 3g years at the 
standard rate of 2.7 percent. (Table l, 


For previous discussion, see Hbede Ac = 
ties, April 1949, page 21. 


Nationally, the drain on available re- 
serves during the first 6 months of 1949 
was the heaviest in the history of the 
programe Although benefit expenditures 
in dollar amounts during the reconversion 
period were almost as high, average 
employer tax rates exceeded 1.4 percent 

as compared with an average of 1.2 per- 
cent during January-Jume 1949. Similarly, 
benefit expenditures in 1938, for the 23 
States that paid benefits over the entire 
year, were at a higher rate=--2.2 percent 
of taxable wage. Taxes during that year, 
however, were being collected at the rate 
of 2.7 percent, and could, therefore, 
meet benefit obligations and still yield 
a surpluse In 1949, however, the re- 
serves withstood the combined impact of 
rising benefit outlays and depressed tax 
rates under experience rating. During 
the first 6 months of 1949, benefit out- 
leys totaled $808 million, tax collections 
yielded $434 million, and $80 million was. 
credited to the State accounts in the Un- 
employment Trust Fund as earned interest. 
The reserves, therefore, were diminished 
by $294 million over the 6-month period-- 
a decline of less than 4 percent. 


Recent Experience with Unemployment 
nsurance 


Economic developments over the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1949, provided an opportu- 
nity for observing the operation of the 
unemployment insurance system during a 
downturn in business activity. With the 
completion of post-war reconversion, em- 
ployment rose steadily and reached a re- 
cord high by October 1948. By June 1949, 
however, nonagricultural employment had 
decreased by about 2 million below the 
peak of 1948. (See Table 2). 


The unemployment insurance system func- 
tions most effectively, in compensating 
wage loss due to involuntary unemploy- 
ment, during the initial stages of a 
business decline, when the bulk of the 
laid-off workers are from covered 
establishments and eligible for benefits. 
During the more advanced stages of a set=- 
back, job opportunities become scarcer 
and beneficiaries tend to exhaust their 
benefit rights. At this phase of a busi- 
ness cycle, an ever-increasing percentage 
of the unemployed workers remain out of 


= Ee Table 1.--Selected data on financial aspects of wemployment 
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Region III: 
Dist. of Col..... 


. West Virginia.... eeOOb dees 149, 082 



























































Region IV; 
Kentucky......... Jan. 1939 158, 311 
Michigan.......+. July 1938 728, 244 
ONL A cx pics sinnse nine Jan. 1939 773,033 
Region V: 
Tllinoia...-.ccce July 1939 907, 545 
Indiana.....--0+. Apr. 1938 
Minnesota....... . Jan. 1938 
Wisconsin........ July 1936 
Region VI: 
Alabama........+. Jan. 1938 
Florida.....-s+0. Jan. 1939 
Georgia. ...ccsces Adeceee ’ 
Mississippi...... 62,72 
South Carolina... July 1938 76, a 
Tennessee,....... Jan. 1938 182,080 
Region VII; 
LNG Sccccseuscises July 1938 1.3 
Kansas.cscccccees 1.2 
Missouri.,......06 1.4 
Webraska......... 6 
Worth Dakota..... 1.8 
South Dakota..... 1.0 
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See footnotes on page 28 
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insurance, by State, June 30, 1949 
to Sept. 8, 19497 


Percent of employed 


covered workers who 
could be paid bene- 
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fits for maxiaun 


duration out of 
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funds available on 


Funds available at end of 
percent of taxable wages Lj 


June 30, 1949 


Region I: 


Connecticut 


Mat 


Massachusettes 
New Hamp shire 
Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Region II: 


New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


Region III: 
Dist. of Col. 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


West Virginia 


illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Region V: 


vi: 
Alabama 


Region 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 
North Dakota 


Florida 
Georgla 
Mississippi 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 


Region VIII: 


Louisiana 
New Mexico 


Arkansas 


Territories: 
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Footnotes te S—month financial table. 
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Preliminary estimates. Data do not include effect of voluntary con- 
tributions from employers. 
Represents contributions, penalties, and interest from employers; 
interest earned by State accounts in unemployment trust fund and re- 
ported by Treasury; and contributions from employees. Also includes 
the excess of contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through 
June 30, 1939, over the amounts transferred to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account, and refund of $41 million by Federal Government 
to 13 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under 
title IX of the Social Security Act. 
Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes benefits paid to rail- 
road workers through June 30, 1939; excludes benefits paid under HUBS 

i ¢ eMme 
Eopkavents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund 
account in Treasury. 
Excludes benefits paid under RUBS program. 
Taxable wages as used here mean wages of $3,000 or less. For some 
States for years in which taxable wages were not identical with wages 
of $3,000 or less, an estimate was used. 
Data in column XXVI indicate what percentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during an average month in 1946 could from funds 
available on June 30, 1949, be Peer benefits for maximum duration under 
laws enacted by September 1, 1949 (except for Alaska, Arizona, Maryland, 
North Dakota and Wyoming, where the percentages do not reflect the 
recently enacted amendments on dependents’ allowances) assuming: 
(1) the average weekly benefit would be equal to that prevailing in 
the State during the second quarter of 1949; and (2) all claimants 
would be eligible for and would receive the maximum mumber of weeks of 
benefits payable under the State law. (For Michigan and Wisconsin, 
claimants were assumed to have only 1 base=period employer. ) 
Data in column XXVII indicate what percentage of the covered workers 
employed in the State during an average month in 194% could, from funds 
available on June 30, 1949, be paid all benefits due them if the State's 
benefit formula were replaced by one providing uniform duration of 26 
weeks of benefits and a weekly benefit rate of 1/20 of high quarter 
earnings, with a $5 minimum and $25 maximum (or according to a schedule 
with allowances for dependents which will yield the same average weekly 
benefit amount), and assuming that all claimants would receive benefits 
for 26 weeks. The average weekly benefit amount used for each State in 
these calculations was derived from distributions of high quarter earnings 
of eligible claimants, which were built up from size-of—check distribu- 
tion reported by each State. 
Excludes $200,000 in California, $50,000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 
in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 
Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since January 1, 1938. 
Based on 23 States paying benefits January 1, 1938, 
Based on 49 States paying benefits January 1, 1939. 


13/ Less than 0.05 percent. 





work for relatively long spells, and experi- 
ence great difficulty in finding new em- 


ploymente Under such conditions, therefore, 
compensable unemployment may be due almost 
entirely to seasonal and frictional factors, 
whereas the bulk of unemployment is com- 
prised either of persons unemployed long 
enough to have exhausted their benefit 
rights, or of new entrants into the labor 
force with no wage credits in covered en- 
ployment and, therefore, ineligible for bens- 
fitse The 12 months ended June 30, 1949, 
represents a declining phase when unemploy~ 
ment insurance protects workers against wage 
loss most effectively. 


Table 2e—-sstimated employment, seasonally 


adjusted, in nonagricultural 
establishments if 


Employment 
Month (in thousands ) 
1948 
July 45,271 
August 45,3512 
September 45,654 
October 45,669 
November 45,443 
December 45,252 
1949 
January 44,473 
February 44,505 
March 44,231 
April 44,074 
May 43,760 
June 42,894 . 


1/ Bureau of Labor Statistics data seasonal- 
ly adjusted by Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


During the period of peak post-war employ=- 
ment, which followed the instability due to 
industrial reconversion from war to peace- 
time production, benefit disbursements 
totaled about three-quarter billion dollars 
per year. If, during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1949, employment had continued to 
expand and unemployment had remained at the 
level of the preceding months, expenditures 
would have been maintained at about the same 
level, with some allowance for increased 
costs of amended benefit formulas in some 
States. In addition to the benefit load 


arising from seasonal and frictional fac- 
tors present in the economy even during 
years of peak employment, however, a fall 
in the effective demand for goods during 
this 12-month period eliminated about 2 
million nonagricultural jobs and forced 
almost that many additional workérs to 
claim unemployment insurance benefits. 
The prevailing annual expenditures of 
approximately three-quarter billion dol- 
lars, therefore, were augmented by about 
$400 million in additional benefit costs 
due to the cyclical decline. 


Benefit disbursements during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1949, totaled $1.2 billion 
and was equivalent to 1.5 percent of tax- 
able wages. During the preceding months, 
benefits were being expended at the rate 
of 1.0 percent of taxable wages. The pre- 
vailing averege tax rate of 1.2 percent 
plus earned interest equal in amount to 
less than 0.2 percent of taxable wages 
vielded sufficient revenue to meet costs 
and still net a surplus during the period 
of peak business activity. The 50 percent 
increase in the rate of expenditures dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 50, 1949, not 
only halted further accumulation of sure 
plus but also necessijated supplementa- 
tion from existing reserves. 


Although expenditures increased in al- 
most every State, there was considerable 
variation among the States (Table l, 
column XVII). The rate of disbursements 
was highest in Rhode Island, where bene- 
fit payments were equal to 4.7 percent of 
taxable wages, and second highest in 
California with 3.2 percent of taxable 
wages. All other State outlays were at 
rates of less than 3.0 percent. Bene- 
fits were equivalent to 2.0-2.9 percent 
of taxable wages in six States, 1.5-1.9 
in 9, 1,.0-1.4 in 13, 0.5-0.9 in 17, and 
less than 0.5 percent in 4. The expendi- 
ture rate of 0.3 percent of taxable 

wages in Texas was the lowest in the 
country (Chart Ale 


Average tax rates, which were running at 
1.2 percent for the Nation as a whole 
also varied from State to State, but not 
over as wide a range as the ratios of 
benefits to taxable wages. (Table l, 
column III). In only two States--Idaho 
and Washington--was the average employer 
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taxed at as high a rate as 2.0 percent. Tax 
rates averaged 1.5-1.9 percent in 15 States, 
1.0-1.4 in 24 and less than 1.0 percent in 
10. In no State was the average rate less 
than 0.6 percente 


For each dollar collected in taxes through- 
out the country during the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1949, $1.21 was paid out in bene- 
fits. (Table 1, colwm VIII). The bene- 
fit-collection ratio was highest in 
Connecticut with $3.83, second highest in 
Rhode Island with $3.27, and less than 
$2.00 in the other 49 States--$1.50-1.,99 

in 5, $1.00-1.49 in 15, $0.50-0.99 in 21, 
and less than 50 cents in 8. Benefits per 
dollar collected was lowest in New Mexico-- 
only 30 cents. 


The State figures on benefit-collection 
ratios are not always consistent with the 
relationship between average tax rates and 
ratios of benefits to taxable wages. The 
average tax rates apply to wages paid dur- 
ing the 12 months ended June 30, while the 
anount actually collected during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1949, is not only 
based on wages paid during the 12 months 
ended March 31, but also includes fines, 
penalties, and interest on past-due con 
tributions. The seeming inconsistency is 
most noticeable in Mississippi, where bene- 
fits over the 12-month period were equal to 
1.5 percent of taxable wages, the tax rate 
averaged 1.5 percent, but only 88 cents was 
paid out in benefits for each dollar col- 
lected instead of more than a dollar. This 
situation in Mississippi was due to the fact 
that a 2.7 percent tax rate was levied on 
wages paid during April-June 1948, since 
experience-rating first became effective in 
July, 1948. Therefore, although 29 States 
paid out in benefits less than they col- 
lected during the 12 months énding June 30, 
1948, the benefit-to-taxable-wage ratio was 
less than the average tax rate in only 28 
Statese 


It should also be noted that the average 
tax rates in colum III, table l, apply 
only to levies on employers, so that the 
employee tax rates in Alabama and New 
Jersey are not reflected in the figures. 
This helps to explain why in Alabama the 
benefit-to-taxable-wage ratio was 1.4 per- 
cent, the average tax rate 1.0 percent, but 
benefits per dollar collected only $1,03 


instead of somewhere in the vicinity of 
$1.40. Employee contributions, however, 
had no effect on national figures. 


The unfavorable financial experience of 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1949, when 
benefit outlays exceeded tax collections 
by more than 20 percent, was certainly 
not typical of past experience. Since 
benefits first became payable, almost 
half of the tax collections for the 
country as a whole were not used. (Table 
1, column VII). No State expended as 
mudh as it collected. For each dollar 
collected since benefits first became 
payable, Rhode Island expended 85 cents 
and Massachusetts 83 cents, while all 
other States paid out less than 70 cents. 
The distribution of benefit-collection 
ratios among the other 49 States over the 
past years was 60-69 cents in 5, 50-59 in 
8, 40-49 in 16, 30-39 in 14, and less than 
$0 in 66 


The benefit-collection ratios tend to 
yield a distorted picture of relative 
severity of State benefit loads. A 
higher ratio could reflect lower tax 
rates as well as higher benefit outlays. 
For example, benefits per dollar col- 
lected in the 12 months ended June 30, 
1949, were $3.83 in Connecticut as com- 
pared with $3.27 in Rhode Island. The 
benefit load in Rhode Island was far 
more severe than that in Connecticut 
during that period==4.7 as compared with 
1.9 percent of taxable wages. The aver-=- 
age tax rate in Connecticut, however, 
was 0.6 percent as compared with 1.4 
percent in Rhode Island. Had the avser- 
age tax rate in Connecticut been the 
same as that in Rhode Island, bene- 

fits per dollar collected in Connecticut 
would have been $1.64 instead of $3.83. 
The relative severity of State benefit 
loads can best be measured by the ratio 
of benefits to taxable wages. 


The wide variation among the States in 
the rate at which benefits were expended 
was partly due to the differences in 
State benefit formulas. In the 12 
months ended June 30, 1949, for example, 
statutory maximum duration of benefits 
ranged from 12 weeks in Arizona to 26 
weeks in New York, and maximum weekly 
benefits were anywhere from $15 in 





Florida to $26 in New York, and higher in 
States with additional payments for depen- 
dents. The marked difference in State 
benefit formulas, however, was neither 

the only nor the principal factor affect- 
ing the relative severity of benefit 

drains. For example, the Rhode Island law 
did not provide as high a level of benefits 
as that of Massachusetts, yet during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1949, benefit dis- 
bursements were equal to 4.7 percent of tax- 
able wages in Rhode Island as compared with 
2.4 percent in Massachusetts. Similarly, 
Alebama paid out benefits at the rate of 

1.0 percent of taxable wages, whereas 

New Mexico, with a somewhat costlier formula, 
expended only 0.6 percent of taxable wages. 


Even if all States had paid benefits under 
a uniform formula, sharp differences among 
them in economic conditions would have re- 
sulted in an uneven distribution of the 
benefit load. During the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1949, for example, almost the 

full impact of the business decline was 
felt in the manufacturing industries, and 
the New England States were hit harder 
than most other sections of the country 
because their major activity is manu- 
facturinge In Rhode Island, the manu- 
facturing industries account for more than 
half of the State employment. Moreover, 
half the manufacturing empployment was in 
textiles and the other half in jewelry, 
machinery and tools, and electrical 
machinery--all being weak industries. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Rhode Island 
experienced the highest benefit expenditure 
rate in the country, and would have done so 
even if a uniform formula had been in 
effect in all States. 


Adequacy of Reserves 


The funds available for benefits on June 50, 
1949, aggregating $7.5 billion, could 
easily withstand the impact of a sharp rise 
in unemployment. The increased benefit out- 
lays during the business decline of the 
preceding months resulted in only a slight 
drain nationally and, except for one or 

two States, the ability of the funds to 
finance heavy potential benefit loads was 
not impaired. 


The sum of the 5l-State reserves on June 
30, 1949, was equal to 9.5 percent of the 


preceding 12 months' aggregate taxable 


wages (Table 1, column XXV). The re- 
serves varied among the States not only 
in absolute dollar amounts, but also when 
related to aggregate taxable wages in 
each State. The reserve ratio was 
highest in Kentucky at 14.2 percent, 

and exceeded 15.0 percent in 4 other 
States--New Jersey, Mississippi, 

Montana and Nevada (Chart B)» The per- 
centages in the remaining States were 
12.0-12.9 in 3, 11,.0-11.9 in 8, 
10.0-10.9 in ll, 9.0-9.9 in 9, 8.0-8.9 
in 8, 7.0-7.9 in 3, and less than 7.0 
percent in 4. The reserve as a ratio 
of taxable wages was lowest in Massachu- 
setts with 4.4 percent, and somewhat 
higher in Rhode Island, Alabama, and 
Michigan with 662, 6.8 and 6e9 percent, 
respectively. 


If the 51-State reserves had been combined 
into a pooled fund, an estimated 48.7 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month of 1948 could, 
out of funds available on June 50, 1949, 
be paid benefits for maximum duration 
provided under the most recently en- 
acted State laws. (Table 1, column XXVI). 
In fact, reserves in two States--Arizona 
and Mississippi--were more than enough 
to pay such benefits to all employed 
covered workers. Reserves in the other 
States were large enough to pay benefits 
for maximum duration to the following 
percentages of employed covered workers: 
80.0-99.9 in 6, 60,.0—79.9 in 13, 
40.0-59.9 in 24 and less than 40 per- 
cent in the remaining 6. The smallest 
proportion of employed covered workers-- 
18.5 percent-=-could be paid benefits for 
maximum duration in Massachusetts, and 
next to the lowest, 24.6 percent in 
Rhode Island. c 


In order to illustrate the effects of the 
different State laws on the relative 
abilities of State reserves to finance 
potential benefit drains, similar per- 
centages were calculated on the assump- 
tion that all States would pay benefits 
for a uniform duration of 26 weeks at a 
weekly rate of 1/20 of high quarter earn- 
ings with a minimum of $5 and a maximum 
of $25, or according to a schedule with 
dependents allowances which would yield 
the same average weekly benefit amount. 
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(Table 1, column XXVII). The proportion of 
employed covered workers who could be paid 
benefits for 26 weeks was nationally only 
38 percent, slightly more than 10 per~ 
centage points below the proportion that 
could be paid benefits for maximum duration 
under the current State laws. 


Under the uniform formula, veriation among 
the States was reduced considerably. No 
State reserve was large enough to pay 26 
weeks of benefits to all employed covered 
workers. In fact, the Alaska reserve, 
which could pay such benefits to the 
highest proportion, was able to do so to 
barely 2/3 of the employed covered workers. 
The percentages that could be paid bene- 
fits for 26 weeks in the other States were 
50.0-69.9 in 8, 40.0-49.9 in 16, 30.0-5929 
in 21, 20-29.9 in 4, and less than 20 per- 
cent in one--Massachusetts, where 16.9 
percent of employed covered workers could 
be paid for maximum duration under the 
uniform formula, as compared with 18.5 
percent under the current State law. 


The percentages for each State in columns 
XXVI and XXVII (Table 1) constitute a 
basis for roughly comparing the benefit 
levels provided under the State and uni- 
form formulas. The two percentages were 
almost equal in some States as, for ex- 
ample, California, Massachusetts, New York 
and Rhode Island. In some States, on the 
other hand, the percentages under the cur- 
rent law were considerably higher than 
under the uniform formula. In Mississippi, 
for example, the reserve was large enough 
to pay benefits for maximum duration to 
more than all employed covered workers 
under the State law but to only about half 
under the wmiform formule. Even under the 
uniform formula, however, the percentage 
that could be paid benefits for maximum 
duration in Mississippi was higher than the 
national average under the current State 
lawse 


The fact that the same or almcst the same 
proportion of employed covered workers 

in a State could be paid benefits for 
maximum duration under both current and 
uniform formulas does not necessarily mean 
that the State formula provides as high a 
level of benefits as the uniform formula. 
In Rhode Island, for example, 24.6 percent 
of employed covered workers could be paid 





benefits for maximum duration under the 
current State law, and 24.4 percent under 
the uniform formula. Whereas the uni- 
form formula provides that all eligible 
claimants be entitled to 26 weeks of 
benefits, or for a uniform duration of 
26 weeks, the Rhode Island formula 
provides variable duration of anywhere 
from less than 6 to a maximum of 26 weeks. 
The percentages under both the current 
Rhode Island law and the uniform for- 
mula, however, were calculated on the 
assumption that all employed covered 
workers would be entitled to 26 weeks of 
benefits, if they should be separated 
from their jobse The two formulas 
could, perhaps, be more adequately com- 
pared by basing the percentages in 
States with variable duration on aver- 
age potential duration. In Rhode Ts- 
land, the percentage that could, under 
the current law, be paid benefits for 
maximum duration was 2426 percent, but 
as much as 35.1 percent could be paid 
all benefits due them, according to 
calculations based on average poten- 
tial duration. This latter percentage 
may be compared to the 24.4 percent 
under the uniform formula, which would 
be the same for both maximum and aver- 
age potential duration. 


The percentages in column XXVI indicate 
the relative abilities of the 5l-State re- 
serves to finance benefit drains. A low 
percent, however, does not mean that the 
reserve is necessarily in danger of in- 
solvency. . The type of industry and labor 
force composition in a State may be such 
as to necessitate only a small reserve dur- 
ing the severest national economic set=- 
back. Actually, no one indicator con- 
stitutes a sound basis for evaluating 

the adequacy of a reservee A proper 
evaluation would have to be based on a 
comprehensive study of the effect of 
assumed business fluctuations on benefits 
and tax collections. 


The financial soundness of an wemploy= 
ment insurance system is dependent not 
only on the available reserve and prob- 
able benefit load but also on the taxing 
provisions for raising revenue. The 
Social Security Act of 1935 required 
that States either tax employers at a 
uniform rate of 2.7 percent or grant 





reduced rates to individual employers on the 
basis of experience-rating formulas. A tax 
rate of 2e7 percent would have yielded far 
more revenue than was needed to meet benefit 
costs for the country as a whole, even if 
the war had not altered economic develop= 
ments. The advent of war and the ensuing 
manpower shortage resulted in an abnormally 


low unemployment, negligible benefit outlays, 


and an acceleration in the rate at which re- 
serves were being accumulated. In 1943 and 
1944, for instance, earned interest amounted 
to more than total benefit disbursements. 
Experience-rating was the only available 
method under the Social Security Act for 
reducing tax rates, and it was adopted as 
soon as permissible under the Federal Act 
by several States. 
spread with the continued growth in size of 
reserves and, by 1948, had been adopted by 
all States. With the continued accumulation 
of funds, pressures for even lower tax rates 
became more persistent. In 1948, a year of 
peak employment end minimum peacetime levels 
of unemployment, tax rates were so low that 
collections were only slightly higher than 
benefit disbursements. In fact, the decline 
in reserve during the first half of 1949 was 
due as much to extremely low tax rates in 
many States, as to the increased unemploy- 
ment and benefit outlays. 


Most State reserves on June 30, 1949, were 
large enough to meet all contingencies in 
the foreseeable future. Benefit expendi- 
tures had risen sharply during the 12 
months ending June 30, 1949, because of 
the decline in employment. Some workers, 
who had been employed regularly during 
the preceding boom period, suddenly found 
job opportunities closed to them. As the 
beneficiaries exhaust their benefit rights 
during the coming months, however, the 


It became ever more wide- 


rate of benefit disbursements will prob- 
ably fall if employment does not decline 
below its current level. Assuming only 
normal seasonal movements during the re- 
mainder of 1949, benefits for the entire 
year will probably be equal to less than 
2.0 percent of taxable wages. If the 
State reserves were pooled into one 
national fund, it would be large enough, 
without further contributions, to finance 
45 years of such expenditures. Even in 
the few States, which are in a relative- 
ly unfavorable situation, an adjustment 
in the tax rate and adequate provision for 
Federal loans or reinsurance would insure 
their solvency over the long run. 


The principal weakmess of the financing 
provisions of the program is the tax rate 
structure. Under the current State ex- 
perience=-rating formulas, heavy benefit 
drains can be met not only out of avail- 
able reserves but also by automatic in- 
creases in employer tax rates. While the 
tax rates will not rise immediately, such 
an eventuality must occur if it is not 
forestalled by legislative action. En- 
ployers, therefore, would be required to 
pay higher taxes during periods of declin- 
ing business activity, when they can least 
afford the additional burden. Further- 
more, the current experience-rating for- 
mulas yield tax rates that are not neces- 
sarily related to long range benefit costse 
The automatic and rather haphazard tax rate 
fluctuations might yield revenue, over the 
course of a business cycle, considerably 
higher or lower than needed to finance a de- 
sired level of benefits. Although reserves 
on June 30, 1949, could easily meet foresee- 
able contingencies in most States, efficient 
utilization of these funds would be diffi- 
cult under the present tax rate structure. 
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Appendix table A~?.——Nonagriculturel placements by State, September 1949 seat he 
(Pata corrected to October 24, 19497 
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Wisconsin. .csecosssses 
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Now Mexiccsecooceceree 
Oklahoma. coscccesesces 
TOXBSsccccccccecsessce 
Regiea IX: 
GOlOrEdescscccccesscce 
Tdaho..scesccceseccces 
Momtaneesescescscrsees 
Utehicccceccerccsevcces 
Wyomingecccsccccsccess 
Region X: 
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Exeludes Connectiout, Oregon, Pennsylvania , Coloredo and Mimesota. Percentages based on camparable data. 
Includes forestry end fishing; mining; trenspartation, communication ani other public utilities; finance, insurance, anf real egtate; government; and 
establishuets not elsewhere clam fied, 


Computed only for States reporting 50 er mre mnagricultural placements of nonwhites in eithe period. U. Se Department of Lator 
Computed only for States reporting 50 or more short-time monegricultural placements in either period. Burem of Enployment Security - USES 
Data mt reported, Office of Reports ani Analysis 


@ Decrease of less than 0,05 percent. (ug) 


Appendix table B-1.--Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by State, Mareh 1948-March 1949 2/ 
{in thousands; corrected toNovember 4, 19497 


Region 
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Region I: 
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Mascachusetts ....2.++ 
Now Ham pshire.....ssee 
Rhode Ialand...seseee- 
Vermont. ccccsscesssoss 
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Deolaware...cseessesces 95 

Now Jersey 3/...+.-+ 1,521 

Wow York. ccccccccccece 4,425 

Pemnsylvania.... 3,136 
Region III: 

Dist. Of Col.ecceseoes 222 
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Arkansas... err rrr ry 
Louisiana.. eeeeee 
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Region It: 
COLOTAMO. ceereseccseee 
Tdaho..ceeccccesvecees 
Montana, 
Utah.es. seer 
Wyoming cccescsceseses 


ee eereeeeses 






Region X: 
ATI ZONE. os cccsevcccees 





J/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month. See page 53 of 
the August 1948 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 

2/ Data for 5 States not reparted. Independently derived 51-State totals are: January 1949, 52,200; February 51,900; March 51,800; April 31,600; May 
31,500; June 31,500; and July 31,400. 

S/ 1948 data estimated. 
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Appendix table B-1.--Selected data on claims, payments,ani insured unemployment, by State, September 1949 
frate corrected to October 21, 194g? 


eaer =SSs 


[rare riod and Total, part-total and partial 
[rare clains 3/ tnemployment Total unemployment 
Compensable " 
clains 
Women Benefits 
claimants 2/ paid 4/ 





















Total, 51 States. 





Region I: 
Connecti 


Maine....ss+0- 











T' 
192, 729 
115,148 


- WL 
is feo 
9,505 
11, 258 
3, hoe 
ho, 
58, 
60, heed 
a, 62 
Rs 
ug 
11, 14 
















1,712,765 


Me ine 35. 





Region VIII: 


Arkaneas,..... 
Louisiana..... 
ew Mexice.... 
Cklahoma...... 
Texas. 


133,118 


1,500 
23, 359 





21/ Excludes transitional cleins. 
Betimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed ty women and all new clains; for New York and Pennsylvania, new claims filed by women are estimated, 
Marylend bas no provision for filing waiting-period clains, 
Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combi ned-wage plan. 
Includes partial and part-total unemployzent, 
Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, net distributed by State. 
Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to less than 1 percent of the total. 
Includes New York and Pennsylvania. 
Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania. 
Includes estimates for Ohio, 
Includes estimates for Connecticut and Chico, 
Data not received, 
Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for benefits, on a per 
employer basts.- 
a LY/ Date not available, 


Appendix tadle B-3,--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by 
interetate payments, and amount of interstate payments iseued, by State, Sept. 1 


Region 
and 
State 


fotal, 51 States }/....... 





Region I; 
Connecticut....... cece 
Maine.» cccctccoes ster 
Massachusetts... . 
New Hampahire,.....+++- 
Rhode Ieland.....cessee 
Vermont..-.ccocccserccee 

Region II: 


Delaware..cccccccesecse 
Mew Jereey...ccoccecece 
Now York, ...-cscccccees 





Pennaylvania, ....cecess 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col..ccccccree 
Maryland. .ccccccscscses 
Worth Carolina......... 
Virginia. .ccccccccccce e 
West Virginia.......s6. 
Region IV: 
Kentucky...-.se.-. meses 
Michi gan... ..cccccccces ° 
Obie /ecrcancces a: ces E 
Region V; 
Tllinois....--see-. 
Indiana, ..cccssee 
Minnesota....... 
Wisconsin... .cccocssceee 
Region VI; 
Alabama, .ccccccsessvcce 
Florida...cccscocccores 
Georgia. scccccccccccece 
Mississippi..........+- 
South Oarolina......... 
TONNESSOS,...eeeeeccece 
Region VII: 
TOWlacesswereoustes nak 
Kansas. .csceseseses . 
Missourd...ccseccecccce 
Hobraska, ....csseeeeee . 
North Dakota......ess+. 
South Dakota...... eevee 
Regien VIII: 
ATKANGEAB, ccc cccerercece 
Louigiana......ssesee oe 
How Mexico... -csecseses 
Oklahoma........0-e00- = 
TOXAB. coccccscccccccccs 
Region IX; 
Colorado..cccccccccsece 
Tdaho.-cccccccccceccses 
Montana. .ccccerccsrecs ° 
Utah, cccccvccccccccccese 
Region X; 
Arisgona. .ccccccecsecers 
California. .......+. eee 
Heovada..ceccesseres eoce 
OFOZOR. occ ccccccccccccs 
Washington, ......--.006 
Territories: 
Mlaska......... evccccce 


fate corrected to Oct. 21, 1949] 


Payments 


Weeks Amount of 


| ses | ts9.o7_ | 326,955 #6, 704,161 


239, 809 


fees 





}/ Excludes Chic, data not received, 


Region 
and 


Total, 51 States.... 


Region I; 
Connecticut...... 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island y.. 
Vermont......+. 


Region II; 
Delaware 9/...... 


Mew Jersey....... 
New York,........ 


Region Y: 





South Carolina... 


Nebraska........+ 
Worth Dakota..... 
South Dakota..... 
Region VIII: 
Arkaneas.....+--+ 
Hew Mexico....... 
Oklahoma 9/...... 
FOES. cccccsocecs 


Begion IX: 
TAaho.ccoserescce 
Montana. ....+++++ 
oO ee ae 
Wyoming.......+.. 

Region X; 


}/ Time between the end of the benefit period and the date of’ payment, 
a represents "calendar week," a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday. 
of 7 consecutive days, beginning on the date a claim is filed, 
Tor all types of unemployment, 


Includes only intrastate payments from States that 
Tor all types of unemployment. 


Appendix table G-1.-~ 


t) 
c 
Cc 
c 
r 
6 
Tt 
Tt 
i] 
? 
c 
tT 
T 
tT 
? 
tT 
c 
c 
rt 
c 
tT 
c 
tT 
Tt 
Tt 
r 
Tt 
ie] 
tT 
ie} 
c 
tT 
T 
T 
c 
tT 
Tt 
0 
r 
c 
c 
r 
c 
t 
tT 
Tt 
c 
c 
c 
r 
tr 


GSB srs 


ABSSE PASS 


Taken at weekly intervals 4/ 


October- 
Prewar 


sea lsesl als sevea! 


See footnote ll. 


Bxoludes Maine and Ohio; data not received, 


Some or all local offices in these States make payments directly to the claimant. 
Less than 1 percent, 

2/ Includes payments for total and part total unemployment only; prior to third quarter 1949, 
their provisions for such payments were not comparable with that of other States. 





[Pata corrected to October 31, 1949] 


Intrastate payments 3/ 


1/ vy type of payment, by State, 
July-September 1949, and selected prior periods 


Taken at biweekly intervals 6/ 


July October- | Jamary- eng 
tepeen ey ety March sees 
Ss 1949 199 


(FS GNSr CE Ae Eas a 


lage bie 


' 
' 
' 


ooee lidtwe gele 


have a l-week benefit period and that take all or a part of their claims on o biweekly basis. 
Includes all interstate payments regardless of the frequency of claims-taking within the State, 


Z represents " 
States are classified by type of week in offset during July-September 1 


SAR BSI GTRSVs 


PERSEG 





BBEnS PSSVUs 


austs Potts 


Si 


Kjaxible week, * « period 


data for Wisconsin excluded payments for partial unemployment, since 


Region 
and 
State 


Total, Sl States.... 


Region I: 
Connecticut. seoces 
MBiNCsccccccsesce 
Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island 9/.. 
VeOrmontessescses 

Region II: 

Delaware 9/.+.++. 
Now Jerseyocessee 
Now York. sccseses 
Pennsylvanias.... 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col. 9/. 
Maryland 9/sesses 
North Carolina... 
Virginia 9/.+.+.. 
West Virginia.... 

Region IV: 
Kentucky...sesees 
Michigan 9/...... 
ODLOrccevccvcccce 

Region V: 
Tllinoissscessses 
Tndiantescecerses 
Minnesota 9/se+++ 
Wisconsinscscesee 

Region VI: 

Alabama 9/..+++05 
Florida 9/seccese 
Georgineecccccces 
Mississippiess... 
South Cerolina... 
Tennessee. sssssee 
Region VII; 
TOW soccecsecces 
KANSAS ecssseseces 
MisBOurissccccese 
Nebraska... 
North Dakota 
South Dakota..... 

Region VIII: 
ATHKANSAS ss seeeees 
Louisianassscores 
Now Mexicoseesess 









TOXBScccscesesese 
Region IX: 
Coloradosssescees 
Tdahpecsccccssoes 
MONtANAs coscseees 





Region X: 
ATIZONAs ccccscvee 
California 9/.,... 
Nevadacseseccccos 
Oregon B/evcccces 


Washington 9/....' 


Territories; 
Aleske ‘WM occconce 
Hawaiiessossesess 


¥, Time between the end of the ben 
2£/ C represents "calender week," a 

consecutive days, 
3/ For all types of unemployment . 
4/ Includes only intrastate payments 





Type 
of 
week 2/ 


Jamary~ 
March 
1949 





Intrastate payments 3/ 


(Bata corrected to October 31, 19497 


Tuly- 
September | December 
1948 





Jamary- 
March 
1949 


thin two weeks, 1/ 
Appe: o~] ent of second and subsequent benefit payments issued wi 
aan eee coral by State, July-September 1949, and selected prior periods 


Taken at weekly intervals Taken at biweekly intervals 6/ 


4/ 
April- Tuly- 
June | September 
1949 1949 


April- 
June 
1949 


Interstate 





Prewar 
July- | average 5/ 
September 
1949 


payments 7/ 


Tuly- 
September 
1949 


a 


Qe 4 aay aay ee ie eo) HO834 awaoaoaa 


Qacss #$QQ2Q HAHN O +H HaAAad 


a 


2-week benefit period. 
5/ Average for year 1941, 


¥y Inoludes only intrastate payments 

Por all types of unemployment, 

gy Excludes Maine and Ohio; 

UA Some or all local offices 

10/ Less than 1 percent, 

ii/ Includes payments for total 
their provision for such pa, 


efit period and the date of payment, 
period of 7 consecutive days, 
egiming on the date a claim is filed, 
See footnote 11. 


from States that take claims on a Weekly basia end from Texas, 


from States that have a l-wee 
Includes all interstate payment: 
date not received, 


in these States mke payments directly to the claimant, 


and part-total unemployment Only; prior to third quer 
yments were not comparable with that of other States, 


uniform for all claimants, 
Stetes are classified by typ 


ke benefit period and that take all o 
8 regardless of the frequency of c 


usually ending on Saturday. 


eof week in effect during July-September 1949, 


r apart of their claims on a 
laims-taking within the State, 


PSFSR PSRR LeVRELs 


SBR BSLBIs 


o 
co 





biweekly basis, 


SSS SSFS3 Sears 


F represents "flexible week," a period of 


where claims are filed in each week following the statutory 


ter 1949 data for Wisconsin excluded payments for partial unenployment, since 





Table G3c.--Number of claimants involved in ameals, by State, July-September, 1949 - 53 - 


[Pata corrected to October 27, 19497 


Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute 
Region 


and 
State Number Number 
Number Number pending Number pending 
Number Number Number Number 
disposed alaposed disposed as of di sposed as of 
received of received received of June 30, received a June 30, 
1949 1949 


Bee crt. ee ae Fl a ca eS ea = seis 











Region I: 
Conmnecticutercccccsse® --- 
MALIN. coccececceccess ie) 
Massachusettheccceess --- 
New Hampshire..cecees --- 
Rhode Islamd.csseseee 3 
Vermonteserccecesccees 0 
Region II: 
Delawardsccceccseccee 19) 
New JOTSCY.cocccscoes 344 
New YorKsesscevcssecs 379 
Pennsylvaniaes.seeee. 728 
Region III: 
District of Columbia. 0 
Maryland...csscessess 0 
North Carolinagescse..ee 343 
Virginiaeccccccccscces 0 
West Virginiascsccoce 2 
Region Iv: 
Kentucky 2/s.e.ecesee — 
Michigan. secessecsces 77 
Oh1Oecoccccccsccccses 146 
Region V: 
T11inoiss ccccccccccce 4/ 20,233 
Indiantescsccesececes 1,672 
Mimnesotas onccececece 0 
Wisconsinesessseseses 2 
Region VI: 
Alabambs cocccccccccee it) 45 
FlOTidGecccccecsseecs 5 21 
GOOTgiaceccecevessees 15 415 
Mississippl..sccosees ie) 4 
South Carolinas seersee ie] (0) 
TENN ©5500 coescesccees ie) 768 
Region VII: 
ToWhceccesccsecsesecs 3 3 0 493 
it) 0 0 0) 
180 177 5 0 
Nedbrask@ecosccecceses nh 1 10) “<< 
North Dakotéeecoecece 2 4 ie) 0 te) 
South Dakotas secccces ie) ie) 0 0 0 
Region VIII: 
ATKANSAS peccvcecssees 285 24 84 0 0 i?) 
Louisiana, .essscssees u 7 4 10) 0 0 
NOW Mexico.sesesseces 0 0 0 6 6 0 
OklahomAe osecsesscoce 144 289 55 48 55 
TOXASccccccccecsceses 0 94 bk 93 
Region IX: 
Coloradosseccoscecsce 0 0 8 4 0 0 0 
Tdaboscccscccccercces ie) 3 i: 3 0 to) 0 
0 ie) 0 0 0 0 te) 
30 0 1 1 ie) 0 0 
0 te) 1 A 0 0 0 
ATI ZONAs cocccoccccees i?) 4 4 55 i) 
Californiacesesecscces 943 461 417 902 2,678 
Nevadbcscscoccccccese 0 3 0 0 
OTOZONs cosovcvecseses + 10 5 4 
Wash ington. cecccesece 340 68 24 0 
Terri tories: 
AlaskGccccccccccccces 0 0 0 
Hawelicscccccccsecces 10 —— --- 





V Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Hampshire have only one ameals authority. 

Mh Excludes Kentucky; comparable data not evailable. 

3/ Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Board of Review. 

4/ Includes labor-dispute appeals handled by a special Representative of Illinois’ Department of Labor. 


New York 2/... 
Dist. of Col.. 


Virginia...... 


Georgia....... 
Mississippi... 
South Carolina 


fable O3d.--Appeals decisions: Time lapse between date of filing appeal and date 


seeee 


eorece 


eeeee 


eeeee 


eroee 


eerece 


erere 


eeeee 


eeree 


eeoee 


eeeee 





of decision, by State, July-September, 1949 
Pata corrected to Oct. 27, 1949] 


Lower authority decisions Higher authority decisions 1/ 


Percent decided within Percent decided within 


Fumber 
[ran [oer | oa pan 
=i _[ wa [| ma [vse [ue [ae | we 





























é 0 a8 
; ath 100.0 
2 74.4 —_ 
2 87.1 — 
0 94.4 95-7 
5 6.0 75.0 
31.3 86.4 100.0 
30.8 46.7 72.5 
18.0 64.7 16.9 
41.8 76.1 58.2 
83. 84.9 88.7 ty) 
ee. 86,2 5.9 99.0 
40. 19.3 Hl 11-3 
6. 22.3 52.7 97 
a. 63.7 81.8 86,6 
6. 17.1 46.8 52.6 
33- Ete 83.0 9.5 
0 A) 33.5 79.9 
28. 51.2 81.0 5 
a1: 57.4 80.4 1.3 ms 
59. 78.7 93.9 55.8 . 
a a7 5 
77.4 92.8 45 21.8 
71.5 96.3 20.0 60.0 
nh.6 5.8 68.0 84.0 
75.0 89.8 55.6 94.4 
26.9 80.8 97.0 100.0 
50.8 79.0 21.7 55.8 
54. 82.2 84.3 96.1 
oak 84.6 63.0 8.2 
27.6 78.2 } 0 
63.9 85.5 --- -——=— 
78. 88.1 100.0 100.0 
n.6 57.9 ry r) 
25.9 1.9 92. 92.9 
39.1 86.5 we 88.5 
gt? a 3343 ee] 
72.1 9h. 3 a2 hi-7 
2 a 62.5 62.5 
g 2 0 15.0 
9 94.7 0 0 
9 92.9 ) 100.0 
5 90.9 100.0 100.0 
2 61.5 20.0 80.0 
5 82.6 3.5 45.2 
5 85.3 100.0 100.0 
g . 70.0 80.0 
5 54.7 57.7 90.4 
0 87.5 0 0 
4 100.0 See. peas 






1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only one appeals authority. 
2/ umber of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved, 
yy Includes decisions rendered by Hhode Island's Board of Review. 

Tacludes labor=dispute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois! Department of Labor. 


Table G3e.--Lower authority appeals decisions Y on claimant and employer appeals 


classified by effect on appellant, July-September, 1949 


Region and State 


Total, 51 States Bfeccccece 


Region I: 
Commecticut.ccocccccscccece 
Maines cecccccccccvcccccce 
Massachusetts. coocccscces 
New Hampshirecccecccccsce 
Rhode Island 2/.....eee0% 
Vermont. ccccccccccccccces 

Region II: 
Delawaresccocccccccccccece 
New Jerse@yeccscsosscccese 
New YorKe cecccccceccccece 
Pemsylvania secoccessscce 

Region III: 

District of Columbia.es... 
Maryla nde sccccccsscccccce 
North Carolin eccccccscce 
Vir ginisecccccccscscceses 
West Virginiasceccccccccs 

Region IV: 

Kem tuckyececcccveseccccce 
Michiganecceccccccccccces 
OHLOsedssacececscce sseupe 

Region V: 
T1Linois.ccccccccccsccccs 
Indiantecccccccccccccvccce 
Mim OSOtAs covceccessesece 
Wisconsinececcoscccseseces 

Region VI: 
AlabamAccccccccccccccccce 
FlOrIdae ccccccccccccccccs 
GOOrgia cecceccccceseccece 
Mississippi. cccccccccccce 
South Carolindeccoccccces 
TOENNESSECecsccccccscssces 

Region VII: 
ToOWascccccccccccccceseces 
KanSaSecccesccccesscesese 
MIsSOUTL ccocccccccccsecces 
Nebraskasccceccccceccscce 
North Dako tacccccccccccce 
South Dakotacecccccssccces 

Region VIII: 

ATKANSASe cccceccescsecccs 
Loui siantcccccccccecsceces 
New Mexicdsceccccccccesse 
OklahomAecccocccccccccccecs 
TOXAD ccccccccccccccccccce 

Region IX: 
COLOTEMOsccccccccccsecces 
Tdahoscocesecsccccccscscce 
Montanteccesoccccsecceces 
Utahe csccccccccceccsccces 
WyoOminWeccccccccccvsccccs 

Region X: 

ATI ZONA cc cccccceccccccccs 
Californiacccccccccsccccs 
Nevada. cococcccecccsecces 
OTOL ec occccccccccesesccs 
Washingtoneccccceccccccsce 

Territories: 
Alagkasccccccccsccccccece 
Hewaileccccccccccccscccces 


[Data corrected to October 27, 19497 


Claimant appeals 





tw ou 


aorwn 


Sakon 





Employer appeals 






agcorn,n 


+, Includes only those decisions which involve a review of a decision of a lower body. 
2/ Includes decisions rendered by Rhode Island's Board of Review, 


Department of Labor 
Bureau of Employment Security - USES 
Office of Reports and Analysis 





to 
appellant 


OraA0On 


corad Se 


ees tae 


“= 5h 4 


- 56 - 


Table G3f.--Lower authority appeal decisions classified by issue involved, July-September, 1949 


[Pata corrected to October 27, 19497 


Number by issue 


Unable 

Regics So Stare or not Labor Voluntary | Suitable | i seonduet 
available | dispute quit work 
for work 


ters ieee Ye > ia cei sms | asm | a | 
217 54 104 





Region I: 
Connecti cuteccccccssces 
Maines ecccccccccocscecs 
Massachusettsec.ccoccces 
Now Hampshirecesscceces 
Rhode Island L/eecccves 
Vermont.ccccccccccccces 
Region II: 
Delaware. cccosscccccece 
New TEE SCYecccccccccces 
New YorKececceccccccecs 
Poem sylvaniaesccccescece 
Region III: 
District of Columbia... 
Maryland .cocccccccscecs 
North Carolingeccccccces 
Virginiasccccccccccccce 
West Virginiasccccccecs 
Region IV: 
Kentucky. ccccccccesccce 
Michiganeccocsccesccces 
OLOs oeccccccvevcccccce 
Region V: 
T11linoisscccccccssececs 
Indianascccccccccscccce 
Minn es0tes ccrccccceccce 
Wisconsineccccccssecoes 
Region VI: 
Aladames ccocsescceccece 
FLOTIdae ccccccccccscces 
Georgis@ccercccesccscosos 
Mississipplecsccccececes 
South Carolinascccececs 
TOM O68 O8eccccocecsesese 
Region VII: 
ToWaecccccccecccccccese 
KanSaSecccccoescssceses 
MiSSOUTL se cocccccccvcces 
NevraskGccccccccccccece 
North Dakotacececesscce 
South Dakotaccrcoceccee 
Region VIII: 
ATKANSESs cocccccsccvece 
Louisiana. .sccccesecces 
NOW MeXicdccccccesecsee 
Oklahomaceccccscccscece 
TOXASscccccccsescesvece 
Region IX: 
Coloradoscccccoscceccocs 
Tdahdcccecscccscscccsecs 
Montantccccoccccccseess 
Utah cecccccccccccccccccs 
WYOMANg. cocccvcccccscce 
Region X: 
ATL ZONA cecccscccccceses 
Californiacecccccccccsee 
NOVAdRccccccccccesccces 
OTOZONs ccocccccccecscecce 
Washingtoneccecsscvesce 
Terri tories: 
AlaskBeccecccccsccccsece 
Hawaiiccerccccccssescscs 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WORKERS COVERED BY 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS, 1946 






The accompanying tables present the Bureau of 
Enployment Security's final summarization of 
employment and wage data for 1946, for estab~ 
lishments whose workers are protected by the 
State unemployment insurance laws, The 
figures are furnished by the employment 
security agencies of the 51 States (includin 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii). 
The 1.4 million employers who are subject to 
the State unemployment insurance laws submit 
to the 51 State agencies each quarter com= 
pulsory contribution reports which contain 
their figures on employment for each month in 
the quarter, and on total and taxable wages 
and contributions (unemployment insurance 
taxes) for the quarter. By summarizing these 
reports by industry the State agency obtains 
a virtual census of business and industrial 
activity in the State once each quarter, for 
each of the industries represented in the 
State. 1/ 


Uses of the Data 


The employer contribution reports furnish data 
necessary for administering the employment 
security program in the States. In addition, 
they constitute one of the Nation's best 
sources of economic data for use wherever 
economic indicators are needed. 


The employment data are a direct measure, 
month by month and year by year, of what is 
going on in each of the industries covered. 
For example, employment changes over the last 
several years in the mamfacturing industry 
division reveal the effects of pre-war, war, 
and post-war developments. Increases in manu- 
facturing employment signalled the beginning 
of the defense program in 1941, and rapid 
growth until late 1943 followed the demand for 
war materials. Employment fell off the last 
quarter of 1943, due to the completion of many 
war contracts and the drawing off of many 
workers into the armed forces, ‘In the second 
quarter of 1945, when hostilities ceased in 


Europe, manufacturing employment began a 


steady decline which became precipitate after 
VJ=Day. The decline was halted by the rapid 
conversion to the production of civilian 

goods at the beginning of 1946, and there 
began a steady increase which continued through 
1947 and the first three quarters of 1948. 

This increasing employment characterized an 


economy operating at almost full employment due 


to the demand for civilian goods of all kinds, 
plus the demands of our foreign aid program. 


‘The employment data show in one place the end- 


results of a great many factors operating at 


1/ For a description of the nature and limi- 
tations of these data, see the appendix 
following the tables, 


once, without the necessity for most purposes 
of studying each of the factors separately. 
Among the factors that have been operating in the 
last few years are the ewitch from civilian to 
war goods and back again to civilian goods, the 
controls on materials and manpower, the price- 
restrictions of OPA and their later removal, the 
strikes in different industries as Labor sought 
second= and third-round increases, the threat= 
ened "buyers' strike" against high prices, etc. 
All these factors combine their effects in the 
employment figures, where in the final analysis 
the collective pressures of public desires and 
demands, availability of materials and manpower, 
,and governmental regulations, restrictions, and 
decisions find a balance, 





The wage data are also a direct and important 
,measure of economic activity. The 1946 total 
of $73,402 million is 66 percent of total wages 
and salaries in the Nation, and over 41 percent 
of all national income, 2/ The wages of workers 
covered by unemployment insurance are thus seen 
to constitute a very important segment of the 
Nation's purchasing power, and figures shown 

in these detailed distributions by industry and 
State are of great value to an analysis of 
markets, The wage data have been of particular 
interest in the past few years because of the 
rising cost of living and rising wage rates. 


The employment and wage data may be used to 
calculate average weekly wages by industry and 
State. Wages for the year are divided by 52 (for 
the quarter, by 13), and the result by the aver- 
age of monthly employment for the period. Aver= 
age weekly wages so calculated for 1946 and for 
other years may be compared to discover the 
extent to which different industries have shared 
in the general increase in wage rates. 


Persons proposing to start new businesses will 
find the employment and wage figures useful as 
‘indicators of the magnitude of competition 


(‘existing in the prospective industry and 


locality. Manufacturing and sales concerns 
use the information to determine the distribu- 
‘tion of potential customers. Research depart- 
ments in colleges and universities, trade 
associations, manufacturers' organizations, 
consumer groups, and labor unions will be 
interested in particular segments of industry 
in connection with marketing problems, or in 
broad trends of the data for studies of present 
economic conditions and as guide-posts to the 
future. 


Employment and wage data from unemployment 


27 Total wages and salaries and national income 


estimated by the National Income Division, 
in the Office of Business Economics, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 





insurance records are of vital importance to 
many Federal agencies in times of national 
emergency, when a great many details are needed 
on the composition of industry as a whole, and 
on the movements of particular industries. 

The tabulations of covered employment are use- 
ful in revealing the States and industries 
within the States where increases or reductions 
in covered employment have occurred. The tab= 
ulations may thus reveal shifts in covered 
employment from one State to another, For 
example, they may reveal that employment in 

the textile industry has decreased in one 

State and increased in another, Similarly, 
earnings may decrease in some States and 
increase in others. 


Among continuing uses by Federal agencies are 
the use of the employment data by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in adjusting the levels 

of its national estimates of employees in 
nonagricultural establishments and adjustment 
of its national estimates and indexes of 
factory employment and wages, and the 

extensive use of the wage, taxable wage, and 
contributions data by the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce in the preparation of 
estimates by industry of wages and salaries, 
supplements to wages and salaries, and national 
income, The resultant data developed by these 
agencies are in turn widely used for planning 
by private business and governmental groups. 
Trends in covered employment are useful in 
confirming the accuracy of estimates of employ~ 
ment made previously by the Federal Government 
and State agencies, 3/ 


Content of the Tables 


Table 1 presents 51 State totals of monthly 
employment and quarterly wages for 1938-48, 
showing the growth of unemployment insurance 
coverage. Table 2 shows, for each State, the 
size-of=firm provisions of the State law, the 
number of subject employers and the mumber of 
workers with wage credits, and thus describes 
the unemployment insurance program in terms of 
employers and employees. Table 3a presents 
annual wages and table 3b average annual employ- 
ment, by area and State, for the years 1938—46, 
Table 2 and table 3a each include a column on 
the size-of=firm coverage provisions of State 


3/ Data for local areas within the States 
have uses in addition to those for the 
State and national totals contained in 
these more general tabulations and 
summaries. The distribution by area of 
the covered employment within a State is 
of importance in determining the location 
and size of staff of employment offices. 


laws that were in effect for 1945; footnotes to 
table 3a record changes in coverage provisions 

that affeot direct comparison of data for 1946 

with data for the earlier years. 


The remaining tables, except table 14, are 
divided into two parts, part (a) dealing with 
1946 wages, and part (b) dealing with 1946 
employment. Data shown in these remaining 
tables are as follows: 


Table 4: 51 State totals of quarterly wages 
and monthly employment for each industry 
division and major industry group. 


Table 5: Total wages and average employment 
for the year, by area and State, for each 
industry division. 


Tables 6=13: Quarterly wages and monthly 
employment, by area and State, with a 
separate table for all industries combined 
and for each industry division, 


Table 14: Wages and average employment for 
the year, by area and State, for each industry 
division and major industry group. 


Table 15: 5). State totals of quarterly wages 
and monthly employment for each industry 
division, major industry group, and industry 
group. 


The December 1945 employment figure has been 
included on the tables showing monthly employ 
ment in order to furnish accurate December to 
January trends. It has been adjusted to be 
comparable to the 1946 data by the addition of 
estimated employment of small firms added to 
coverage in Jarmary 1946 in California and 

New Jersey, and by the elimination of the 
effects of changes in industry codes for certain 
employing units as of January 1, 1946. These 
changes were due to the correction of codes 


“previously assigned in error, 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE TRENDS, 1946 


National Employment Trends 


Total covered employment increased 4,350,000 
from December 1945 to December 1946, when a new 
high of 32,037,567 was reached. The steel 
strike in February interrupted the steady 
month=to-month increase during the year, and 
there was a very small decline in October, 

due mainly to seasonal] movements in contract 
construction, canning and preserving, and 
logging camps and sawmills. 


All industry divisions increased in employ 
ment from December 1945 to December 1946, the 











largest relative increases being in contract 
construction (60 percent); transportation, com- 
minication, and other public utilities (18 per- 
cent); agriculture, forestry, and fishing (18 
percent); and manufacturing (15 percent). The 
very large increase in contract construction 
was the result of the great demand for houses 
and apartment buildings, streets and highways, 
new auto salesrooms and other commercial 
establishments, etc. Had the supply of 
building materials not been far short of the 
demand, construction employment would un- 
doubtedly have reached still high levels. 


Additions to coverage during 1946 accounted 
for part of the increases in transportation, 
communication, and other public utilities, and 
in agriculwre, forestry, and fishing. Water 
transportation employment was increased by 

the return of shipping facilities from the 
War Shipping Administration to private oper= 
ators covered by State laws, and the amend~ 
ment of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to 
extend coverage to maritime employers, not all 
of whom had been covered by individual State 
laws, while changes in the State unemployment 
insurance laws in Massachusetts and Washington 
added to covered employment in fishing. 


The increase in manufacturing was the greater 
because of the low point reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1945, right after the end of the 
war, when many firms which had been engaged 
largely in furnishing war materials converted 
back to the production of mch=needed civilian 
goods, The only two major industry groups to 
show decreases were within the manufacturing 
division; they were ordnance and transporta=- 
tion equipment (except automobiles), which 
were affected by the curtailment in demand 
for ordnance materials and for aircraft and 
shipse Many firms engaged in these industries 
changed back to their prewar activities, 

among which the most important was the manu-= 
facture of automobiles. The large automobile 
mamifacturers probably furnish the best=known 
example of firms reconverting to another 
industry. A number of firms in other 
industries changed their products to the 
civilian equivalents without a change in 
industry; examples are firms in the apparel 
industry, and those engaged in the manufacture 
of machinery, both electrical and non= 
electrical. 


A large mmber of individual industries had 
increases of 20 percent or more in employment 
from December 1945 to December 1946, The 
industries with the larger increases followed 
certain definite patterns. 


First came The Home. The largest employment in- 
crease occurred in building construction, mai.n- 
ly residential, and was accompanied by large 


increases for specialetrade contractors in 
plumbing, heating, air-conditioning, masonry, 
stonework, tile setting, and plastering; for 
sawmills; for manufacturers of household 
furniture, carpets and rugs, concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster products, heating apparatus, plumbers’ 
supplies, and electrical appliances; and for 
dealers in lumber and other building eer 
radios, and electric and gas household 
appliances. 


Next came The Automobile, Very large employment 
increases took place for manufacturers of motor 
vehicles, bodies, parts, and accessories, auto= 
motive electrical equipment, and the like, for 
wholesale and retail automobile dealers, and for 
automobile repair services, Employment in 
retail filling stations also increased sub= 
stantially. 


In a similar fashion, increases in employment in 
the telephone industry were accompanied by 
expansion in the manufacture of commnication 
equipment; expanded employment for iron and 
steel foundry products accompanied large 
increases in the manufacture of all kinds of 
machinery, railroad equipment, etc. 


National Wage Trends 


Wages in covered employment for 1946 reached a 
new high of 73.4 billion dollars. This was 10 
percent higher than the 1945 total, but only 7 
percent higher than the 1944 figure. In compar= 
ing 1946 and 1945 wage data, it must be remembered 
that mamfacturing employment and wages dropped 
sharply in the last half of 1945 because of 
termination of war contracts and shutdowns for 
retooling so that 1945 operations for some of 

the industries within manufacturing cannot be 
regarded as normal, Also, the increased wages 
from the third to the fourth quarters of 1946 
should not be taken as a measure of the increased 
activity between the two quarters; fourth quarter 
wages are normally higher than third because of 
the practice of paying bonuses near the end of 
the year, A better measure than wages when 
comparing the level of activity for two periods 
are the employment figures. 


For all covered employment the average weekly 
wage went from $45.1] in 1945 to $46.69 in 1946. 
Because of the higher wage rate, wages increased 
more than average employment between the two 
years. The reduction of overtime resulted in 
lower wage rates in a few industries, among them 
the construction group and certain of the 
"heavy" manufacturing industries. In general, 
however, the average weekly wage increased. 


The full effect of post-war wage increases did 
not come about, however, until after 1946; the 
average weekly wage in covered employment went 
to $51.59 in 1947 and to $55.83 in 1948. 
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Table Sa.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws }/, by area and State, 1946 
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Table 12a.--Qarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by area and State, 19%6 


Industry division — finance, insurance, and real estate 


[Gmounts in thousands; corrected to March 31, 1949/7 
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fable 14.--anmmal wages and average employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws ]/, by major industry group and by area and State, 1946--contimed 
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Connecticut. . . 
Maine . 
Meseachusctts. 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island. . 
Vermont 5 
Middle Bast..... 
Delaware os 
Dist. of Cel.. 
Marylani we 
Jer se 
York ite 
Pennsylvania. . 
Vest Virginia. 
Seutheast....... 
Alabama. ...... 
Arkansas. ..... 
Florida....... 
Georgia....... 
Kentucky...... 
Louisiana. .... 
Mississippi... 
Berth Carclina. 
South Carelina. 
Teunessec..... 
Virginia...... 
Southwest....... 
Arisona......- 
Bow Mexico. ... 
Tilineis...... 
Indiama....... 
Michigag...... 
Minnesota. .... 
Missouri...... 
Ghio cam 
Wisconsin..... 
Northwest. ...... 
Colorede...... 
Tdaho......... 
Montama....... 
Nebraska. ..... 
Forth Dakota... 
South Dakota. . 
Uteh ae 
Wroming we 
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California. ... 
Nevada. << 
Oregon ae 
Washington... . 
Alaska 
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Zable 14.—Amemal wages and average employment of wrkers covered by State unemployment insurance laws L/. by major industry group anf by area and State, 1946--contimusd 
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Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws a; by industry group, 1946 


Total, 


51 States 


{in thousands; corrected to March 31, 19497 


Industry code and title 2/ 


Toba os ccé.c0 cssiabie sso au eee shes caeues deals dee waalwain esis ehts e/a els 


Agriculture, Forestry, and FIShing..scescccvcccseseccccccnces 


Ol Farms.. 


012 Cotton, sugar, and tone ane LALA vc ciccacava ach aeowe case 
013 Fruit and tree-nut-: TAVMSp cvs a vice so weaelaviovestewete ave hace 
Ol, Vegetable farms...... COC OC ORS CLO OP SO DUETS CObCC ECC CCCROS 
015 Dairy LOVING sion c ches OKbE CSS MAGE TEES EY OMECER SCRE UL Gabe Ne 
016 Livestock and poultry TOTS an cicuanic a Wan dh nae aieie’e aibineeis 
OL7 Hay and peanut Tarmsiv. cccce ccwwessbivceaccuvewts scleuainis 
o1s Nurseries and BYGCNHOUSES c ccc cccevecccccecctcbecctceces 
O19. Miscellaneous) Larna...ces esc e vaiveus tagiesesceeuiecuwes © sie 
O7 Agricultural and Similar Service Establishments.. 
O71 Agricultural BOTViCOS ss cues css vane tusach eas cece s aec'e 6 sa 
072 Animal husbandry BOPVICOBs ccc ccusGue c ocaeauebbesouae x st 
073 Horticultural SOPViCSbcdec cuca cio ccc sue cele ainece seals wins 
O74 Hunting, trapping, and game propagation......... 
OS Forestry scocscldsinateveunies cgleaise ceraee taenaaa amas cease Gets 
Osl1 ‘Timber CVACUBiisics.aewib/h/o wee ule weiss os bin eee area cine Sl Sie'e alates 
082 Forest nurseries and reforestation services....esecseve 
084 Gathering of gums, barks, and other forest products.... 
O85 Forestry services, N.C.Cocccccccccccccsccccccccsccecsace 
09 (091) Fishing 4¥/...... errerrrr rere 


eeereeve 


eeeeeeereeeeeeoeoeeee 


Mining sc wewes Che Cogan cee eeneeenee eeerpeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee 
10: Metal Wining sctccescsebasnaneh saves dx 
101 Lron=ore Miningsscccccccccccccscccccossescecsesevcsesecs 
102 Copper-ore MANINGecccccccecessvccevcssessscccvsessccscces 
103 Lead- and zinc-ore mining. eeeee @eoreeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 
104 Gold- and silver-ore mining (including production of 
bullion at site of the mine)..... 
105 Aluminum—ore MIiningGecceccscsccesecevs eeeoeert eseeteeceveeeeeeoee 
106 Metal-mining contract services (including contract 
stripping )ecccccccsees e©eeeeeeeaeeee eeeeereeeeeeeeereaeeeoeee 
109 Metal mining, n.€.Coccccccccsessccces ecccccescces 
11 (111) Anthracite Mining....... ccc cccc ccc ccccccceescccvece 
12 Bituminous and Other Soft-—Coal Mining. sconscccccccscesces 
121 Bituminous-coal mining... 
122 Semianthracite MINGA os caeieaias mt Wass kenias wees hme me ae 
123 Lignite mines (including peat)...ccscscccrecess 
13 Crude—Petroleum and Natural-—Gas Productioneecccacsccscccs 
131 Crude-petroleum production (including associated 
natural-gas production )s cis cues ces c.cceuleieUswaunietanwule 
132 Natural-gas and natural gasoline production......ecceese 
133 Oil- and gas-field contract services...ccccoscseccvceses 
14 Nonmetallic Mining and Quarrying.......... 
141 Dimension-stone quarries....cssssseees 
142 Crushed-stone quarries, other than limestone...ccecseee 
143 Crushed—limestone QUATTL EBs cccocccccccrcctcccccessesese 
Uj, Sand and gravel quarries, pits, and dredges.....seseees 
145 Clays, ceramic and refractory minerals.....ceccssccoses 
146 GYPSUM. cccccccccccccccsccs eoenee eeeeeeveoeeeveeeeeeeaeeeeeee 
147 Rock BOIL vcvceeehe0ee 6a ce ee adele ules 640s Cae aelele wiels-v/atela Se 
149 Nonmetallic minerals, nN.@.Crccccccccccccccccvecevvcsece 


eeeeeeeereeeeseees 


eeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeee 


eeseoceesas eevee cerereersreoeoese 


eeeeseese 


eeeeoseereseoses 


Ceoeceecesseeeeeeere 


See footnotes at end of table. 






October 
December 


Total January- April- July- 

1946 March June September 
$73,402,152 |$16,126, 246 |$17, 662, 951] $18, 745,462 |$20, 867,493 
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Tadle 15b.--Momthly employment of workers covered by State unemploymnt insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946 
Total, 51 States 


[Corrected to March 31, 19497 













Industry Averace 
ecde 2/ 1946 




































DIOR bet aves. 51,522 48,972 og earn 59,076 03630 
OLisectnecaxss oe ee ee 54 
ON ereicie sicies 6 Vy 483 1,606 
LOB a Sp er pa 170 
OLS Sec cles ce 1,597 
OVE ee celstcrce se 423 
OLS ope cice cae 1,207 
OlGiccese ook « 1,148 
OV 7 etcic scree a 59 
Diboieceses co 4,933 
OTS ore ee cele «are 2 011 
Biimetsvaccses aS FL PF A a TL AL A FC PL 5,685 
ede on ss oss 11,706 0,301 0,8 3, 12,09 
OFZ. ecsceveee 4,358 4,008 
OW Scs se sisaielate 19,493 
tee Meee aneee 85 90 
OBwcoeseseeees 276 
OBTes ee wees 236 242 236 227 284 221 206 
1a) 5 Daeg 46 52 40 34 37 40 63 
DBE oo ve teste trn 126 55 es 64 145 176 122 95 
OBS .ccea notes 251 eee ae a 732 1 et 1,298 1,739 1,118 753 451 412 
OF (O91) tfs-s 2B 988 i 6 631 | ee ee ed Ds renee 10,995 
LOwssseseesese A? ee = [380,108 oe) FA Pe 95,727 
Wiceae secs os Ry) 5,109 30,853 eee 32,690 32,520 32,268 31,691 
2 pe hy a 20,924 21,445 22,072 
0S sc deed acs x 20,955 £2,013 
OAS cases o's © 10,264 
PLU ais iatp alates tele 2,853 
Wel AA A a 288 
TOS gewaseass 4 : 6,846 
LG EER Re | _ eeoo | CBR] BLES Be, 478 
cp eee | 414,068 | AK TAO BSC 09 , S41 
1ol Cc avawee ve 412,812 411,248 409,237 408,104 
Joh em a me ep 275 262 254 192 
eoemeecesees 981 nk 034 ul 074 af 048 
OR Pe Ae sono 7438 1571600 te ba 7s oan LBs Le bee et 204,714 
TSleccceseap 131,631 151,049 
VS3e eo ecesseese it; 452 11,825 
L1SScceoseceoce 61 840 
ii seeras wane OE es eT oo Se 
141 geese eeee 6,415 6,766 7,169 7,931 8,532 8,878 
1428. cccccosece 6,266 8,158 
TAS. saines 6 ols 6 14,914 18,652 
144. ccsceccoces 21,655 25°903 
146 .ecccucece 6,173 77363 
NAGccscsseass 385 496 
167 cesnee nas 1,970 8,010 
149 coccccces 13,476 14°596 


See footazctes at end of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws a, by industry group, 194,6-—Cont inued 


‘ Total aor April- July- October- 
Tndushry pene Bad abhy 2/ 1946 June September December 


Contract Construction. ..ccccscccccesee nate kaw ieee eneeee renee ae 4 gigs | 45 [223.309 $1,232,967 





T5 (151) Building Construction--General Contractors..+.++++« | Tapeh LEZ 4h 
16 General Contractors, Other Than Build neesss vogecienee ree eee Pe Oy ro oI 241,739 
161 Highway and street construction (except elevated 
highways )cccccssscesecess Ee hore per ere ETE 342,436 Hii 103,187 
162 Heavy construction (except highway and marine 
st A a Re iain eae a; ae gieaee pees 350,125 Na jae So | 110,572 
163 Marine construction (not sha peu idisia eee teer ate eae es 5,836 5 830 
164 Water-well Grilling. ...ccccccccccccccsscccccsccceserons 3,202 3 , 503 
169 General contractors (other than building), n.@.Ce.sseee 16,409 18, 648 
17 Construction--Special—Trade Contractors...ssceeseeeeevere | 508,78 
171 Plumbing, heating, and air conditioning..«++sscessseees 134,915 
172 Painting, paperhanging, and decorating....+sseeeeeseere 65,313 
173 Electrical contractors.cesscercesessccceccssvsescvrsers 79,455 
17h Masonry, stonework, tile setting, and plastering.....+- 66,030 
175 Carpentering and nocd Flooring...ccccsccs sinieiels s\eicleleleieielee 19,114 
176 Roofing and sheet-metal work contractors...scececeesees 140,754 ’ 41,123 
177 Concreting WOrk..cssccccccccecccccceccescscerceresse ses 52,534 15,817 
178 General building maintenance (not including 
janitorial and similar services)sscsceseeceees Sic sm Bere 23,199 6,394 
179 Miscellaneous special-trade contractors. +crersesseveses 267,914 5 164 60,624 


eee 8,856,409 9,247,396 10,213,532 


19 Ordnance and Accessories..cccereeeers wieethale mens BU ateteleielone’s | Peis Lage | 24 


191 Guns, howitzers, mortars, and rele serait Pea Li, 

192 Ammunition, except for small arms...cecccceeeeecersceee 2,793 
POCO Tanlcde sats sca area amie es kaye eye Ss eee ERE TK EEOC 547 
194 Sighting and fire-control equipment...... deca ceraie s 1,689 
199 Ordnance and accessories, N.@.Coceveves wcis cee ole oaiaraa sie 149 
20 Food and Kindred Products...cecsceses eco awe anise wie a orale 984,483 
201 Meat products. .cccccccsevcceccccssssccs dave ve eta Selene s 172,881 
202 Dairy productSseccceseccesses a aieicreleletlel slelelsicie wicreisiclere:sielele 89,248 
203 Canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, sea foods... 132,808 
204 Grain-mill products...... AEG D CHROME 0 OO biatch otofereieiviele siertiere iis OLS 
205 Bakery products...... Sistas Wurhwisousrece SOOO OCI ICO 176,003 
DOG SUCAN ss cae'c odes sadeesectesvevessenesgcveese aise sn eeaalvxne 36,727 
207 Confectionery and related productS..crcccrecrerrsecveces 53,947 
2O0f Beverage industriese..cscercesecesesccscvesecosssessses 15355152 


209 Miscellaneous food preparations and kindred products... 


; 6,6 
21 Tobacco Manufactures....cscsesscces emer er noty nme rer eed ic 079 43,468 | 45,988 | 52,308 
Pay Cigaretteseesescecercererecesvesecvesaserecs eoeeceevee ee es > 133735 14,073 





PUOMCIPAVE Ss vice suet es vies ches ee wet ant ss Cn vee weie'e sa ee einen es 23,109 
213 Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuffe.ccvccsccceceee 13,080 
Dil) Tobaecd SCCUMINMs.vcssceraaacsnevscsen saat eee ses aie a tate 2,106 
22 Textile-Mill Products... ccccccecccccccesscescssessevsccves 765,200 
ODL CoucOnet extHl Gmina sterciele slielete cleleie sere! ererelalsie/sla/sialelatels! sale aa 2f1, 9h? 
222 Rayon and silk textile Millsecesceoeceessccccersesecces OS EL 
224 tioolen and worsted textile mills....cccccccscccsecncece 124,676 
225 Knitting millsc..ccccccccccceccesccvescescssssccssscecs 136, 587 
225 Finishing, sponging, and coating textiles (except 
WOOLEN ANG eWORStER ) <r eiewraele e's.0 ue Sixslc'8 Weiche Wels e's egrew'a eas 65,119 
227 Carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings...scccsseceses 36,179 
228 Hats (except cloth and millinery) e..scscccsceccascccence 16,460 
220 Wiscallaneous Gextile OOdSssseccasieen ewe nneure dene ens ” 061 
23 Apparel and Other Finished Products Made From Fabrics 
and Ganeiare Mat eIauls are steieisleleisteieieeteielevelelelele eteleieleislelelersislelalere 658,60 
231 Men's and boys! suits, coats, and overcoats..crceveceos 98,045 
db Fs rete and boys! furnishings, work clothing, and , 
Allied garmenbS...rcocsrervcccccvsccvccvessersessccvere 9 103 , 60 

233 Women's and misses! Ouberwear..-cecccccccccveccsescveve 3, oe 
234, Women's undergarments and acceSSOrieS....sscececeevecce a: 41,468 149,610 
LEB pee PORTED a fay Cem: maser mare 15,101 14, 86, 
236 Children's and infants! outerwear....... Sethe gi ahee Mee eke 24,734 26,550 
237 Fur ROOUS eee. ween suns We wue tse Seen wee ee ae ua aine = Kore e bi Py oe 18,508 
238 Miscellaneous apparel and accessorieSe.csrcccccsccecves y ats add 143,702 
239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products........secece 62,162 67, 680 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws VY » by industry group, 1946--Continued 


/ Total January- April- July- October- 
Contract Construction.....esececs acesbisiniad crete precie eine waceles pe 7 ates ance ff Shad tase 96 


TS (151) Building Construction—General Contractors...sesees 
16 General Contractors, Other Than Building. ...ccccccccccees a 


161 Highway and street construction (except elevated 





i GHWAYS)) civ ov bbc cles ciclelylniee calc en's clo ectewieltiols sic slaisic cis arete 103,187 
162 Heavy construction (except highway and marine 

CONSETuCtion) ccccecescccceveccvcccccvseccccseesceevcsses 101,237 110,571 
163 Marine construction (not shipbuilding)......secccescece 5,836 5,830 
164 Water-well GPilAIN? vis ols oles bice o viblereiesias bie sm's's ca aisee/aiy see 3,503 
169 General contractors (other than building), n.e.c....... 18,648 
aby Construction--Special-—Trade CONGrACECONGs cise ss 6.0 00a s eileen O8 78 
171 Plumbing, heating, and air conditioning......evescccecs 34,915 
172 Painting, paperhanging, and decorating.....sessscsseeee 65,313 
173). Electrical’ contractor sss ssescie pe cate ce sic'emle s calencaiaares 79,455 
174 Masonry, stonework, tile setting, and plastering....... 3030 
175 Carpentering and wood flooring... cecccoccsscsccvensser 19,114 
176 Roofing and sheet-—metal work CONLVACTOLSs cencccecsccese 41,123 
a hye Concreting WOVK sc s'cdiain «es oinia alee’ b.c'svalnis'a alow ain a's nia biaieietse 15,817 
178 General building maintenance (not including 

janitorial and similar services)..sccocscscccccccesvece 0139 

80 


179 Miscellaneous special-trade contractors.-eccsccsscvcece 


19 Ordnance and Accessories....eeeee A Troe oe 


191 Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related. sina I --—-H4 1,146 
192 Ammunition, except for small arms....cccccccsccceccccce 2,193 
193 TANKSs sccccccececssccseccctacestivecaeeeebsecoevoane ee sic ee 547 
194 Sighting and fire-control equipment.....cesccessceccece 1,689 
199 Ordnance and accessories, N.C.Cosesevovees aipaelcitars siaie's « 149 
20 Food and Kindred Products.....e.. cece cccccccccccesccccees 98 5 
201 Meat PYOCUCES. ccccscvevéeccvecdensocecendessesesbeesesos 172,88 
202 Dairy products.issccsseescece a% Palceuhis See See ne eee ses 89,248 
203 Canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, sea foods... 132,808 
204, Grain-mill products. eeeceeece COP ese eres eesrereeeeeseeee 77,043 
205: Bakery productsescesicctescee sss a itiniachae wae'e Secee wee dea 176,003 
206 SUZAP ccccccrcccceccccceseseccersevcceesseecsessssecvees 36,727 
207 Confectionery and related products..ccccscccccccscvccce 53,947 
208 Beverage industriese.ccccccccsccccccccseccccscccccccecs 153,152 
209 Miscellaneous food preparations and kindred products... 92,674 
21 Tobacco Manufactures....eeeeee aida tel divi sien eiate a Sele tuatpie « 2,368 
ZIV CipareELegs tlc sacs scies maces Sele w Ate ames o aiateeietec sta alenmertts 14,073 
BI2TCLRAYS sc ciecss a6 sacle cisicls Seletsieleiete olure slnin eeih tote biota clela'n tie b siete 23,109 
213 Tobacco (chewing and pmok ite! and snuff..sssvesescoceses 13,080 
214 Tobacco SCAMNING sic cicisscavsiav see Cssieegpiesie eis ewe 04 teas s 2 106 
22 Textile-Mill Pro duct @i<\s weiss 's visas es a @olewaluee'a ese’ pale cbetele 76 200 
221 Cotton textile Milisscvcouwaceesewapausaas caisie eaathie nse 271, 947 
222 Rayon and silk textile’ milleissssvscvccusccensssenee esis 70,171 
224 Woolen and worsted textile mills... ..cccccccccccssescece 124,676 
225 Knitting WL 1166s s cutie s'od 64a ae welts adam aula eae pelaaie alk nats 136,587 
226 Finishing, sponging, and coating textiles (except 

woolen and: worsted )é icc snus ve'vbedencet eves osinis cle wiates es 225,963 65,119 
227 Carpets, rugs, and other floor coveringSe.ceccessecoess 117,104 36,179 
228 Hats (except cloth and millinery).....ssescesccesccecee 16,460 
229 Miscellaneous textile goods..cccccsccessescccvccesccnce 061 
23 Apparel and Other Finished Products Made cee Fabrics 

and Similar Materiale se divs s's c's eb 600b abe ahs cate eteteiaats ae 658,60 

231 Men's and boys! suits, coats, and overcoats..cecceveses 3355123 98,045 
232 Men's and boys' furnishings, work ea and 

allied garments. .cicaccvscccoccccvsecvepsyesvcovesonveness 42h, 845 126,871 
233 Women's and misses! ouberweareccccceccccccccccccseccvece 850,035 3 212,773 
234 Women's undergarments and accessories....sssesceseseecs 169,215 49,610 
DIGMATT ery! os: Gs ted seen. eters Fe te PS 65,546 U,, 86) 
236 Children's and infants! outerwear... Acie pisie'eieisis tciteatain’s 97,805 26,550 
27 Fur BOCK sescctbevacvetsiicegveatoataes ewe raed cede nist een 70,061 18,508 
238 Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. .ereccecsccecces 150,922 43,702 
239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products......ssseceee 247,169 : 67,680 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 15b.--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws U/, vy industry group, 1946--Continued 


Industry Average December 
code 2/ 1946 1945 3/ January February April September October November December 


SVeaieae aa 1 057, 29707 EA ae £54 Meese 111,529 ——— 228,961 saa 379 ,857 ——— 464,439 — 544 464 ——— 643,049 Pair a 724,780 ean 757,839 | aureasore | 744,079 roe 719,022 1,655,021 
eeeee 





- 603,974 | 4iz,i6s [432,707 | ‘487,744 | ~«2554,405 583-527 — 260 699, 245 rd | 
secececees 293,711 oo 608 192,063 | —=«193,361 ~~ 216,613 252,161 281 , 084 365,060 367,951 eet ee 514,092 





























































































LGlwceicies cele 133,401 178,095 132,130 
TKS cea 125,784 151,096 145,215 
16S celsieccte ce 6,622 6,979 6,307 
LGAs cicre ce 6 4,669 Soper 4,724 
TGs ceae e's 23,235 18 223 19,689 20,145 20,742 27.716 
LT ececccceees 607 , 088 TT TC 667.15 
D7 leees eevee 146 929 108 , 98 EO) §92 ; 172,017 
eBalaniecisccs 93,466 91,568 
1983.00) oe. 82,191 aah et 
7a eects eure 78,840 88 ,406 
a as PR ne a 22,984 26 ,083 
AVG vee tans 54,787 57,388 
phe ar aa 22,442 24,097 
(Li 9,613 10,381 9,190 
L79.ceveceee 96 ,636 94,200 97.493 101,788 105,508 04,360 
L9eeeseveeees 27,004 | 122,383 | 48,596 | 9,155 
L9lLevevevece 5,949 . 8,138 3 61 Daa 3,270 1,670 
TOD om elcca 6 6 11,494 4,%61 
3h ae aie 5,582 1,045 
pe a einteiniaie ee 2,624 2,054 
199, seen eer: 1,356 459 225 
ZOeeesveecons 1,490,076 SO ME LS PC EA ES ST AC 1,485 ,655 
POL see ecae 247,485 ; ‘ "261,345 252,346 248, 250 240,902 3 2 2 : 268,276 
SOT Sa eeces 145, 933 134,053 
SOS. eee oS 261,273 217,637 
Ody wor act s 111,594 110,742 
CONS e eee ne 254,311 261,979 
8. ee 47,395 63,720 
OV ss ieavene 83,738 95,782 
BOG ss con taxes 197 , 954 197,973 
POS ies aie seis 140 , 394 136 ,564 142,617 142,463 148 303 150,743 149,833 144,827 139,614 135,493 
Zlevcvccccece 101,553 108,170 
Ai [page oy il 27,073 34,851 33,302 31,459 28,615 27,793 26,548 25,485 24,7 24,849 24,056 
SAA AAO 49,769 53,516 
hs Beyer ape 20, 606 26,495 
Likeieaeie ys 4,105 5,028 4,103 
Secs vtesvves 1,510,719 SF PEL LT 1,573,462 
OOT canseans 525 ,530 525 ,039 531,219 3,3 9, 548,175 
Cn peal in eS 118,834 123,666 
S24 ce cccvccecce 197,090 » eS 203,249 
So6 aves 240,293 217, 496 230,017 239,122 254,002 
CLL re eee 88,676 2 ,462 86,655 87,656 93,866 
ea pe ee 49,257 45,352 £75670 57,415 
P20; vic vecss Be Tie. 25,469 25,904 24,536 
229 cc ccccces 67,329 68,553 
oe ae 1,102,098 a ES a ES TS SEL LP A A PS EPL 10,838 
oh (ge 134,223 116,672 137,527 139,603 41,18 142,616 
°e eeeerse 251 180 257,921 271,812 
oe pales 333,638 347,077 318,976 
Soksereness & 87,012 89,298 92,357 
ee co ccavese 25,022 25,695 22,571 
SSG ccvecccces 52,686 55,525 52,688 
ee 17,883 19,888 16, 304 
PEGs ccoecsces 76,045 77,911 76,261 
hee 124,410 128,695 117,151 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 194,6--Cont.inued 















: Total July- October- 
Industry code and title 2/ 191.6 September ecanhine 

24 Lumber and Timber Basic ProductsS..cccsccesecces rer rk 1,030, 904 eae | masa 2293,081 
241 Logging camps and logging contractors...sscscessccceses 140, 600 bh 37,031 
a eG G8 Oe ee TE PRT RET KEI OCC OICICy Ake ire 635,765 122,449 178,480 279,145 
*h3 Planing and-plywood milla..ccreiscveeoseecrretae ee cease 25h 539 51,530 66,586 78,905 

25 Furniture and Finished Lumber Products......-+.coees avbeas 9 A035 220,56 310,04 
251 Household furniture, mattresses, and Seeaee Fi ulelwiaeis TUE 96,079 Uy, ,195 
252 Office and restaurant furniture<scivsccucsedevesouvienes 9,656 gm eee 13,954 
253 Public-building and professional furniture.......... whe 27,114 6,407 7,620 
254 Partitions, shelving, cabinet work, and office and 

store fix dress; % ccuuse wees HAe ome cet ee kda eet eee oe 83,362 16,903 25,220 
255 Wooden containers..ccccccccecece ER OFLC TAREE EE TE CES 158,434 33,827 45,028 
256 Window and door screens, shades, and venetian blinds... 44,655 8,827 13,527 
257 Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians' 

POOGS ¢ sauinia-sie k wists GMrng h Gaines ais Ohie ac kie ts ae.ein ale wile soe ae 9,938 Li ,023 
259 Wiscel laneoug wood productss<essssccctsenasseevsceseess 49,478 

26 Pauper and Arisied Prodi cteesacesbes dcesn caes chee ne rnc en eis'e 22 , 00) 
PG Pulp Wi Else wees slay operate tein tks Hine C0 EN Ohana ee 10,96 
2b2. Paper and paperboard, Mil lLGegusaec ewes velco yess 44x's aw eis 151,416 
26 Paper coating and placings cccececsses cus se cecea Pap ey ee oh 13,26. 
B65 MnvelOneies «tus sinc Ue vams civ ewes mas sa eas I er Pe 10,316 
COG Svat DARRee ccs wscavacpaecetseager enews tune sce caheaumes tant 12,970 
267 Paperboard containers and boxes..eseeseroes ey aware om 85,383 
269 Pulp goods and converted paper products, n.e.Ceseee. vane 7,67 

27 Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industriese...cccecceces 526,466 
Dil NOWERGDONS. 52 7cb eet ceee rect ee tere he ue eaeness Gases ene es 64, ,028 
PIeUPersOdIca lB. ss cseseee ene’ oes ensue seas Ces tec sy cawera ces 50,007 
ee BOOKSisteipic claiere @ sielel eieiare) sale COOTER OE RH OH CET ETE EE EEOOEED 34,009 
274, Miscellaneous Pooblvendae WILNOUL -DPINt Ie sss <sen saa ae 7,480 
275 General. commercial: (job) printingsecassessasceenownnece 132,878 
276 Lithographing and photolithographing....scccsccsercsess 40,722 
277 Greeting Ccards.cccccccscccccescccssccsesscccreccscscses 10,078 
278 Bookbinding and related industricsccccesccccccvccccvccs 26,672 
279 Service industries for the printing trades... ccsececee 40,592 

ee. Chemical: smancwn las COMPO OUCES s\erelele als ielaie einieiatslelelslcieleleletetereiele 534,667 
25s Paints, Varnishes srandsCOLOMSs os cicisie eleleleisicls clelels © sreieiele 57,934 
282 Animal and vegetables oils (not ipetadiae eae 

OF .COOKINE, ANd SALSA SOLLS ) ss cusce cecee Die erences eteeres 23,768 
283 Drugs, medicines, toilet preparations, insecticides, 

BNA POlLSLed PrOductsec.cnns sk aeas wales ales eede scans oa ued 337,929 97,717 
Gal om tenane LYCaCI Al. cl ccl ss decor teh ee 99,911 27,276 
285 Rayon and other synthetic textile fibers... ..ccesccoccce | 120,186 31,543 
286 Wood distillation and naval stores. «<ccceeces cu vdecevce 5,013 
287 Fertilizersacsccsccsccccccnssecscccscacassvcccescccescs 19, 804 
288 Industrial chemicals. .cccocsccsccccccccccvcceccccccccce 222.279 
259 Miscellaneous chemical products. .<«cice ess sicecisia ossicles ie 9. 

27 ELCducESeolLerlecrol eum sands COA! stsclelcleisie’s os eletelele o/cicten se alates'e 191 27 
291 Petroleum OTHE D cla einisteteletetele clere elelelelelelcialstatela’a’ersiatetstate clers 161 894, 
293 Coke and -DyYDPOOUCEGaccccscee ne uesebegcubensscapecveneen 9.9, 
27> FaVing ENG YOOLINe MACOTIS IS) ccccs ceecnce vaceansiae ae ceant 187474 
299 Yroducus.of petroleum and con) 2 .G.0s «nc cece culee sae seh "99 

SO SHUDDOrEF VOAUCENs acca nsa sacs see Goes sale € sleiels a ninle s/faa b'bee P56 9 9 6 207.898 
SOlplires ands nner Lunas sends soto eee eos acius deve eee 1,00, 6 82 E 
302 Rubber footwear, heels, soles, and related products.... setae Ne fe ag pare 
309 Miscellaneous rubber industries. ..ccscccreccoccoecencos 282,39 63,180 69,074, 70,6 79.49 

al Leather and Leather Products: .icessascsccesseaedis caraeae re es 2 Te 2 fae 
Sil Leather: Canned; curried, and finished..s<.sns<easeuses ee 140, 284, 37 787 
312 Industrial leather belting and packing....cccsesccceces 3,616 
313 Boot. and shoe cut stock and findings.....secoeesccsvces A *8 
SU Footwear: (except rubber)..cccs cece ceca cece sen ehoewenone Me 
OLS leather gleves-and mittengaass cece ceaic cea s soe eae Keane « 138,756 
BIG LUGPARG sss swe cies cence eck eo te cheek enn deca eee ek 
317 Pocketbooks, handbags, and small leather goods......... ee 
319 Miscellaneous leather sdods...c.<cscecs seevceccunvancce 6,5 6,496 et 

De suone. Clay, and: Glass Products: c.yecssdccaene cess cetecee Pri t835 | “a35 59 [ame 09s faa tes re 
321 Flat BIASES eaaiecc sclcedercic ec clomiece sein meee acne rae Sole 4,26 16 a: : i 
Jee GIASHWELe, DresGed Or blown. «sees ec ewe saves ches fan cneee ee 
323 Mirrors and other products made of purchased glass..... seve 
324 COMONE Saevieccsceacdste cece eeewe beet ee cerieee cies a utne ee 
325 Structural clay PLOGUCEUS ars wieletelelsieiel cleaiarctele aieterercietarteccierers rene 
326 Pottery and related LO GUC UGiainstamtere sie viele cela cisisiererereralstetate Sree 
327 Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products...scccccccescees Sees 
328 Cut~storie and stone PHOGUCES ac siete cicieiciate le cle nicalciceremmianis pai 
329 Abrasives, asbestos, and miscellaneous ncenmetallic nes 

mineral DUO GUCES. sie aclsiale clelnis cieialstateratelatateteiercinterate 

eeeoceecee 59,470 


See footnotes at end of table. 






























Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws i, by industry group, 1946--Continued 


Industry code and title 2/ 


2), Lumber and. Timber: Basic) Products sc «c.ciejas minis wisi ofbivve chiuiwie’h 
241 Logging camps and logging contractors...secececccoseces 
24,2 Sawa Ll ss siches ates bie waa ole ote'a ee clalas einlclois'e aietaialevaiere aipinie ale 
243 Planing and plywood Miles ees seeeess see see ste ce Galelesias ete 

25 Furniture and Finished Lumber Products... ..scsccocesecvece 
251 Household furniture, mattresses, and bedsprings....... ° 
252 Office, and restaurant furniture. cicwesicces cesses e's sles chia 
253 Public-building and professional furniture....cscsocees 
254 Partitions, shelving, cabinet work, and office and 

store EITXGUNCS ture <cian.cae cisteiwee Ue neve Sine seme O65 ae asain ole 
255 Wooden containers. .ccccccccccccccssecce eeccces eeccccccce 
256 Window and door screens, shades, and venetian blinds... 
257 Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians! 

ZOOS cccvcccccccccccscvevscecveccsccccccscecccccccceeses 
259 Miscellaneous wood productSeccccccccccccccoscccccceccce 

26 Paper and Allied PYOGUCU sss lae.6.s els a Sinealeine cuiae de aiele nm elbminin 
261 Pulp WL Ul we. s osie'b dna e ele clainiale sige sk eawels biees Aan as aeeinee 
262 Paper and paperboard Millesscodeccesscusieseeesd ss tibab ee 
264 Paper coating and glazing..c.cccccccveocees ahccess wes ee 
265 ENVelLOpeSccccvcccccccesccccescccscecccccccevcescccecees 
266 Paper DAZSceccccccvsccccrscceccccccvccccccccoscecvenesece 
267 Paperboard containers and boxeSe..ccccccccscccsecescsccs 
269 Pulp goods and converted paper products, ne.Ceresesoee 

27 Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries.. oeeeeeeseoee 
271 NEWSPAPETSecccccccccrsvccccevecesccesecevesecceseavsces 
272 PeriOdLcalarvcces ce ceeteceavedaca cites ee cate ewana onal en 
273 BOOKS < b:v:c &.c1e.0  cialk owiehe Wibce waved © dels wine. d Gad owik bale alsa a htale © 
274, Miscellaneous publishing without printing....-..eseosee 
275 General commercial (job) printing..ccccccceccccccvevnce 
276 Lithographing and photolithographing....ccoscecccsesese 
277 Greeting cards.cccccccccvccccssvnsscccccsccccscccceccos 
278 Bookbinding and related industricse..scerccccccccscoscee 
279 Service industries for ths printing trades....... oeccee 

28 Chemicals and Allied Products..ccscrccccsccocccccccesence 
281 Paints, varnishes, and COlorseccecoscccccecscecs ec ccwcoes 
282 Animal and vegetables oils (not including lubricants 

OFsCOOKANG ANG SALAGIOLIS) seccceccpesecss ceaseless cmawee 
283 Drugs, medicines, toilet preparations, insecticides, 

and related products. -coccccccccccccccccccccccceccceess 
28h Soap and BLYCOVIN. cccccccccccccccvccccescece eeeoee eeereee 
285 Rayon and other synthetic textile fibers.....ccescecese 
286 Wood distillation and naval stores... ..sessseseers ene Ge 
287 FOrtLiizOrBsccccccucucedewes cect ets ain 690 60.564 bo wemalclee 
288 Industrial chemicals..ccccccccccccccccevcvccvcccsccoces 
289 Miscellaneous chemical products..ccccsccscccccccsccoece 

29 Products of Petroleun and GOSLsies s¥ pice c's tnd eeu a erat uae 
291 Petroleum VOLINAN. ccccccccccccsccscccscscccesscvscccce 
293 Coke and DYPPOductSerecevevesccccesevecsscvesesseseccce 
295 Paving and roofing materials...ccccccccccccccccccsccces 
299 Products of petroleum and coal, N.€.Crssccccccesccceces 

30 Rubber PrOOCUS ese ccccauwariae es cule uciean ea siecle seid .eee © sina 
301 Tires and inner tubes..cccccccccccccccccvcccsesscccsece 
302 Rubber footwear, heels, soles, and related products.... 
309 Miscellaneous rubber industries...cccccocccscccvccesccs 

31 Leather and Leather Products. .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 
311 Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.....-ccsceseeoe 
312 Industrial leather belting and PACKiNg. .cccsccccccceces 
313 Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ccccccccrercesece 
31, Footwear: (except rubber) .ccccscscccccccesccccecccccccse 
315 Leather gloves and mittens. .ccccccccccccccccccesevevces 
316 LUZ BAB sc cevcccccccccccccccccrccnccccccesenseseerscccens 
317 Pocketbooks, handbags, and small leather goods.......+- 
319 Miscellaneous leather goods....seccersccccccccccrsccses 
32 Stone, Clay, and Glass ProductS.cccccccccccccccccsceccves 
321 Flat BLASS ecccccccccccccccccsccccccecsveccccesesesccees 
322 Glassware, pressed OF blOWN...cccccccccccccceccccvccese 
323 Mirrors and other products made of purchased glass..... 
324 COMBNE cece cote bahteehicsacneeceke Ghee vieCCREe aah eh ee see 
325 Structural clay PLFOMMUCEScccccccccccccccccesesessccvcecs 
326) Pottery, and related) proadicts. sss sss celle cleees vieieise clalas 
327 Concrete, gypsum, and plaster ProductS.cccsccccccccvcces 
328 Cut—stone and stone productseccccccccccccccccccccocccse 
329 Abrasives, asbestos, and miscellaneous nenmetallic 

mineral PLOGUCESs ccacnceccaticsssevestoeceseseusvevee vies 


See footnotes at end of table. 









Total January- April- July- 
1946 March June September 


$250, 509 $286,709 












140 35 , 300 4l, 64,3 
635 155,691 178,480 
59,518 66,586 


73 5285 
337,929 







65,962 | 14,419 18,402 15,594 


282,39 63,180 69,074 70,6 
0 888 








9,324 

16,816 17,463 
27,4 6,540 0g 6 

16, ; 









October- 
December 


$293,081 


37,031 
179,145 
76,90. 
10,0 
Ly,,195 
13,954 
7,620 


575934 
23,768 
97,717 


27,276 
31,543 





59,470 
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Industry 
code 2/ 


een aie ate 6a 
Ata iavnte oreo 
Coeweiee ss ec 
Coiletstaie sles « 
22 crccoce 
253. wcccsces 


as SAGA 
OD sie sinieere 6 
eo Disis iw raieiere« 


CoVuwasie eee 
OU eas usle sis 
ZUvducssicecece 
4 -) De 
COeweneec es 
26 4cccccecee 
TODS weccccee 
aGDis ws selee eo 
267 eccceese 
COdscecen se 
Pieidiatn sien 6 ee 
Oi dicinwiats wee 
CT Be eececee 
a A 
Citkoasisie = sis 
275 ccvesece 
276 ccccecce 
0 hemes siwlele 
PD itseeata ate os 
Zl Tele se'.le)s 
PES aiste state. so 6 
Toleeee ce se 


ASA Aa 


LBSeceossece 
243) Pere 
2B ec wcccce 
CeGpese sas 6 
287 ccccceec 
yA chs ER rae 
289 .cceeese 
BQ eccccecees 
LQlescvcces 
LIS ccccccces 
295 cceacece 
299 .ccccececr 
BOccecescoce 
SC1S a sies aa'8 
BOSeeseae se 
SOV ccccvcecs 
Dl epeses 6 6.sle 
of IS Be or ay 
Si veens se se 
DLoseeee sss 
Bl4eceseees 
SLD cesvecee 
BlGecasecen 
Bl seams ose 
B19 evecsecs 
Sreececcvesos 
BLleceseres 
SoZ acecsee 
B2Seccccvece 
B24eereccce 
S25 .ccccece 
S26 ccccosers 
S27 ecccccce 
B2Beccveves 


B29 ee eccece 


See footrotes at end of table. 


Average 
1946 


120,412 
56,035 


223,416 
52,774 
42,818 


264,671 234,111 248 267 253,972 


126,135 
28,463 
110,073 


December 
1945 3 


111,238 
25,929 


370,062 
51,360 
4,287 


Table 15b.--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1 » by industry group, 1946--Continued 


January 


115,626 
52 


_ 597,250 _ 


212,312 
51,874 
39,304 

8,159 

156 ,070 


118,563 
31,338 
50,684 

7,522 
34,979 
282,065 


114,233 
% ,119 
102,776 


159,839 
40,692 
15,129 
38 ,816 
38 303 


62,148 
33,061 


121,595 


117,334 
26 , 834 
104,099 
396,637 
53,934 

4,625 


March 


65,436 


11,335 


27,452 


124,284 
32,873 
51,174 

7,624 
42,759 
278,723 


119,818 
27,708 


April 


511,415 531,146 


162,890 
41,939 
15,181 
39,639 
_ 39,467 





163,271 
42,229 
15 433 
39,841 


39,733 


691,168 


257,110 


122,763 
28,236 


ete 503 

8,877 
ae 174 
114,452 


164,689 
43,006 
16,064 
40,405 






»201 
ee 986 
116 ,378 
| «488,680 si 


126 ,492 
28,366 
108,575 


oom =) 
417,922 
121,885 


oe = 208 286 


September 


61, 901 
414,910 
122,414 


October 


November 


607,153 


76, 986 
406 , 482 
123,685 


275,473 280, 055 283,639 


129,220 
29,257 
112,398 


132,041 
29,322 
114,110 


134,481 
29,150 
116 424 


135,613 
29,841 
117,985 


December 


602, 242 
75,376 
403,273 
123,593 
516,571 
234,593 
21,201 
11,576 


33,425 
87,257 
22,980 


17,766 
87,773 
468, 245 
15,871 
213,065 
17,317 
14,602 
20,702 
127,950 
58,742 


661,709 


230,276 
55,395 
45 344 
10,304 

173,594 
46,078 
17,759 
42,717 
40, 242 

716, 6e3 
67, 944 


36,793 


132,884 
34,109 
51,430 

8,387 
34,907 

285 ,607 
64,622 

222,402 

162,715 
14,116 
24,182 

1,389 

284,044 

135,767 
30,419 

117,858 

408,097 
55,083 

4,820 
21,209 

255, 938 
13,523 
17,444 
27,864 
12,216 

486 , 982 
32,492 

97,969 
16,959 
37,033 
72,317 
58,804 
72,320 
15 ,885 


83,203 


Table 15a.—Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws ate by industry group, 1946——Continued 





Total January- April- July- October- 
He ra eae 2/ 1946 March June September December 


33 Iron and Steel and Their Products........ aeedios iivewrets | watas.apo | sape.ase Le ea aaa 1,161 ae $1,268,949 





331 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills......... 389 , 869 
332 Iron and steel foundry productS..csccscscesceccrecssees 178 , 387 
333 Tin cans and other EATIWALCicicle 6 cele Sleléin es eleleie cis 6 slejeislisicines 29,917 
334 Wire products.. SCHOSHCHSSHOHSESEHSHEHEHHEHSHHE SEES EHHESHHHEEOE ’ 56,397 
335 Cutlery, tools, "and general porta ieee pare aE 350,785 106, 580 
336 Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' 
BUPDLICBsc ss ceaceccces vecerecveN Voce ev eseesseteenuan's © 538,498 134,957 160,826 
337 Metal stamping, enameling, galvanizing, japanning, 
and lacquering.. @eveeveeeeseeoe CHES HSHEOHS HEFT EOHSHHEHEHOE 343, 582 be 210 103, 205 
338 Fabricated epracetra? metal productS.cccccccccsccccsoce 248 , 536 73,191 
339 Miscellaneous iron and steel products..... Sse e ude eae 590,528 170 
34 Transportation Equipment (Except Automobiles)...... ese na 0 
341 Railroad |QUIpPMENt cccccsecccccceccesevesecesesevsssecee 61,346 
342 Aircraft and PALES cccccccccccvsccvceevecesecreescseccce 204,, 482 
343 Ship and boat building and repairing..cccccccsscceccecs 144,699 
344, Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..ccccccescsccccceveces 8,533 
349 Transportation equipment, n.e.Cocecsccessccsceccee eveue 1,69 
35 Nonferrous Metals and Their Froducts..csccccescceseccsoes 87,199 
351 Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals..... 36,456 
352 Secondary proee and refining of ‘nonferrous metals 
BNO ALICyS cs eewkc cel cose et swe esses tere evens ta.vae ce aeee 10, 339 
353 Rolling, drawing, aaa ‘alloying of nonferrous metals 
(exespt aluminum) cc caccs osc saccsmectees cawaaeseueiees iistats 54,220 
35h Clocks and watches ssssccs seesines cas ee ewe i eecavivaes Se 28,254 
355 Jewelry, silverware, and plated wWare..cccccscccecvccecs 39, 563 47,736 
356 Aluminum and magnesium products (including brant: 
ONG Crawite)iccsuves cana eases cc eeu ec uwa we ela anicne cine a slae 230,295 57,402 67,123 
357 Engraving, plating, and lena: ‘Coe sietetie otal ats ne 76,29k 18,443 22,032 
958 Tienting fixtures... dssesaeecs PERL ee EERO OC wee 25,755 33,557 
359 Nonferrous metal products, nN.@.Coccecccccccccvecoce ween 9, 49 1,438 > 87,482 
36 Electrical Machinery. cccccccccesccce wie uae awa oun Sele w eee 656,70 
361 Electrical equipment for industrial use....... achecaeee 251,56 
S62 Miectrical appliancess..<soct<s ssc penceenecesccucsesesis 50,995 
363 Wire and cable, Insulated. wccccccecscsccceccvcecvsceac 25,460 
364 Automotive electrical equipment........ee. eee adia se vata 47,937 
S05 (RALGCLT IC CASMDR ss sn cece deews uaceaeceuwe nae e.s was wuaae ce 18,372 
366 Communication equipment and related products....esceee ae 236,551 
369 Miscellaneous electrical products..ccccccccecccceccsece 25,828 
37 Machinery (Except Electrical) .sicssecscsce ess auine soe ecece 1,152,9 
371 Engines and turbines..cece eeceeeeeces @eeeeeeoeereseoeoeos esos 66, 680 
372 Agricultural machinery and Practorani! avaevateleieeieisielelele era BD By gay ie | 
373 Construction, mining, and related machinery....... aeaee 83,589 
S7h MOCat WORKIN ES MACHKINGYY. ss ess acecsasvicebes aces cia ucea ewes 7 J 198,707 222,574 
375 Special-industry machinery (except metalworking 
MAcHineey sso c so one es cate cs oneee Te are pia 511,447 : 130,594 153,802 
376 General industrial machinery..cccccccccccccccccccccccce 1,187,496 - 347,275 
377 Office and store machines, equipment, and supplies..... 73,810 
378 Household and service-industry machines...cccesccsesece 87. O 
38 Automobiles and Automobile Equipment....ceccsscccsccccees 6 , 831 
381 Motor Vehicles...ccecescecceccccccccccvccrccesveccevese suey 496 
362 Motor—velicle bodi.Gs <5 isis cccle ssaccane’s ata'na soley eh enieree 62,108 
383 Motor-vehicle parts, body parts, and accessories....... 176,623 
384 Automobile trailers (for attachment to passenger cars). 6 60 


39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.....cccccccccccecs 
391 Professional and scientific instruments, photographic 
apparatus, and optical (g0cds....5.css%0e vuecaen ces es unaints 
392 Fabricated plastic PVOAUCTU Sicieicicialeieteleteiciateteletale’a ciateicle eteierere 
393 Musical instruments and PATCSe ce clecursiscictelele «etciclase/ecctetarsia 
394 Toys and sporting and athletic goods. ..ccccsccccccceccs 
395 Pens, pencils, and other office and artists' materials. 
396 Button Sere cities c cesicclcs sleeica o melsicle arcleeluinaie cree eeene oe 
397 Costume jewelry and miscellaneous novelties....ceccccee 
398 Brooms and DYMSNES occa cicccue vesa es dalvacnisees wa wns eee 
S99: Miscellaneous Industries. sc: sceacscicewes foes ceeteeeean 68 70,579 





Seé footnotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.—Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws y, by industry group, 1946—Continued 


Industry code and title 2/ 


331 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills......... 
332 Iron and steel foundry froductess:eueher edna clescsun ets 
333 Tin cans and other Pinwaree ccceccccvecscccccesseccccccocss 
334 Wire PPOGUCES. ccccccccccccccccecccece cere cescccceceseos 
335 Cutlery, tools, and general hardwaresceccccccccccccccce 
336 Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers’ 
BUPPLICB sc cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccsccccccscoece 
337 Metal stamping, enameling, galvanizing, japanning, 
and WaOquerings .cccocccccccccccssvesccccceseccevcccoces 
338 Fabricated structural metal productsS.....ccccceccecsece 
339 Miscellaneous iron and steel products...cscccsccecccces 
34, Transportation Equipment (Except Automobiles).....sssece. 
341 Railroad SquipmMent cccccsccccccccccccccccevccccccccccece 
342 Aircraft and PALES ccccccccccvcrccvcccceeeseeccesevecces 
343 Ship and boat building and repatiring.-cccccccccccsccese 
344, Motorcycles, bicycles, and partsecccccccccccccccevceces 
349 Transportation equipment, N.@oCocececcccccccccccvccsece 
35 Nonferrous Metals and Their Products. .ccccsccsccesvcecces 
351 Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals..... 
352 Secondary smelting and refining of ‘nonferrous metals 
and AlLOVSs -ccccccccccccccvccccsecscccceccccevccenveecee 
353 Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals 
(except RLUMINUE) cccuastiaeasieacvectesecacaceecuvae cana 
35h Clocks and WatcheSececococcccccccccccccsccccccscscccece 
355 Jewelry, silverwere, and plated WELPGeseecvesecscssesvce 
356 Aluminum and magnesium products (including rolling 
and GPaWig) ccocveceeweersacdschrvcckecedececueaacew ee 
357 Engraving, plating, and polishing (metal).... 
358 Lighting TIXCUPOS caos weak ce c aes veal te otis 
359 Nonferrous metal products, nN.€.Cocseccccccccccescsccess 
36 Electrical Machinery. cocccceccccccccccccccccccccceccecese 
361 Electrical equipment for industrial USSececccceccsessces 
362 Electrical Gppliances..cscccccccccscescvecscccssccccces 
363 Wire and cable, insulated. .cccccccccovccccecccceccescee 
364 Automotive electrical equipment.....ccccccccseccsccccccs 
365 Electric Lampe cccevcoccccccccccccccccccccceccescecceese 
366 Communication equipment and related products..s.eececeee 
369 Miscellaneous electrical products..ccccscscccccccsecece 
37 Machinery (Except ElOGtrical)cchcses cle tcescns ak cae ecivicas 
371 Engines and GUPDANET sca leacacuvece ee easCecteccicuuseece 
372 Agricultural machinery and CractOrSicccectaccanacaeus en 
373 Construction, mining, and related machinery.....eceoees 
374 Metalworking MACHINETY.cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccs 
375 Special-industry machinery (except metalworking 
MACHINGNY Decc0 cs scicld vavieicisccsivisies teaiacaesss vriceamac ant 
376 General industrial MACHINETY ccccccccccccccsccsecsecccsece 
377 Office and store machines, equipment, and supplies..... 
378 Household and service-industry machines....ccccccccscee 
38 Automobiles and Automobile Equipment....ccccccccccccccces 
381 Motor WOENUCLOGccsccacwateescencheanedelacadbeceaenu asics 
382 Motor-vehicle DOGLOEsiaciceiscewe eeece eeeerreseeeoeoceee eee eee 
383 Motor-vehicle parts, body parts, and accessories.....+. 
384, Automobile trailers (for attachment to passenger cars). 
39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indust riese.ccccccccccccccccs 
391 Professional and scientific instruments, photographic 
apparatus, and optical goods...cocccccscccccccscecsccece 
392 Fabricated plastic PTOCUCESs cccccccccacscccoccessosecne 
393 Musical instruments and parts......ccccsccccscccccccece 
394 Toys and sporting and athletic goods...cccccccccccccces 
395 Pens, pencils, and other office and artists' materials. 
396 DUGU GUIS Y we'c cccp ec ciecsabe seas at tes os.acwuainee@ aie ae e onion 
397 Costume jewelry and miscellaneous novelties......sccece 
398 Brooms and DIUSHOE ccc cewpicicle e elec acedese ueltdes cess ce aame 
399 Miscellaneous INGUSEF LESS ccccocscccbeseteceacaeece caciwale 


@eeoevrsese 


Seé footnotes at end of table. 

















Total January- April- July- October— 

1946 March June Sept ember December 

| siin.aro | seps.ase | 1.067.296 | a.260, 666 2,268,945 

3€ 389,869 

178,387 

29,917 

’ 56,397 

350,785 106, 580 

538,498 160,826 

34,3 582 103,205 

248 , 536 73,191 
90,528 0 










47,736 


67,123 
22,032 
335 557 
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Table 15b.--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unerployment insurance lews 1 , by industry group, 1946--Continued 








Industry Avera 
code 2/ a 1845 3/ January rebruary March April i June et September Oetober November December 
See ee Brera ae oe ye nee 
<3 aie 530, 646 536 , 943 555,475 
maine ica ae oo Bre 250 ,035 
OoOueree calc cae 46, wake 46,489 
DOkuhawsecaes 78,632 (HARA 
S35 eeeeeeeeee 105,786 108,803 137,216 146,850 151,415 156 ,455 156,752 
S36. eeeeeeeee 192,251 174,033 183,012 194,050 195, 224 198,993 198,693 205 , 366 211,239 219,783 221,832 
She ba ee 108,081 105 ,641 111,067 pace 123,417 127,397 Fees 136,961 140,174 142,665 143,641 
eecsccence 81,817 86,948 92,579 91,716 92,994 
Uodvenececesce 217,949 
9° FACIE OSA 534 326 
lies eee 6 oe a 82,598 
tS 249,818 
AL to ae 186,501 
de Fee -tie'e > 12,476 
Ho 2 ey m5 ee 2,933 
i ameiak ese oc 536,573 
idl eintale clave eos 53,871 
Boreas oss ass 12,579 
na yn ig 71,670 
Doksenes cn sos 42 ,585 
OU cine hae e enn 59,490 
ie aewee se 56 96,133 
ay a ee 32,175 
2: ee 48,272 
ers ates eae els 119,200 
We aes see eee 960,317 
Shloceceestse 217,869 357,042 
ise anata aries se 31,751 72,593 
SiS: apes «ss 37 737 37,166 
ot 41,910 71,806 
Ul edeleiss sess a ape! 30,391 
SOE aeaseeess 275,761 263,914 351,279 
i a er 44 822 40,040 
BV eccvvceccees 1,520,279 
aT Le oswemas oo 79,687 82,767 80,651 Be 904 
oo ae 149,527 141,633 169,553 
a ee 100,763 85,151 109/844 
of eer 261,836 260,572 263,221 260,230 262, : 263,315 264,642 264,082 
SiS, cuaeawaes 175,776 138,917 150, 254 156,157 161,470 169,993 . 186,021 190,794 199,531 
S7bscosvecece 422,185 363,996 ; 370,512 399,830 468,551 
S77 ewoncecece 89 , 383 68,714 80, 543 84, 252 101,507 
DIS sseees 6 109,394 79,022 120 ,607 
Wee Peper yr 2 743,484 
SBlecccccccce 368,561 101,307 a 412,210 
SAS csaneee oe 75,218 24,262 Salve 
Dobeweeeessse 213,990 r = = 204, 977 240 ,407 
TT Ee eee 7,333 8 7,115 9,949 
Doissees na oes ea 541,553 
mae tea 176,750 169,724 ; 178,185 177 ,826 179,651 : 179,359 179,529 
eT ee 49,718 45 ,876 * 50,907 51,373 51,829 51,540 49,219 
S95, canaeesse 13 ,354 10,952 13 ,452 13 ,547 14 ,000 14,726 15 ,079 
BIhccovecvcce 71,995 58,392 73,229 73 ,735 76,082 80,148 75,373 
BO ceclerevse 32,763 28,816 32,962 33,033 33,468 34,567 36,116 
ae Ene 12 ,595 12,111 12,413 12 ,456 12 ,848 12 ,955 12,749 
OOP EEE 42,592 40,699 : 2 “ 41,083 40,889 42,173 44,816 41,505 
SOG. cecnccses 20,577 19,730 ) 20,791 20 ,693 2 ,998 20,932 21,305 
<i epee 104, 257 88, 962 105 ,873 107,312 109,482 113 ,498 110,678 





See footmotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws Y/, by industry group, 1946—Continued 


April- July- October- 
June September December 


ene ae a 





Industry code and title 2/ 





Transportation, Communication, and Other Public Utilities... b 
Al Local Raliways and Bus Lines. .scccscsestecvscsevescepeses oe eT 119, 2Oe | 122, 6h | 





411 Street and suburban railways not operating bus lines... 5 —— 
412 Street and suburban railways also operating bus lines... 79,688 
413 Interurban railways not operating bus lines.......eeees 497 
414 Interurban railways also operating bus linés.....s.oee. 4,871 
415 City and suburban bus Liness..cecscsencevcane err 40,896 
42 Trucking and ‘Warehousing for Hire....cesesee a oN Wee 

421 Trucking, local and long—distance...cesscervree +e niew sve - | 

422 Farm-product warehousing and storage, other than cold | 

SLOTABCecccccccesvccccscsecescccessscccess Swit eel eele ese ve 


423 Cold-storage WAPGhOUSANZeccveseccscccccccscsssvecvecsese 
42) Household-goods warehousing and storage combined 


with trucking.cccesceccs eeiaih pares Ce ee owls Nees wd awe. ae : 
425 Special-product warehousing and storage, N.e.Cecrececee 
429 Trucking and warehousing, N.€.Cocescoccccscvres eecccees 
43 Other Transportation, Except Water Transportation....ceee. 
431 Bus lines other than city and suburban...... div aieieleiniciatere 
432 Air transportation (common Carrier )ececccesccccccssccce 


133 TAXACADS's veisie nie cleeivieeie ost oe «00451014 610'sle ea's el sie6)e8isc.6.0 sees 
434 Pipe-line transportation (except natural gas)......se0. 
439 Highway passenger transportation, N.€.Ceorsccsceoeces ses 
44 Water Transportation Bh alaiaed aah coe ap Gag pS 
441 Ocean-borne foreign 

kL? Coastwise arid intercoastall trade. .cccccosccccuccecoecces 
LLGw Great Lakes CLrAde sy <iv.c\c o's slcivjare e's slaiutere sts elele tioraleleleletelelatelalele 
LAA Trade om rivers and Canalis.cccccccccstccesevevcceesvioce 
445 Local water transportation. ..ccscccccescccsasccevcessess 
45 Services Allied to Transportation NE. Ci cvecscssscsssccace | 
451 Freight forwarding, packing, and crating... .ceccccscece 
452 Arrangement of ‘transportations<scs<ccsacvereesecstesews 
DAE SLOCKVAT Cs ste siclelelele ciel eiejeis(sleiaieelele wid’eieisiale’e biale’alulelslaiele! si siaterate 
BS; Renting Pallroad Careees ce sss 000s cides ach cv esaeeeeantens 
456 Fixed facilities for highway passenger transportation.. 
457 Services auxiliary to water transportation. ....scocsses 
458 Air transportation (except common carriers) and 


Trek Ces ulavaie la etelatainle/ ataleleleiacelstelsie wtsiatalers t 






234,556 






air transportation services. s.csessscecvevassteiecnwnse 20,930 6,303 
459 Services incidental to transportation, n.@.Crcecsecscee at: 2,862 
46 Communication: Telephone, Telegrapu, and Related Services | 351,513 | 6 @ 89,487 
461 Telephone communication (wire and radio) .seccscsccccces 1,335,638 301,900 340, 337 $425 344,976 
462 Telegraph communication (wire and radio)..cscsesccecces 166,041 48,801 35,794 37,834 43,612 
L69 Communication services, NiésCsccctceecsastanectoccdechs 812 Bi 90 : 


BSaULN bese, lleet iG Bnd Ga Beclels sie cise clelalelelsie sm eteralete eielere are 
481 Electric light and power utilities. .ccccoccssccecncccse 
482 Gas Wits OR sais bik wed aeb es ces es ea ES ES wae te Rabe w eee ae 
483 Electric light and gas utilities combined.......cccecce 

49 Local Utilities and Local Public Services, N.E.Cecccceses 
491 YWater-supply BYBl CUS slele's'o's'c'b ce cleisiaie’ se sleleiele eials o's stolale eretelelele 
492 Sanitary SOLVUCES cas «picts selene aaa clan ie cleieercis cic ect 
493 Steam—heating COMPA I C Sic'ore o'vicls'e/alotalaiele’s\slalc es aleislesielciaversiciee 
L9k Irrigation-system OPGPAGT ONG pisisieieslelsveisiol ela sis(sic etoile eialcicteiare 
499 Local utilities, NeWeCoscccescccssececcseccesevssesccec 


Wholesale and Retail UTR ewe cc acsicic soracels caelecacie cee 
50 Full-Service and Limited-Function Wholesalers....cccesece 
501 BUCOMOLS VOlsic'cle'c1e c's! clateieinic sisise'w vate a niniclsivlat area cn erent 
502 Chemicals, drugs, and allied PIOGUCESs sc acec ccc clecs aia 
503 bry goods and SPPATel sce vic c.victsle\e cle's aislelels.aaisaectaaa comets 
504 Groceries and good specialties, beer, wines, liquors... 
505 Farm products—consumer MOOCHs cc siclee'salelnis siecle aeela/ses te 
506 Electrical ROOGS cg clea clatuteciercre sete ce cia Gieleicie calc cone ane 
507 Furniture and house furnishings. .ceccccsccccsccncsctect 
508 Machinery, professional and service equipment, 
hardware, and plumbing and Heating. sescctsnessahesseces 
509 Miscellaneous wholesale merchants..sccsceccccsescsevece |. 252,558 





See footnotes at and of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws iV; by industry group, 1946—Continued 


Total January- April- July- October- 


oye Seay 


Transportation, Communication, and Other Public Utilities... | ss.ros,e | ree 
ii Local Railwaye and Busslinestvccesccectcce vee cleisiossegceee | MDUGELaEN 
411 Street and suburban railways not operating bus lines... 
412 Street and suburban railways also operating bus lines... 
413 Interurban railways not operating bus linesS....esecceee 
414 Interurban railways also operating bus linés.....cecees 
415 City and suburban bus lineS...cccccccsoceece ececceccone 
42 Trucking and Warehousing for Hire...cccsccccccccccvccces > 
421 Trucking, local and long—distance..ccessccccrccccrseces 
422 Farm—product warehousing and storage, ot her than cold 

SLOFABScccccccccrceccccccecencccccssccccccceesevcceccces 
423 Cold-storage warchousSinge.ccccscorecsccccsecs cocccccece 
424, Household-goods warehousing and storage npr ned 

WITH Cruckkingecscccccccsccscsccscccsvscscesvccvsesccsevece 
425 Special-product warehousing and storede: NeOcCocrcecccce 
429 Trucking and warehousing, N.C.Cocccccsccvecccrcvccccccce 
43 Other Transportation, Except Water Transportation........ 
431 Bus lines other than city and suburban....sssccceeevecs 
432 Air transportation (common Carrier )..cccccccsscsvesecccs 
433 TAXLCADS ciaic sce c c0'u a etelelsiviaac oc edie cleslclets ce sees eenvee e@eeneede 
434 Pipe-line transportation (except natural gas)..se.cooes 
439 Highway passenger transportation, n.€.Cesceesesee Searels 
LA Water Transportation he aaa Re feaemes a 
(Arae Ocean—borne foreign TAASsccccoscccccceessoccsenessesenn= 
442 Coastwise and intercoastal trade....cccccccccecccccvece 
4L3 Great Lakes CPAGE veer sveweueoec.ecs aoe ob seucleletsie olaleatere 
LAA Trade on rivers and canals.ccccccccccccccsccccscceesese 
445 Local water transportation...cccccccccseccesccccccvscece 
45 Services Allied to Transportation,N.E.Crcccesecccccccvcce 
451 Freight forwarding, packing, and crating....cccccccsece 
452 Arrangement of transportation....csccccccccscccescccece 
453 SLOCKYArdsSs sccccccsccccccvccnvccccccscceeeececeeeeeceee 
454 Renting TALITOAd CALESsccccccesccccncecreccecceseesesees 
456 Fixed facilities for highway passenger transportation.. 
457 Services auxiliary to water transportation.....ccscceee 234,556 
458 Air transportation (except common carriers) and 

air transportation Servicesecccorecccccccveccevevcccece 20,930 
459 Services incidental to transportation, n.€.Crcccscoeces 11 
46 Communication: Telephone, Telegraph, and Related Services| 1,504,989 | 351,513 | | 387,049 | B89, Le 
461 Telephone communication (wire and radio) ssecsscccecsecs 1,335,638 301,900 340, 337 8,425 34h, 976 
462 Telegraph communication (wire and radio)..ccccsecseeees 166,041 48,801 35,794 37,834 43,612 
469 Communication services, Ne@cCosaceseseccvesessaseeoeecer 10 812 BOS 90 B99 








48 Utilities: Electric and GABoccccccerscccocecvcsceceocsceee 0 VO 5 Y, Y 
481 Electric light and power UL TIGLesscccecsecesctceves ves 536, 506 123,834 130,68 139,427 142,431 
482 Gas UCL Glesbsdcoccavcecpecuvecnwesioecesio uses e mua de sisie® 216,895 49,810 52,179 55,695 59,211 
483 Electric light and gas utilities combined......sccsceoe 03,8 92 98 316 104,051 108,99 
49 Local Utilities and Local Public Services, N.E.Ceccsscoee | 43,84, [10,889 | 2 2h ie ee Gag 
491 Water-supply BYBLOS ce ccccccevccsccsccvcevescccssecccece 9417 
492 Sanitary BOTVACCS cc conccccccvcccccsccccccesececcccsecces 567 
493 Steam—heating COMPANLES. corccccccccccceccccrsccsccccccs 1,258 
49k Irrigation-system OPeVatlonecceccccceccvevcccesccsccccs 1,382 
499 local utilities, NeSoCoccevesecessecevessesesessesesese 1,00 
Wholesale and Retail TYRAUG@s pact c0se000 69 cupean ans essmnemas ue - 86 
50 Full-Service and Limited-Function Wholesalers....csccseee | 3,217,002 | 90,211 
501 AUtLOMOEIVE cccccccenestecvcleacenesctecevel ds aveueneae ea wa 70,6) 
502 Chemicals, drugs, and allied PPOGU CEB cccccvcvcccccccocs 50,340 
503 Dry goods and BPPATEleccoccrccccvcccseveceevceeseccsece 78,795 
50L, Groceries and good specialties, beer, wines, liquors... 011 
505 Farm products—consumer BOOBs cocncccccccccsccccccvccce 64,449 
506 Electrical [-<ocele! POPPE EREREEEREPERERE EEL ELE CE 52,631 
507 Furniture and house Lurnishings.sccccccccccscccessccser 25,930 
508 Machinery, professional and service equipment, ’ 

hardware, and plumbing and heating. ccccosccccccvccccess 188, 880 
509 Miscellaneous wholesale mercharnts.ccccscccvcsccecvevees 252,558 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 15b.--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurence laws 1/, by industry group, 1946--Continued 


Industry’ Average December 
code 2/ 1946 1945 3/ = 7 Mar ch April July August September October November December 
41 eeeseeeveeon Gg 
“abe 2 252 952 2,180 a 2,210,781 2,252,267 2,309,281 2,339,692 | 2282 208 2,324,787 2,375,657 2,406,958 
@eerxrecvececa wae 183 = aoe a ee 
? , 


411.. [186,537 189,740 
@eeeees _ 



















































































































= 11,241 
eS ee 109,321 195,498 ae 1,551 111,067 
ML Sa's ae tic oe 72802 868 
SE cieis's éin-eiy 6,807 7,178 
BAS ales e 6 ate a nd 59 386 

Cee eee 487,898 
I eee ree "328,799, 365,673 
Reeectevcoce ; 2 707 22,095 
CC ere ee 14,136 14,723 14,475 15,688 
ee 29,420 28,523 28,439 29,496 
BoBe eS. an 7,096 aris 
Seo wir caecces 48 ,362 
iE niga ere Sie o6-« 311,784 
gates 2. 65,620 
nS en 93,361 
CA eae 113,075 116,529 
SA viele vances 27 , 384 27,051 
oo) Siadaiete aie a's 9 23 
oS eee 128,347 
Ci eee 79,404 
Py toa ery eee 20,653 
Lee 11,410 
coy Sager ee 7,263 
FE occcsccse 1o 617 
dg aisipiote ais s aie 174,38) 
io) Oe 19,878 
en 14,581 
RS Soars w 4,746 
Pat eee 3,315 
PO ee 2,847 
ee eee 108,741 113,827 
PA ee 7,916 9,083 
459 ccwewecee ee dee 6,104 
AG veereeerece 639 343 
OU -5 elle ee 457,112 51e, 745 ea 565,680 565,837 575,002 574,601 
rt oy See 69,893 67,842 64,765 65,547 ~ 64,905 64,028 63,775 
BGI orieisig.sis ie 1,032 1,006 952 959 967 
AB.cccccseeee | 429,279 400 ,4 471,714 | | 441797 | 441, 931 444 850 444 , 308 
oof Caria e 200 , 406 187 , 226 £202 ,026 204,651 206 ,471 206 ,672 205 ,618 297,288 206,363 
4EZ.ccccccce 87,479 80 ,820 87 ,830 iselaGtals, 91,263 90,423 90,763 91,270 91,885 
4BSwcsccvrse 141,394 141,858 144,487 14:5,057 144,702 ——so te 550 146 ,292 146 ,060 

49, cedeade ss 21,15? 
“Ole csewecece 13,920 13,929 
HIVeccscccese 919 


4935. csccoeses 
494 cccrccces 
499 ccccccese 





’ 
» 
1,429 1,740 
7,035,879 ete nas sor 6,799,451 7,165,200 257 , 374 7 , 385 , 783 7,448,782 7,639,869 7,946,273 


50-59 eescsosece 































































































































































































50. ccccccvecs | 1,055,364 | |__ 1,158,865 | 1,185,589 
BSOlaseccoses 78,172 63,017 7B, 000 So 324 85,595 
502. cccvcece 58,770 55,309 56,136 57,631 58,708 59, 951 60,599 61,210 
WR kos 65,022 55,542 60,742 63,757 64,854 66,023 68,371 69,295 
SOL eesecss 249,997 245,572 248,219 245,128 242,832 247,603 250,157 257,560 265,033 
a ae 87,321 & ,239 81, 984 86,459 88,734 88, 213 87,934 89, 935 90 , 963 
BOG. ccscseue 51,274 39,495 45,174 47,861 50,125 53,546 54,578 56 , 250 58,911 
<a 24,201 20,091 22,426 23,759 24,314 24,678 24,871 25,301 26,129 
ce es Oe 195,963 170,635 179,476 181,142 125,856 190,429 193,717 196,753 : 202,325 202,843 204,820 206 ,478 208,332 
SOG. ccsessss 297 ,993 285 , 220 288 ,400 289,698 291,299 287,059 284, 306 286 ,754 290,060 304,091 306 , 282 311,705 316,137 320,121 





See footnotes at ead of table. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of warkers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946——Continued 


Total April- July- October— 
Industry code and title 2/ 1946 ieee September Nis coiabln 

51 Wholesale Distributors, Other Than Full-Service and aa | naa ae : 
Limited-Function iolsedierecset ee Rea ee ROE ries ate $2,660,276 | $603,351 630,894 5656,130 $769,901 


511 Sales branches and sales offices of manufacturing 





January- 
March 

































and mining companieS....e.eee ree Freee or fe Sajeeon 1,683,381 398,061 peels 
512 Petroleum bulk tank stations......ssccoeees gence miaminns 419, 508 101,854 pe: 
513 Agents and brokerScccscccccsseesecvecsees cee eeseverene Ae a 913 se ei i ‘ , i 
514 Assemblers of farm productS...sesceees Weitere : 

52 Wholesale and Retail Trade Combined, N.E.Cecceseevccocces —rpheos as tos Tae a 186,430 Zz) 130 
521 Lumber and building-material dealerServesececrccsereces . 142; =e sans ell 
529 Wholesale and retail trade combined, Ne@.Coseeseecceees we 1266 4 49,059 

53 Retail General Merchandise... .cecscsecsevcervvcvsescore eee 26,07 
531 Department storesecescsccccccccescccescccescese wialatvene tate 334,797 422,880 
532 Mail-order houses, general merchandisGecersscesecceees . 40, ag 48,145 
533 Limited—price variety storeSsceccsrcevcccessevece a eit oie 71, 885 94.5623 
534 Dry goods StOreS.sccccsceceessvccses hula o Wik Sim wie iets cava 23,12? 305 Ths 
539 Retail general merchandise, FieGiet cihids beg We a ee zs Zi, 482 a 68 

5h Retail Food and Liquor Storessssecs sunecuneas dee Wises tte 91,478 41359 5 4 181 
541 Grocery stores, with and without meat..c.ccsccoereccces 210,547 214,803 226,077 250,628 
BL? Weat and. sea food parketcisesesctacsdsesewecewes seuss ss a ae a 18,060 | 18,133 20,932 
543 Fruit stores and vegetable markets....ssscccscecees er 5,346 5,888 | 6,377 6,530 
544 Candy, confectionery, and nut stores....-.ses. rer ree 10,657 11,505 12,298 13,818 
545 Dairy-product stores and milk dealers.....csosesevees is 73,392 87,813 96,615 99,094 
51.6: JAOMOr BUOrGS ss was tance ve hhe nen vamos s gi aceite date aiaias 14,979 
549 Miscellaneous retail Pircdon hes aed sea ale qa cieeen a anats eiets 50, 200 

BE Reteit Automotives. sacs ca vdwes asc an al bie valve els on ses sexencels 352,990 
551 Motor-vehicle dealers-—new and used CAPSsorcscccevscece 286,400 
552 Motor—-vehicle dealers--used cars Only..ecsecovess anion 12,292 
553 Accessory, tire, and battery dealers..ccecsccoesecvcece 48,530 
554 Second-hand tires, accessories, and automotive 

parts dealers..cecccsscesecees ealecoteleloialsieieraleteraie “Sanccanc Pb oe 
550 Automotive Ces lera,.1s0.Csanes ce kc sevice de aa a Bessie ee aiesas 2%: 

56 Retail Apparel and Accessorles.ccccccscenesvcccscesecuves 290, 538 
561 Men's and boys! clothing and furnishings stores.....+0. 60, 34,7 
562 Women's ready-to-wear storeSercreceseccveccsececccsccce 99 991 
563 Women's accessory and specialty stores....essccosseeced 17,541 


564 Children's specialty and infants! wear shops....serccee 
565 Family clothing stores and clothing stores not 
TUG HeV AGS SCYLDEG ciereie\elels/s/ s/o! ele /alelt ejelisleis slalelnvels! cisiels die\eiecohn/ ats 
SOG SHEE St OFS Bak nina! \wl'nle!n sisy5, alates eave evel bing amlaln ae oie Ricuie aialete Ge 
HHp. CuUStOM GEL LON Sas cos ease ees da wesc ae ah ee mmtsTovRe © Ota aie b alereee 
568 Second-hand clothing and shoe stores.cesscesceccsscvees 
569 Miscellaneous retail apparel and accessories... .eesceee 
57 Retail Trade, Nisa Grate level elelatelsiataloleteteleletetetate: slelateleialelels/e aletaletelacs 
571 Furniture, home furnishings and equipment..ccsccccceers 
Die UPUe, SUCOMGd sacle cms sleudipulvinw aegiele® slclsieresis c's alee aise ateinte <p 
Siow hardware anderarm implement siesiss sleieleieelelsie oveleiclals eisielelsielers 
57 Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores..ccccccccscsveccccees 
575 Electrical and gas household-appliance stores and 
FAQLOGdGA LEY Sis ssa sis en esos 0 0's 4/0 oso claw on'e-« sein eo obs a.eieis <' 
S/O S@tond—land osLOres .wil<@.Cs cca ss ceisie Wales's sie © ses /sleiuere's 
577 Farm and. garden Supply Stores ase. <cucces's's es need sone os 
DUD Fuel AIK stra LOD Ss ma'elsinsialuisis/s a’alatais/e/u'e s(ele ait'als ae sistas as 190,138 
Fa ROUBL CYA. 11’, @ wate ciara cin pia'oik wa uiarain o's -ielere w’eiaia s eats ereiate ab 980 
5S (581) Rating and’ Drinking Places... s.sssapses se seas ee one el et sO) se aOom 
59 (591) Retail Filling Stations......... SCC A EP CIAP te 


Finance Insurance and Real HiSUALO sles slaleta cele cist olatetareetiscelarerate a oe 941 207 


60 Banks and Trust COMPAL ES. a siadn aan oeitiv alee /eeic e's eves se se as 1 neo bola 202 91 9,0 
108 


601 Rediscount and financing institutions for banks........ 









OZ NAESONAL DANES. aa alecidailietaicix Ge oa laa cathe vag ae a atetrale oe 105. 050 125,358 
603 State banks and trust GOMDANLOB's + eu's'es ainleis (+ s4en sie o'a.u nore 85,213 102,508 
604, Private IDBTIKS sleie cs charevsleckiata, eiatevevalels's eialaiecelecais(ateisievetetsieleraetarete 1,740 2,221 
605 Mutual savings and guaranty-fund banks....ccccscosececs 14,150 15,704 
609 Institutions performing banking or closely related 

functions, NieOcCecwaecescirecoes ce se cisleelees caees cule eke 66/0 126 
61 Security Dealers and Investment Bankingecescceccecccveccs s% 
611 Security brokers and OBVOrs alae lelctelelslalalelateielaleraielntoraterstatere 50 416 
612 Commodity IDTOKELS siclele ciel se s'a cieveiale sles s alciarelcietele ate staletaterntale 1,359 
613 WEXCHAINZS Sievetetareiotatele/alate’s etalayalaialn atetereieelere ere alelalatererate sietetetareiats 1754 
619 Security dealers and investment banking, n.e.Cecesseees 7,805 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.~--Quarterly wages of warkers covered by State unemployment insurance laws a; by industry group, 1946—Continued 


Industry code and title 2/ 


51 Wholesale Distributors, Other Than Full-Service and 
Limited-Function wholesalergs..ccccusscveccusssesvc ness oe 

511 Sales branches and sales offices of manufacturing 
and mining companies........ Cooerercscenccescesevcesone 
512 Petroleum bulk tank stations. ..cccocccvccscccccvosesene 
513 Agents and DrOMOrS eas wie w cclethie ce aint eeeees eoeeeeererereee 
514 Assemblers of farm prodictseccsercecssssecccccncenstecs 
52 Wholesale and Retail Trade Combined, N.E.Coccerccccccccee 
521 Lumber and building-material dealerS..cccccccccccrecece 
529 Wholesale and retail trade combined, n.@.Ceocccoccececce 


53 Retail General Merchandise....... Sin bea e.elerale chueenwee tie . 
531 Department SCOPESecvvcccccecvcreses eee eee eee eee ee 
532 Mail-order houses, general merchandisé....cserce aang se 
533 Limited-price variety stores ccvssscsccscossces seseceee 
534 Dry goods StOres.<ccoctécccveccowews bags oes Ceca e esweee 
539 Retail general dershandine: Ney Cates oe vee nisieie hale oslelee'e 

54, Retail Food and Liquor Stores. ..s.russervcvess A Ie c.eape 
541 Grocery stores, with and without meat....cccccesvees eee 
542 Meat and sea food markets...ccccrccescvcce AS ic Dare isio ie 
543 Fruit stores and vegetable markets... .cscccccesccscecs 
544 Candy, confectionery, and nut stores....-.ess sc eeeevere 
545 Dairy—product stores and milk dealers....... 00s 600000 08 
51,6 Liquor’ stores. tc os sialacie see's Bie awe oats ae ecivineni nba s riuthe ak 
549 Miscellaneous retail bobdits, fe. ene 


55 Retail Automotive. vcsseccesdesectneatsewciaevecenanwcises s & 
551 Motor-vehicle dealers—-new and used CATSsceccseccccscecs 
552 Motor-vehicle dealers-—-used cars only. cecccccccccceces 
553 Accessory, tire, and battery dealers, ..ccecsceessecvccce 
554 Second-hand tires, accessories, and automotive 

Parts dealersecessccccccccccccssccsevccsccscesccvevccses 
559 Automotive dealers, n-6cGeeccae«ccceaevcceieua set since es 

56 Retail, Apparel and Accessories..c.ccacectcccseeersescnec ais 
561 Men's and boys' clothing and furnishings stores......+. 
562 Women's ready-to—wear storeSescssececescccscerccsevecces 
563 Women's accessory and specialty stores..csesesscesecces 
564 Children's specialty and infants! wear shops....seccers 
565 Family clothing stores and clothing stores not 

further Gescri hed ic cic ais sicisies e\n'e's pistnininele © eia'eld'y ule Wel eisiete. die 
566 (Shoe jabOres sss s cebaicene cuca <sletale ala a aipisiéie nletale aiaial alm 
567 Custom Tallorsscacnessw cess Gacewsching aparitere ce ctccas ce 
568 Second-hand clothing and shoe storese.r.esccsceceseecsce 
569 Miscellaneous retail apparel and accessories.....esseee 

57 Retail Trade, Nckoo Cwiblelees cade a accie aelelciate aia onic wiataisieaia Binlaie ee 
571 Furniture, home furnishings and equipment .ccccccccccece 
la DFU StOMGBas + cctseticeccesvecioee saltipewsicise uta al cieies 6a 
573 Hardware and farm implements...cccccccccccccccecrsccces 
57 Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.ceccccccscccsceccere 
575 Electrical and gas household~appliance stores and 

Fadlo dealersecccccecpeccncvccvvecassesvocsoes aves siocece 
576 Second-hand stores, TNeOoCoocerecvccscseseessseseseseses 
577 Farm and garden supply SLOPSS ca svc wieairec ) vinivle suis kw nip wie «2 
578 Fuel and ice GOR LOPS « <ios a.0 biviels «be sivieiniets eletaaeie eis kieiala/aieia's 
579 Retail trade, MeSeCoceveceesesessesseeresesesecereecses 
58 (581) Eating and Drinking Places.ceescecsctieles cise acess’ 6s 
59 (591) Retail Filling Stations......... pe b.cicea ea ae sain ee 8 6 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate..ccccccccccccsscscscevoce 
60 Banks end; Trust Companies, «sesso «'s ape eescatesess cnentes? | uaa. Ona.) 
601 Rediscount and financing institutions for banks.......- 
602) NatAonal bankis os sccicade sees deviscaniea 
603 State banks and trust companies..ccccccccccccccccvcccce 
604 Private DONS ois. os ation no ak ee ela/ale bow aitinies RIE AIe oe cleipiain ela are 
605 Mutual savings and guaranty-fund banks. ccsccccrccccccce 
609 Institutions performing banking or closely related 
functions, NleCoCeoccccesvccccecsevecececeseeseseseeseces 
61 Security Dealers and Investment Bankingeeccccevsccsccccecs 
611 Security brokers and GOALOPS: tuancushiecesaleus hele tia ewan 
612 Commodity BDPOKOTBiccccsuccceseeeus vee ss caseuas aebess ee 
613 EXCHANg@S scccccccccccccccscccccccecccccccececccescceens 
619 Security dealers and investment banking, n.@.Cececeeoes 


@eeeerseeceeseseee 


See footnotes at end of table. 








Total January= April- July- October 
1946 March June September December 
$2,660,276 $769,901 
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Table 15b.--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws i}, 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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50, 082 
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Table 15a.—Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws ihe by industry group, 1946——-Continued 


July- October- 
September December 


62 Finance Agencies, N.E.Coccscccsccccccscscseccvsvcccsccsons $196 isl gee $46,799 $57,295 
40, 


Industry code and title 2/ ashe 











621 Credit agencies other than banks. .ccscccecccesevevesees 163,902 36,615 39, 036 286 47,965 
622 Investment trusts and investment companies....-ccecceees 11,222 2,891 2,714 060 
629 Finance agencies, N.@.Cescesccccccccscvccsecsveccsevccsoes 
63 Insurance Carrierse.s...s-. bas © ea eask came an ete ee neleanee 


631, Tale Insurance ss .:as-casicic.ninevie's sme Verse ewe hoa Nelkdeew sina ae 

632 Fire and marine insurance........-. Seid leyete atk o/h eate wa ace ea ape 32 215 
633 Accident and health insurance...ccccccccccecccerscvecess 7, 5h 
63; Title ineurance..2..ccacucdeatsveecersuentveseasneasianee Vente 





635 Financial-obligation insurance...ccccccscccccvccccccceces 
639 Casualty, fidelity, and surety companies and insurance 
CATTICrS, N.ScCocccecscscccssevcvcvcssesersssceressecece 
64 (641) Insurance Agents, Brokers, and ServiceSeessecorevees 
G5 Real. Betates ss. cesc essa ces NCU RECLCNT OO ee 
651 Real estate owners and operators, except speculative 





















builders, subdividers, and developers.....ceccsocceesese 99,712 103,921 
652 Speculative builders, subdividers, and developers....... 12,058 16,736 
653 Real estate agents, brokers, and managers...cescccereecs 120,403 27,404 30,441 
654 Title abstract companies.....sorcceessecs sarwaiere a neree ua ee 16 it Piabeey Les epee 
66 (661) Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Law Offices: Any aioe or ak Pea 
Combination. .ccccccccccccccssccvcesevesevcsscccsssscesssee 109,061 | 28572 27 eto 26,555 0, 668 
67 Holding Companies (Except Real Estate Holding Companies).. [54,214 [12,686 | 12,491 | 13,466 | 15,571 





671 Holding companies, except real estate and public- 
utility holding companies......c..ecee aialele slelaleerelaleieisiele)ateys 

672 Public-utility holding companies. .cccosccccscscesicosves 

673 Patent owners Gnd less0rsss.cecccsacensvessseesscnansses 


Service Industrics....ccscsccercccccsesnercececsseses teevcees 
70 Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps, and Other Lodging Places... 677,979 | 155,236 | 164,320 | 186,738 | 171,68 
TOL HOL@LM ben 9s cae wean ene spas bene diseases voles a ateeate ata dares 14,7, 62 15 
702 Rooming and boarding houses..... pielaleleletelele aletalelaieletetetalelaverels 
1O5s CAMS sie'o\n els/ele ele] e/aleiela els) sisleleleiele sleis) ela ste ACO MEHOOO UROL ACOOE 
704 Organization hotels and lodging houses (on member- 
PILL PDAS) acl avel ee eisialelute alvin lela ain eis cele siviei ela’ orstelelsisie’s @ aiuvale se 
(2 Personal) SCrviCeSic ce sce a clelsie ve alelelsiolsiele silelslelesejlelelelelaleisieeicisiete 
f2L AunGries snd) laundry (SCrViCeS sc ceils sa cles elelclelecicicicles sie ele 
T22 Gleaning and dyeing plamts.cccccccccccccvcccccccccscccoce 
723 Photographic studios (including commercial photography). 
24. Barberrvand beauty shopSiew cic e cive cys slelsle's ele s/slele oe sielcisicle'e 
725 Shoe-repair shops and shoe-shine parlors (including 
hab. Cleaning) svcs< cakwiecscesccccucels coeee deesite saeee cle ns 
726 Funeral service (including crematories)eccccoccccscevces 
727 Cleaning, pressing, alteration, garment-repair shops.... | 
NE DEE CLSONATBCIVA COSI, Misa Cesielelsle cciclelsicisls cierele ele stelelateicisreratetete 
(Sa BUSINeS Se OSrViCSS aN WC eistsrele sis clslelelelele’clsisialeieisielelelelsieletele sisters 
731 INGVET ASIII O elelele « aieeielele's/e slolalerelele eielsvelenele/e)etelelere clelelelaleleterelorers 
732 Adjustment and credit bureaus and collection agencies... 
733 Duplicating, addressing, blueprinting, photostating, 
mailing, mailing-list, and stenographic services....ccee 
734, Services to dwellings and other buildings....cscccesseese 
735 News BYMGUCAL CS c\s oc lalelcleeie cies slelaie’e el chaleisinie sleteleiele c’erererelcrataiere 
736 Radio broadcasting and television. .ccoccccccccccccccccce 
737 Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services....sseeoe 
756+ Dente LVISbOTAUOr! CB owes s aac sece eee e cee reece Coen ee 
To peDUSINe SSE SCLrVICOS 111. GisCis «cles elaisieis esiclsiele el sialele nisicteteiarelereters 
7 Employment Agencies and Commercial and Trade Schools...... 
Th Private emp Loyment BPCTICIOS ssiss cles cle claiciere cc's «ce 6 cieleiniele’e'e 
Vee Private yocatlonal scnoOls...cnwcswaciveuny sees svc ene cetns 
WHS eCOPresponGence |SCHhOGUs amie sists's alelele clots slelets'elatsiatelelctarete aleteietals 
7h Civileservice and other short-term examination 
preparatory sChoolesccs<smssecassectseces cies viceawaitsisins 
75 Automobile Repair Services and Garages... csccccccccvcecece 
751 Automobile rental service (without drivers)....cccescece 
752 Parking LOGS cheers cele sels cle wiaidve steateleveterereician ce ciete aie eicieiniorciote aie 
753 Automoplle top and body repairs i.e eeensaecseniece swe aalses 
15h Battery and ignition SELVil COsiss cilelcisielelcisie savciesic aie aleteeteere 
755 Garages and general automobile repair shop8...cccesceeee 
759 Automobile repair and service shops, N.i@.Crcceseccesccos 








See footnotes at end of table. 


Table 15a.—Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946--Continued 


: Total January- April- July- October- 

Industry code and title 2/ 1946 March June September December 

62 Finance Agencies, NeBieCocccccccvccccccceccvcceccececcesece $196 615 p44,492 46 799 $57 295 
621 Credit agencies other than DANKS . ccccccccscsccccscesccece 163,902 36,615 39, 036 40, 286 47,965 
622 Investment trusts and investment companies.....ssecccees Iije2e 2,891 2,714 2,557 3,060 
629) Finance agencies pricOsCsiacisiscls'g vicaisieciselsiceie s clelereisicia eels ele 21,491 5,049 186 6,270 





287,158 


63 Insurance Carricrsecsccccesiscecececeae edi siajn'e vial eicieieie(w eiele 
166,18 


631 Life ATISUTATICG cc's sicsioiacie cwie 0 00 60. 0lalulec Gikle/ne so a ell aeiw eiele wists 






632 Fire and marine: insurances ssecassacieles cae te ce ctectniiae alee 37,110 
633 Accident and health insurance... cccacevcccotsccctccecoes 9,678 
634 Title TRASUPBLICO ccs elvblac cle. co ee ela sislecia tice a calslelawateesicie 

635 Financial-obligation insurance... .ccccccsccccccccsccseves 166 © 171 


639 Casualty, fidelity, and surety companies and insurance 
carriers, NeSeCocccceveresssessesesessresesseseseessseses 
64 (641) Insurance Agents, Brokers, ANd SETViceSs cecccccccces 
65 Real Estate..cccccce eee @eeee ee eee eeeoeaeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
651 Real estate owners and operators, except speculative 
builders, subdividers, and GeveloperBececscecccsccseccces 
652 Speculative builders, subdividers, and developers....... 
653 Real estate agents, brokers, and managers....essccceseees 
654 Title abstract COMPANLES es cecccccccccccsccsccccccecccsese 16 2 
66 (661) Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Law Offices: Any Bec el ogee 
Combinations ccccccccocesevecee sca cvencioticencendselseelcciene 109 081 21,7 2 131 26 555 0, 668 
67 Holding Companies (Except Real Estate Holding Companies)... { 54,214] 12,686 | 12,491 | 13,466 _| 
671 Holding companies, except real estate and public- 
utility holding COMPENLOS) . ces sccacds ceeseaucee eee uitia eae 
672 Public-utility holding companies....ccccccccccsesscccces 
673 Patent owners and lessors.....ssseeeees is ccveeresianvreces 





Service Industri Osecscese<icesinaccicce ces neve vie os ealeleelseaivisices 
70 Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps, and Other Lodging Places... 
701 Hoteles oeces cc cataaah cat's ea pce b Owe bien dields ecelaeea es ciamininaie s 
702 Rooming and boarding HOUSES cccocccccecccccesecanvecaseses 
703 CaMPBeccccccccccccccccccccvccsccvsseseeccccvccecescssece 
704 Organization hotels and lodging houses (on member- 


ship PESLB') since seals nclelcia ns 6a cao culy lay des telsleleiewietemitste mls 42 89 92 
72 Personal Services.ccccceccscce Peer eereoeereseeeeeseesesees | —=-1,167,948 | 271,070 | 293,768 | 
721 Laundries and laundry services....ccccccccvccccccccccece 5 
722 Cleaning and dyeing PLANES. scccccenvccecesvsocesovecpucye 61,668 
723 Photographic studios (including commercial photography). 13,168 
72 Barber and beauty shopSececcccccccccccccccccccccecvccece 36,535 B95 592 
725 Shoe-repair shops and shoe-shine parlors (including 

hat CLEARING) cc caciecucuastsceecashis cinevwcwecsewer gs tetera. 5,100 5,625 
726 Funeral service (including CYOMALOL LOS) a> es'eee a'esls claicele's 10,901 11,211 
727 Cleaning, pressing, alteration, garment-repair shops.... 17,917 20,561 
729 Personal Services, NeCcCocccsccccccscccccvcccscscccenses 12 g 8 


73 Business Services, N-EeCeccccccccescccceccrececcccscceccss 
731 AGVETEL SUNG. ccc cccccccscccecceccccccccencscceecccccsoes 
732 Adjustment and credit bureaus and collection agencies... 
733 Duplicating, addressing, blueprinting, photostating, 

mailing, mailing-list, and stenographic services.....ce. 
734 Services to dwellings and other buildings....csccccsccve 
735 News BYNGICALES o occ cscccccccccsccenccesecccceccccceseces 
736 Radio broadcasting amd televislone cccencvccccccsccccsccocs 
737 Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services....ssseo- 
738 Dental TSDOTECLOr LOB ces 6 sauce cows se ce knead 6 40's cos aaiunice hea 
739 Business Services, 1 .6sC. nce cis eels cecal ele eelecineiiene see ala 

74, Employment Agencies and Commercial and Trade Schools...... 
7h1l Private employment agenciesSeccccccccccsccccccccccecscece 
742 Private vocational SCHOO Asc cece kedadeWnveseuee ensaem ee om 
7h3 Correspondence SChOO1LS..cccccccccceccccccccsccccccccsccs 
744 Civil-service and other short-term examination 

preparatory BCHOOLB cisaicceidc sce cee bises ae ebceee etapa vans 

75 Automobile Repair Services and Garages... .ccccccccesccccee 
751 Automobile rental service (without drivers)....ccsescees 
752 Parking lOGSccacdue saesianecaeawisls oe ceca eo ee eaitatnteasitisntas 
753 Automobile top and body TOPO ITs ccccvcvcecccccccccvescses 
75h Battery and ignition service...crccccccccccccvcccsccccccs 
755 Garages and general automobile repair shopS..ccccccccece 
759 Automobile repair and service shopS, N.€.Coccecccsvcecos 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 15b.—-Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946 
Average 
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16,980 
28,050 

7,057 
38,158 
10,610 
12,919 


82,778 


23,292 
24,679 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws a5 by industry group, 194,6--Cont inued 


‘ Total January- April- July- October- 


76 Miscellaneous Repair Services and Hand TradesS..ceseseeess oman $46, 034 renee 5 = BOO 52 


Vole Blaaad ticshOne . sav sav ie soe woes stearate ee eaie afte aiatere ie Ey Se 7179 842 885 
"62 Blectrical repair ShOpsescescccssventavievatcsensesiass on 8,510 








763 Watch, clock, and jewelry repair. cecccccsccceccscccoes 2,190 
764 Upholstery and furniture repair...cccccccscccccccccvees 75568 
769 Repair shops and hand trades, nN.€.Ceocececssccvccevssece ae 127 1,205 41,182 


78 Motion PH eh ULSM bo ba keine cle evans Fae ROS Cae ehh eo a eae ee OD oe 15 iS 159 O4 eet 184, 23 





781 Motion-picture production and distribution.....secceeee - 1,668 82, 88 86 , 339 91,756 00, 66 
782 Motion=-picture service industries..ccccccccccccccecccce 6,398 6,434, 
783 Motion-picture theaters (including vaudeville)........- 276,814 64, 4.2 68, 46 77,200 
79 Amusement and Recreation and Related Services, N.E.C..... 6 50 
791 Dance halls, studios, and schools, except 

professional and children's dancing schools....-seceeee 4,651 
792 Theaters and theatrical producersesecesecccccsceccccece 12,346 
793 Bowling, billiards, and pool. ccccccrccccesescccccvesees 19,957 
794, Sports (baseball, football, golf clubs, skating 

rinks, swimming pools, riding academies, etc. ).cccceees 20, 343 
795 Bands, orchestras, and entertainers. ..csesescseccsecece 6,228 


796 Race track operationeecsesccccsccccccccccccsccssscccces 6,912 
799 Amusement and recreation and related services, n.é.c... 6 
80 Medical and Other Health Serviceseccrccccccccccccccsccece 
801 Offices of physicians and surgeOnS.cccccccccevrcrccsece 
802 Offices of dentists and dental surgeonS..ccscccccsveoes 
803 Offices of osteopathic physiclans..cwcosrserevececseees 
80 Offices of chiropractors..cccccccccccccccccccccccsecces 
806 Hospitalseccocvcccccccccccescssecevcesccseccscerevcccecs 
807 Medical laboratorieSeccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccececce 
808 Veterinarians and animal hospitals...cccrceccccccsceves 
809 Health and allied services, N.@cCeccccccccccccvccccccce 
81 (811) Law Offices and Related Services..ccccscrsccecceces 
82 Educational Institutions and Agencies....sccccccccccccccs Pie ei SOC kee 9,744 
821 Elementary, secondary, and preparatory schoolS..e.ereee 

822 Junior colleges, colleges, universities, and 

professional schoolseccccccsccccecce HGconoRTC elec seis v0 sieve 
823 Nonprofit educational and Sa ao research agencies. 
824 Libraries, museums, botanical and zoological gardens... 
829 Schools and related educational service, n.€.Cecssscoee 

83 Other Professional and Social~Service Agencies and 
Institutions... .ccccccccccccccverccccccccccccesccveseccces 
831 Professional engineering and architectural services.... 
832 Religious organizationSercccccccccccscccccsccvccccsccccece 
833 Charitable organizations. .ccccccccccccscsccecsoscccccce 
839 Professional Services, N.C.Crccccccccccscccccccssereces 
86 Nonprofit Membership OrganizationS..ccccssscccccesccccces 

861 Trade associations, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and general business associations.....ssseoee 
S62. Professional crganiZationgs «ssc nscatacce ob aeaassieselaes 
SOS I LAbOr OP RANTZALL ONS es vce cone accu cact err eeisest ese ce ciee 
864 Civic, social, and fraternal associations....sccscccces 
865 Political “organl zabionse sceccscias cece pints ec alcinieer sa cia’. 
869 Nonprofit membership organizations, n.e.Ceccseccevecees 
90 (901) Private HOUSSNO MGS siateiee aiatete eleles alstelslatctelelelelarecarcie tele evens 





Establishments Not Elsewhere Classified 3/.......scescsecees 1115525 32,049 22,683 27,037 29,756 


sf Total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
2/ 1942 edition of the Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code. 
3/ Includes data for firms whose activities are not classifiable in any of the above industries and data for firms not 
Wf i classified due to lack of sufficient information regarding nature of business. 
fected by increased coverage. In industry 09, changes in State laws incre 
ased cover in Massachusott 
effective July 1, 1946. In industry 44, increases in levels at different tines poner. year are se Pee tere 
post-war return of shipping facilities from the War Shipping Administration to private operators covered by the State 
unemployment insurance laws; also, additional States covered maritime employers as a result of the amendment to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act extending coverage to maritime employers, effective July 1, 1946. 


Table 15a.--Quarterly wages of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946--Continued 


A Total January- April- July- October- 
76 Miscellaneous Repair Services and Hand ny te Patel Li SER jit $46,034 Lssusse | es.se6 5,586 60 
907 BE 


761 Blacksmith SHOPSceccvcccccccoessocieavceveseceserceceoeac 
(O2; Electrical repair’ SNOPBse sess e sic sisle eieiste cinis « « slvisielsielsteteis 
763) Watch, ‘clock, and jewelry repair... ccccsccccscceciees cove 
764 Upholstery and furniture repair...cccccccccccccccescccs 
769 Repair shops and hand trades, N.€.Ceccccsececvccecsccce 
78 Motion PLCCULOS sso 0 act cbse 66 oc aso Cee iad ik o wine 6 ome § caine 
781 Motion-picture production and distribution......ecceoee 
782 Motion-picture service ANGUS Os. s.c'sjvjale sco 6's\0 erele. 0, e1clorers 
783 Motion-picture theaters (including vaudeville)......... 
79 Amusement and Recreation and Related Services, N.E.C..... 
791 Dance halls, studios, and schools, except 
professional and children's dancing schools......ecceee 
792 Theaters and theatrical DEOGUGCELS » np c'eiee'e s © i's 06 /5.6's clcisio 
7193 Bowling, billiards, and POOL eccccccccvevccecvvescsecece 
794 Sports (baseball, football, golf clubs, skating 
rinks, swimming pools, riding academies, etc. )....eeeee 
795 Bands, orchestras, and GULGTUS INET Saccaess socculsics caleare 
796 Race teen OPECPAtlONe ccccccccvsvccccsccccccvesscveccces 
799 Amusement and recreation and related services, n.¢é.c... 
80 Medical and Other Health SOrviCeSscuccccceceseeesacaveace 
801 Offices of physicians and surgeons....ccccccccserecccce 
802 Offices of dentists and dental surgeons...cscoccsseccce 
803 Offices of osteopathic physicians .ccccccccsccsccccccccece 
SO, Offices of chiropractors..cceccscocvccscsccceccvccesccces 
806 Hospltalseccocccccsavcsscccesccteccccevcevecceccosccoces 
807 Medical laborat ore Svan vinssdle.ciain.eu bos us cecal ace sleis.ele acters 
808 Veterinarians and animal hospitals...ccccccecscccssccce 
809 Health and allied servi ces, Ne BeCoccccecseseesessovesee 
81 (811) Law Offices and Related SePrvi.cOGceus ccs enveccevaces 
82 Educational Institutions and Agencies.....ccccccccccccses 
821 Elementary, secondary, and preparatory schools....eceee 
822 Junior colleges, colleges, universities, and 
professional schoolsecececccccccccccerccccscsccesccccce 
823 Nonprofit educational and scientific research agencies. 
824 Libraries, museums, botanical and zoological gardens... 
829 Schools and related educational service, n.e.Ceoeseecoee 
83 Other Professional and Social-Service Agencies and 
TNSCLLUELONS ocic cic ba b's a Glos y ew ala bola a as evalelala'a’a sca ole. nia’ hlaetaters 
831 Professional engineering and architectural services.... 
832 Religious organizationseccccccccccccccccccccrcccccccces 
833 Charitable organizations. ..ccccccccscccesccncceccevcecs 
839 Professional services, N.@cCocccccccvccccccccccccccececs 
86 Nonprofit Membership OrganizationS....ceccccccscesccceces 
861 Trade associations, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and general business associations.....secceee 
862. Professional (organi zatlonsscssassceeeiaisic saws 6 cee sen ee 
863 Labor OPganizatLonsecccccccccccvcccvccccscccccccesccrces 
864 Civic, social, and fraternal associations....eccccceces 
865 Political Organi zations..cccccccccccccccvecccoccccccese 
869 Nonprofit membership organizations, n.e.Coccrcccccccces 


0 
90 (901) Private HOUBSGHOLAB sc s6 cen ccicceciiviiderecemoeecicc ccs (me emecOlGes an a a 
94 (941) Regular Governmental Establishments...sseceeseesece S79 2s 2 2 ae 


Total wages earned in covered employment during all pay periods ending within the quarter. 

2/ 1942 edition of the Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code. 

3/ Includes data for firms whose activities are not classifiable in any of the above industries and data for firms not 

4 ey classified due to lack of sufficient information regarding nature of business. 

fected by increased coverage. In industry 09, changes in State laws increased coverage in Massachusotts and Washingto 

effective July 1, 1946. In industry 44, increases in levels at different tines during the year are partly due to the ry 
post-war return of shipping facilities from the War Shipping Administration to private operators covered by the State 
unemployment insurance laws; also, additional States covered maritime employers as a result of the amendment to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act extending coverage to maritime employers, effective July 1, 1946. 
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~ Table 15b,--Monthly employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws 1/, by industry group, 1946--Continued 


Industry Aver December 
code 2/ 19ue January February April September October November December 


a6 


7 Lsiaeawe case 








7 Ot 


76 eeeeccccsece 3,426 
cae Ta 12, 73+ 
TO9e-ceeeeeone 6,2 47, 621 0,302 0, 39 51. 8 4176 6, 334 988 60 pe To eee 2 ; = 
a sae 55, 852 52, 806 , 61 51, 892 55,425 | (58,528 eee 616 mS 339183 
T82eecrevecees 2" se 6,500 ; 6, 923 6, 951 7, 225 713 7, O44 6, 725 
133. coekecasee 178 2 ab ug al Q il Sigil | 61 174 426 9.1 i yoo 178,59 Zs =f 
ik Meee ovesee | 20, gug 205,052 | 221,028 | elu ony | 22, 92 | 245838 257,705 pes hg 097 253,486 wean’ 
re eer , 15, 327 : 16,31 17, 925 
Tics wethoanote 13, 159 6 en aia 4, 13,550 
1a dcseveveuse an 89, 793 71, 422 6 j 88, 257 
TPiasWevcscces 48,978 i 86, O31 60,: 3y 
TH cccccccccce 6 6 6 6 6 6'us2 1 467 6 413 6, 12 
(| on al 6 ( ; 14, 97 = 64 7,426 
TE RRRSE ercee ° 2 O O e) Ys Cy Mate % £69 g ug O oh.6 & y 
B0ls ys eeeees 36,575 
BOP Te eeb cs ses « ne 
80 eseeeeveaeoev eve 9 
Zap» aia 986 
BuSs pduastenns , O40 
BD I ams ciclo soln 2,379 
BOSS osccnssece 1, 634 
S09. ocaccceces 3 
BLAS Sei veses Aa Ws 46, 8 
B2.cccccevocee ° 0, 400 
ae eeee 1,597 
ae Pe ee 3,210 
82 ee eeeececes 1, 808 
Soto udevaseade 809 
BOO ee ee os bens 6 9 6 
Dayaseweee eeeere OO 
ee ae v , 186 65, 758 
Seep set 509 420 456 t 469 4a 
seeeereeres 5 j ; 1, 339 oN 
BIG sdesrececce 4 0 ) 69 | 4 (0) a O , 6 - 
B6.ccccccccccce | 200,94) | 48.55] ggg g 60,599 16183958, 82h 59,020 | aeo,uee | 305.223 | 160,220 | 168, Uy 
SOL sé sbecenss 24, 200 
SOS ici seunwnde 2, 887 
EEF -eecreeeeee 47, 685 
; carecserres 81,505 
“oye icen Mamma 6.355 6. 7h a. o73 
390 (OO) dakeis aes a a ae a a OO 
[CB RS es ee Ec ae ee a A ee Ae : 
Oa Unless esas 49,100 16, 684 56,184 50, 028 59,184 43,998 45,286 ¢ 3 49, 272 


1/ Workers in covered employment in pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, Beat) ending nearest the 15th of the month, 
2/ For titles of codes, see table l5a. 
3/ December 1945 data, adjusted to include small firms added to coverage January 1, 1946 in California and New Jersey, and, for all States, adjusted to eliminate the effect of those industrial reclassifications made effective Jan- 
y uary l, od which ee not ee cm olen in the ca fag nature of business. 
Affected nereased coverage n industry , changes in State laws increased cover in Massachusetts and Washi on, effective July 1, 1 46, 
partly due to the post-war return of shipping facilities from the War Shipping Maat aleteahion to private operators aaah by the State NE adie enh Bo arc peracid haa doa: 
of the amendment to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act extending coverage to maritime employers, effective July 1, 1946, : ; 


mes during the year are 
additional States covered maritime employers as a result 


APPENDIX 


NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


Employment Data 


Employment, as reported on the quarterly con- 
tribution reports and tabulated by the State 
agencies, is the mumber of workers earning 
wages from employers covered by State UI laws 
during the pay period of each type, (weekly, 
semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of 
the month. The pay period will vary in both 
ending date and length, from employer to 
employer. For most employers, the employment 
count will be the number of workers earning 
wages during a seven=cday period, not neces- 
sarily a calendar week. An employer who pays 
on more than one basis (such as production 
employees weekly and office employees semi- 
monthly) reports a figure that is the sum of 
the mumber of workers earning wages on the 
appropriate payroll of each type. 


The employment count includes all corporation 
officials, executives, supervisory persomnel, 
clerical workers, wage earners, persons on 
paid vacations, piece workers, and part-time 
workers, Workers are counted even though, in 
the latter months of the year, their wages may 
be nontaxable for unemployment insurance 
purposes because the $3,000 limit has been 
exceeded (an employer pays contributions on 
only the first $3,000 of an employee's wages 
during the calendar year). The employment 
count excludes workers who earned no wages 
during the applicable (nearest the 15th) pay 
periods because of strikes or work stoppages, 
temporary lay-offs, illness, or unpaid 
vacations. Workers who earned wages during 
part of a month are not counted unless the 
wages were earned during the pay periods for 
which the count was taken. Self-employed 
persons and non=salaried entrepreneurs are not 
included in the employment count, 


Employment figures based on pay=roll counts, 

as are the UI figures, may be used to represent 
both the number of workers earning wages and 
the number of jobs at which wages were earned 
during the pay periods covered by the pay 
rolls. Pay roll counts are widely used in 
measuring employment because they are rela- 
tively easy to obtain for most establishments, 
and simple to define. Such employment figures 
will overstate slightly both the number of 
full-time and part-time jobs in which wages 
were earned, and the number of different 
workers earning wages. There will be less 
overstatement in a 7=day than in a one-month 
pay period. The job overstatement results 
because the figures are basically counts of 
the number of names appearing on pay rolls, and 
more than one name will be counted for a single 
job when one worker replaces another during 


the pay period. The worker overstatement results 
if a worker goes from one job to another during 
the pay period, or holds two jobs simultaneously; 
so that his name appears on more than one pay 
roll. Job overstatement is thus due to turnover 
within the pay period, and worker overstatement 
is due to turnover within the pay period plus 


| duplication from dual or multiple job-holding. 


It is believed that most jobs are filled in less 
time than it takes most workers to find new jobs, 
so that there will be more job overstatement 


than worker overstatement due to turnover. The 


| difference, however, will probably fall short 
| of the additional worker overstatement due to 


multiple jobholding. 


The pay roll count, on the other hand, does not 
count as employed those persons "with a job but 
not at work"-——those who had a job at which they 
earned no wages during the pay period because 
they were temporarily absent because of vacation, 
illness, industrial dispute, bad weather, or 
layoff with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days. 1/ 


The discrepancies mentioned in the second pre- 
ceding paragraph apply to the use of the employ~ 
ment figure to represent jobs and workers, and 


| do not necessarily imply deficiencies in the 


measurement of “employment", Employment must 


| perforce be measured for a period of time longer 


than a day and preferably as long as a week, in 
order to avoid the effect of holidays, varia-— 
tions in employment on different days of the 
week, etc. The period of time should prefer- 
ably be no longer than a week, to hold to a 
minimum the effect of turnover; whenever employ= 
ment is measured for pay periods longer than 
weeks, turnover will be greater. The overstate= 
ment occurring during a week may be considered 
permissible, because it results from a commonly 
accepted viewpoint regarding employment. For 
example, it is usually thought reasonable to 
consider as employed during a week a man who has 
held a job for some part of that week, and hence 
it is permissible to count as employed each of 
two men who have held the same job at different 
times during the week, 


1/7 Persons so described are counted as employed, 


in the Current Population Survey of the 
Bureau of the Census, if they did no work and 
were not looking for work during the survey 
week, The Census figures on employment also 
differ from pay-roll count figures in that 
they do not count more than once persons who 
work for more than one establishment, and in 
that they count self-employed persons, and 
unpaid family workers who worked 15 or more 
hours in the survey week, However, for 
Censuses such as the Census of Manufactures 
and the Census of Business, the information 
is obtained from establishments, and the 
employment count is defined the same as for 
unemployment insurance reports, 





APPENDIX 


NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 


Employment Data 


Employment, as reported on the quarterly con- 
tribution reports and tabulated by the State 
agencies, is the mumber of workers earning 
wages from employers covered by State UI laws 
during the pay period of each type, (weekly, 
semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of 
the month. The pay period will vary in both 
ending date and length, from employer to 
employer. For most employers, the employment 
count will be the number of workers earning 
wages during a seven-day period, not neces- 
sarily a calendar week. An employer who pays 
on more than one basis (such as production 
employees weekly and office employees semi- 
monthly) reports a figure that is the sum of 
the number of workers earning wages on the 
appropriate payroll of each type. 


The employment count includes all corporation 
officials, executives, supervisory personnel, 
clerical workers, wage earners, persons on 
paid vacations, piece workers, and part-time 
workers, Workers are counted even though, in 
the latter months of the year, their wages may 
be nontaxable for unemployment insurance 
purposes because the $3,000 limit has been 
exceeded (an employer pays contributions on 
only the first $3,000 of an employee's wages 
during the calendar year). The employment 
count excludes workers who earned no wages 
during the applicable (nearest the 15th) pay 
periods because of strikes or work stoppages, 
temporary lay-offs, illness, or unpaid 
vacations, Workers who earned wages during 
part of a month are not counted unless the 
wages were earned during the pay periods for 
which the count was taken. Self-employed 
persons and non-salaried entrepreneurs are not 
included in the employment count. 


Employment figures based on pay=roll counts, 

as are the UI figures, may be used to represent 
both the number of workers earning wages and 
the number of jobs at which wages were earned 
during the pay periods covered by the pay 
rolls. Pay roll counts are widely used in 
measuring employment because they are rela- 
tively easy to obtain for most establishments, 
and simple to define. Such employment figures 
will overstate slightly both the number of 
full-time and part-time jobs in which wages 
were earned, and the number of different 
workers earning wages. There will be less 
overstatement in a 7—day than in a one-month 
pay period. The job overstatement results 
because the figures are basically counts of 
the number of names appearing on pay rolls, and 
more than one name will be counted for a single 
job when one worker replaces another during 


The worker overstatement results 


the pay period. 
if a worker goes from one job to another during 
the pay period, or holds two jobs simultaneously, 
so that his name appears on more than one pay 
roll. Job overstatement is thus due to turnover 
within the pay period, and worker overstatement 
is due to turnover within the pay period plus 
duplication from dual or multiple job-holding. 

It is believed that most jobs are filled in less 
time than it takes most workers to find new jobs, 
so that there will be more job overstatement 
than worker overstatement due to turnover. The 
difference, however, will probably fall short 

of the additional worker overstatement due to 
multiple jobholding. 


The pay roll count, on the other hand, does not 
count as employed those persons "with a job but 
not at work"—-those who had a job at which they 
earned no wages during the pay period because 
they were temporarily absent because of vacation, 
illness, industrial dispute, bad weather, or 
layoff with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days. 1/ 


The discrepancies mentioned in the second pre- 
ceding paragraph apply to the use of the employ=— 
ment figure to represent jobs and workers, and 
do not necessarily imply deficiencies in the 
measurement of “employment". Employment must 
perforce be measured for a period of time longer 
than a day and preferably as long as a week, in 
order to avoid the effect of holidays, varia- 
tions in employment on different days of the 
week, etc. The period of time should prefer- 
ably be no longer than a week, to hold to a 
minimum the effect of turnover; whenever employ= 
ment is measured for pay periods longer than 
weeks, turnover will be greater. The overstate= 
ment occurring during a week may be considered 
permissible, because it results from a commonly 
accepted viewpoint regarding employment, For 
example, it is usually thought reasonable to 
consider as employed during a week a man who has 
held a job for some part of that week, and hence 
it is permissible to count as employed each of 
two men who have held the same job at different 
times during the week, 


17 Persons so described are counted as employed, 


in the Current Population Survey of the 
Bureau of the Census, if they did no work and 
were not looking for work during the survey 
week, The Census figures on employment also 
differ from pay-roll count figures in that 
they do not count more than once persons who 
work for more than one establishment, and in 
that they count self-employed persons, and 
unpaid family workers who worked 15 or more 
hours in the survey week. However, for 
Censuses such as the Census of Manufactures 
and the Census of Business, the information 
is obtained from establishments, and the 
employment count is defined the same as for 
unemployment insurance reports, 





Monthly employment figures based on nearest 
the 15th pay period counts may be used to 
measure month-to-month trends and to compare 
one industry with another, with assurance 
that such comparisons are valid, and not 
affected by random fluctuations, 


Wage Data 


Wages, as reported on the quarterly contribu- 
tion reports and tabulated by the State agen- 
cies, are in most States the total amount of 
compensation paid by the employer during the 
quarter, for services performed, whether or 
not they were performed during the calendar 
quarter. A few State laws specify that the 
wages reported shall be on a payable basis, 
i.e., for services performed during the 
quarter. Under most State laws and/or regu= 
lations, wages include bonuses, the cash 
value of meals and lodging when supplied, and 
tips and other gratuities. Employer contri- 
butions for old-age and survivors insurance, 
for unemployment insurance, for workmen's 
compensation, and for private pension and 
welfare funds, although generally considered 
supplementary to wages and salaries, are not 
included in wages for the purposes of report= 
ing to employment security agencies. Employee 
contributions for the same purposes, and 
money withheld for income taxes, union dues, 
etc., are included as wages, even though they 
are deducted from the worker's pay envelope. 


Also reported on the quarterly contribution 
reports are taxable wages, which are that part 
of wages subject to the unemployment insurance 
tax, and employer contributions; an employer 
pays contributions on only the first $3,000 
of an employee's wages during the calendar \ 
year. Employee contributions for unemployment 
insurance are also reported in the States pro- 
viding for them. Summary tabulations of tax- 
able wage and contributions data will appear 
from time to time in the "Employment Security 
Activities" or in supplements thereto. 


Average Earnings 


As mentioned earlier, data on wages and aver= 
age employment in the accompanying tables may 
be used for calculating, with reasonable 
accuracy, average weekly earnings of employed 
covered workers during a quarter or year. 

The average weekly wage may be computed by 
dividing wages for the quarter by 13 (or wages 
for the year by 52) to derive a figure on 
wages paid during the average week of the 
period, which can then be divided by the 
corresponding figures on average employment. 
This procedure assumes that "average employ- 
ment" is approximately the same as "employment 
in an average week," an assumption justified 
by the fact that the pay periods for which 





employment is reported are in most cases single 
weeks. Because of the near-identity of jobs 
and employed workers in the employment count, 
the figure calculated in this way may be con= 
sidered as the average weekly wage either per 
employed covered worker or per covered job. 


These data cannot be used to calculate average 
anmial or quarterly wages of workers because 

the number cf different workers employed at one 
time or another during an entire quarter or 
year, and hence sharing in the wages paid for 
that quarter or year, is substantially larger 
than the average number counted as employed in 
the middle pay periods of each month of the 
quarter of vear, due to turnover, short-time 
jobs, etc. Average covered employment in the 
United States in 1946 was 30.2 million, but the 
wages paid for covered employment during that 
year were distributed among an estimated 45.5 
million different workers. The latter figure 
("workers with wage credits") should be used in 
calculating average annual wages per covered 
worker. Unfortunately, this figure is not 
generally available from the unemployment insur= 
ance program except for annual State and national 
totals (without quarterly or industry break- 
downs) and even these figures as a rule are not 
as accurate as the data on average employment. 
Much more extensive data on annual per capita 
earnings of workers can be obtained from tabu= 
lations prepared from old=age and survivors 
insurance records and from special studies pre=- 
pared by some State employment security agencies 
from their employee wage record files. 


Limitations of Coverage 


In comparing covered employment and wage data 
for one State with that of another, differences 
in the size-of-firm provisions should be taken 
into account, since in industries such as trade 
and service where small firms predominate the 
exclusion of these small firms will affect the 
data markedly. 2/ Likewise, when the covered 
employment and wage data are compared directly 


2/ The Bureau of Old—Age and Survivors 


Insurance, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has tabulated for 1946 and 1947, 

by county and industry, March employment and 
first quarter taxable wage data unaffected 

by this limitation, since small employers as 
well as large report regularly to that Bureau. 
The tabulations have been published by the 
Department of Commerce in a series of 
Bulletins entitled: "Business Establishments, 
Employment and Taxable Pay Rolls Under Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Program." 
Bulletins for 1947 may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





with other employment and wage series, the 
industry exclusions of the unemployment 
insurance laws (agriculture, railroads, etc.) 
should be taken into account. It is estimated 
that the exemption of small firms by State 
laws in 1946 excluded about 10 percent cf the 
wage and salary workers in covered industries. 
Also excluded in an average week of 1946 were 
approximately 1.7 million agricultural 
laborers, 6.6 million self-employed farmers 
and unpaid family workers, and 5.5 million 
non-agricultural self-employed workers, Other 
wage and salary workers in non-agricultural 
employment excluded from coverage were about 
5.3 million Federal, State, and local govern 
ment workers; about 1.6 million railroad 
workers who were covered by the railroad 
unemployment insurance system; and approxi- 
mately 3.1 million workers employed in private 
homes, in maritime industries, and by non=— 
profit religious, charitable, scientific, and 
educational organizations. 


Data by Industry 


For 1938-41, State agencies submitted to the 
Bureau of Employment Security quarterly and 
annual employment and wage reports with the 
employing units classified, according to the 
activities in which they were engaged, into 
80 "major industry groups." Each group was 
identified by a 2-digit industry code and 
corresponding title, the codes and titles 
being those of the 1939 edition of the Social 
Security Board Industrial Classification n Codée 
Beginning with 1942, the State agencies 
changed to the 1942 edition of the Code and 
submitted their anmal reports with employ 
ment and wage data subclassified into 402 
"industry groups,” each identified by a 3= 
digit industry code, and their quarterly 
reports with the data classified into 77 
major industry groups. For 1947 and there- 
after, data for the mamfacturing industries 
will be classified according to the codes and 
titles of the 1945 edition of the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual. This 
raises the number of 3—digit industry groups 
to 406, but leaves the number of 2-digit codes 
unchanged. Beginning with data for 1949, 
quarterly reports will be submitted on a 3= 
digit industry basis, and there will be no 
annua] reports. 





Although the employment and wage reports sub- 
mitted to the Bureau by the State agencies do 
not carry industry detail beyond the 3—digit 
level, most of the States classify employers 
and/or establishments in their ow records to 
4—digit industries, of which there are 772. 


The objective in industry classification is to 
have each place of business coded on the basis 


of 
its principal activity. If a firm conducts 
different activities at its various establish— 
ments, separate industry codes are assigned to 
each establishment, with some exceptions where 
the establishments are small. If a firm is 
engaged primarily in manufacturing but also oper= 
ates retail outlets, separate employment and wage 
data are reported to the State agency for each 

of these functions, Also, employers operating 

in more than one State must submit separate 
reports on’their operations within each State. 
Thus employment and wages for mlti-unit employers 
are classified under the industrial activity and 
State in which they are operating, rather than 
according to the primary industry or location of 
the reporting employer. The industry codes are 
assigned by the State agencies to each of the 
employers and/or establishments, based on "nature- 
of-business" reports submitted by the employers. 


In order to change to the 1945 edition of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual for the 
classification of manufacturing employers for 
1947 and thereafter, and to assure accuracy in 
the assignment of new code numbers, a large part 
of the employers in manufacturing was surveyed 

in 1946 to obtain up-to-date nature-of-business 
information. This information in many cases con= 
firmed the earlier information as to the 
employer's activity, but in many other cases it 
showed that the employer had changed his activity 
since his industry code had been assigned origi- 
nally, or since the last time his industry code 
had been reviewed. Many of the changes in 
activity represented conversions to peacetime 
activities after the war’s end. Such changes in 
activity are properly reflected in changes in 
industry codes with some industries showing 
expanded employment and others showing reduced 
employment due to the shifting of old established 
firms. 


The State agencies have made effective in their 
records, as of January 1, 1947, new industry 
codes for those employers who have changed their 
activities, or whose activities are classified 
under different code numbers in the new code 
structure, They have reported to the Bureau of 
Employment Security the fourth quarter 1946 
employment and wage data and the old and new 
industry codes of these employers. The Bureau has 
used the part of this information which relates 
to changes in activity to adjust the 1946 
employment and wage data reported by the State 
agencies before their tabulation in this release. 
A firm which has changed activities is "wedged" 
out of the code for the old activity into the 
code for the new activity, over the ten=-month 








e 





period from January 1946 to October 1946, by 
shifting successively larger proportions of the 
firm's employment and wage data from the old 
to the new code, and it is then shown entirely 
under the up-to-date code in the fourth 


quarter of 1946. This was done arbitrarily, 
with the adjustments based on October employ= 
ment and fourth quarter wages, and cannot be 
said to represent exactly what happened to 
individual firms. The manner of adjustment 
assumes that the firms converted gradually 
from the old to the new activity over the ten- 
month period from January to October. Quite 
possibly a number of the firms had completed 
the change in activity even before 1946, while 
others had changed within a much shorter 
period than ten months. However, the adjust= 
ment applied is, in the judgment of the 
Bureau, a reasonable approximation to the 
facts, and represents a distinct advantage 
over no adjustment at all in portraying levels 
and trends in employrent and wages, especially 
during a time of rapid changese 


Many large firms that were known to have con- 
verted to new activities within a period of 
one month or less were recoded at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of 1945 or the first 
or second quarters of 1946 by the State 
agencies. These were termed "complete con- 
versions" and were not "wedged" in 1946 data. 
As an example, many firms were so recoded to 


the automobile industry at the beginning of 
1946; this accounts for the large increase 
between the revised December 1945 and the 


January 1946 employment figures shown for this 
industry in this release. 


Data shown in these tables for agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing do not approach the 
actual employment in these industries, since 
only smal] segments of these industries are 
covered by the State laws. The data are shown 
here separately so that persons wishing to add 
estimates of agricultural employment obtained 
from other sources to UI non-agricultural 
employment may eliminate duplication by first 
subtracting the portion covered by UI. 


Availability of More Detailed Data 


Because of space limitations, data for the 402 
detailed industry groups are shown in this 
release for national totals only, although the 
State figures are available in the annual re- 
ports submitted by the State agencies. Persons 
needing State distributions for one or two 
‘industries should write the Bureau. Persons 
primarily interested in figures for a certain 
State, or for areas within a certain State, 
should write the State employment security 
offices at the addresses listed on the next 
page. 
earlier from the States than from the Bureau, 
and in many States are broken down by county. 


Individual State figures will be available 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


ALABAMA ~ Department of Industrial Relations, 711 High St., Montgomery 5 

ALASKA ~ Employment Security Commission, Box 2661, Juneau 

ARIZONA ~ Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security Commission, Post Office 
Box 111, 200 Heard Building, 112 North Central Avenue, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS ~ Employment Security Division, Dept. of Labor, 122 East Second St., Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA =~ Department of Employment, 1025 P Ste, Sacramento 14 

COLORADO = Department of Employment Security, 568 State Capitol Annex Bldg., Denver 2 

CONNECTICUT =~ Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 92 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford 5 

DELAWARE = Unemployment Compensation Commission, 601 Shipley St., Wilmington 99 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Unemployment Compensation Board, 451 Pa. Aves, Ne W., Washington 1 

FLORIDA = Industrial Commission, Caldwell Bldge, Tallahassee 

GEORGIA = Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, State Office Building, Capitol 
Square; Atlanta 3 

HAWAII = Department of Labor re Industrial Relations, Building A, Iolani Palace Grounds, 
Honolulu 

IDAHO = Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 1534 South Eighth St., Boise 

ILLINOIS = Commissioner of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor, 
Room 300, Merchandise Mart, 222 West North Bank Drive, Chicago 54 

INDIANA « Employment Security Division, 141 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 12 

IOWA « Employment Security Commission, 112 Eleventh St., Des Moines 8 

KANSAS = Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 800-804 Kansas Ave., Topeka 

KENTUCKY = Dept. of Economic Security, Bureau of Employment Security, 122 Logan St., Frankfort 

LOUISIANA = Division of Employment Security, Dept. of Labor, P. 0. Box 4094, Baton Rouge 4 

MAINE = Employment Security Commission, 331 Water St., Augusta 

MARYLAND = Dept. of Employment Security, 6 North Liberty Street, Baltimore 1 

MASSACHUSETTS = Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industries, 
881 Cormonwealth Ave., Boston 15 

MICHIGAN = Unemployment Compensation Com., 800 Blvd. Bldg., 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2 

MINNESOTA = Division of Employment and Security, 369 Cedar St., St. Paul 1 

MISSISSIPPI = Employment Security Conmission, P. 0. Box 1699, 524 E, Capitol Ste, Jackson 

MISSOURI = Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1101 Capitol Ave., Jefferson City 

MONTANA = Unemployment Compensation Commission, P. 0. Box 1727, 312314 North Main Ste, 
Helena 

NEBRASKA = Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 134 South Twelfth St., 
Post Office Box 1033, Lincoln 1 

NEVADA = Employment Security Department, Carson City 

NEW HAMPSHIRE = State Employment Service and Unemployment Compensation Divisions, 34 South 
Main St., Concord 

NEW JERSEY = Division of Employment Security, Trenton 8 

NEW MEXICO = Employment Security Commission, Post Office Box 1301, 103 South Sixth Street, 
Albuquerque 

NEW YORK ~ Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 

NORTH CAROLINA ~ Employment Security Commission, Jones and North McDowell]. Sts., Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA = Unemployment Compensation Division, 17th Floor, State Capitol Bldg., Bismarck 

OHIO = Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 427 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 16 

OKLAHOMA = Employment Security Commission, American National Bldg., Oklahoma City 2 

OREGON ~ Unemployment Compensation Commission, 550 Marion St., Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA = Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Third and Forster Sts., Harrisburg 

RHODE ISLAND = Department of Employment Security, 130 West Exchange St., Providence 3 

SOUTH CAROLINA ~ Employment Security Commission, Post Office Box 995, Columbia 10 

SOUTH DAKCTA = Employment Security Department, 15 Fourth Ave. SW., Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE = Department of Employment Security, Cotton States Bldg., Nashville 3 

TEXAS — Employment Commission, Brown Building, Austin 19 

UTAH — Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Room 505, Continental 
Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 13 

VERMONT — Unemployment Compensation Commission, 7 School 5t., Montpelier 

VIRGINIA - Unemployment Compensation Commission, Richmond 11 ' 

WASHINGTON = Employment Security Department, Post Office Box 367, Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia 

WEST VIRGINIA — Department of Employment Security, Capitol Bldg., Charleston 5 

WISCONSIN = Industrial Commission, 1 West Wilson St., Madison 2 

WYOMING =~ Employment Security Commission, Post Office Box 760, 200 No. Wolcott Sto, Casper 
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3/ Beginning July 1949, initial claims total excludes transitional claims. 


4/ Continued claims shown prior to July 1948. 
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Preliminary data on unemployment insurance, December 1949 





December November 
1. Insured workers (estimated for 1949)........ 37, 000, 000 
2. Covered employment (estimated)......... ak Sits Ei 31, 400, 000 
3. Claimants during last week in month: . 
a. Number filing initial claims........ 2 a/ 388,582 al 327,957 
b. Number filing continued claims...... ‘ 2,145, 726 1,974, 487 
4, Claimant turnover: 
a. Persons filing initial claims 
during 4 weeks in month: 
on eee ee eh ales » bf 1,¥n 258 b/ 1,378, ae 
(2) Percent of all claimants........ 34.4 
(3) Average number per week,...... | 360, 310 uy. 631 
b. Claimants who ceased filing claims 
during 4 weeks in month: Lngey ‘ 
(1) WNumber...... Ramil a's eit. ts . 2°: : 1, 656, 466 1, 286, 968 
(2) Percent of all claimants....... . 3905 35.9 
(3) Average number per week......... 414,126 321, 742 
5. Beneficiaries: 
a. Average weekly number in the month; 
DUPIPEMOMDOE 6, . 2 oso lode dss 0 oi 0% Pe deg 1,891, 000 1, 690, 464 
(2) Percent of insured workers...... 5.1 j 
6, Amount of benefits: 1 
Bee bet TOT, WON ED 6:0 6's u's ooo ns ee we eee $170, 561, 000 $152,178, 604 
bd. Average weekly payment (for 
total unemployment)...sccesscccecce $21.24 $21.25 





a/ Excludes 7,340 transitional initial claims for last week in December and 
_ 2,569 for last week in November, 
4 b/ Excludes 20,269 transitional initial claims for December and 10,051 for 
November, 


(See other side for explanation of derived items) 





Explanation of Derived Items in Table on Preliminary 
Data _ on Unemployment Insurance 





Item 1. Insured workers (estimated) is the number of different workers who have — 
earned sufficient wage credits under State employment security laws to qualify 


for benefits if they become unemployed. The figure is derived from an estimate . 
of the total number of different workers who earned some wage credits under State 
unemployment insurance laws during 1948 and an estimate, based on earnings data 

from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, of the proportion of such 

workers having sufficient wage credits to qualify for benefits. 





‘the Bureau « of Labor Statiatier touthe most recent covered employment data reported 
by State agencies. 


Item 3b. Number of ‘CLaimente fi 


ng cont _ela in ; rk . month is the 
number of waiting period and compensable weeks Claimed in that week, 





Item 4, Claimant turnover, 
The following will assist in the understanding of the terms used in this item: 


A = the number of initial claims filed in the 4 representative weeks in the 


month, 


B = the total number of claims filed in the week preceding the representative 
week period. 


C2 
ti 


7 A+ B, i.e., an estimate of all claimants during the period. 


D = all claimants during the period less the number of claimants in the fourth 
week, i.e., the number of persons who ceased filing during the period. 





is Trt ePcl pea TePPEES Scere 


Item 4b (2), Percent of al 


in_the month is obtained by dividing D by ©. i 


Item 5a. Average weekly mumber of beneficiaries derived by adjusting the calendar 
month total of weeks compensated. 





Data used in item 3 are for the weeks ended November 26 and December 31. 


Data used in item 4 are for the following weeks: 


For November: Weeks ended Nov. 5, 12, 19, and 26. 
For December: Weeks ended Dec. 10, 17, 24, and 31, 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 
Meoulh in Review 


October 1949 


Among the more significant labor market developments affecting employment security activi- 
ties during October were the labor disputes in the coal and steel industries. Reflecting 
the effects of coal. and steel shortages on some segments of the economy (transportation 
equipment, automotive industry, shipbuilding, and metal fabricating), as well as lay-offs 
usual at this time of the year in such seasonal industries as food processing, initial 
claims representing new unemployment among covered workers increased sharply during the 
monthe However, weeks of unemployment covered by continued claims continued to decline as 
a result of a number of factors. The strikes did not have any appreciable secondary 
effects on many important segments of the economy--wholesale and retail trade and manufac- 
turing industries, such as textiles, rubber products, furniture, wood products, paper, and 
chemicals, showing increased activity during the monthe Even in some industries directly 
dependent upon coal and basic steel products, such as the nonelectrical and electrical 
machinery industries, accumulation of substantial inventories of coal and steel prior to 
the strikes prevented the disruption of production schedules in most instances. Reflect- 
ing this fact, employment in the machinery industries actually increased in October, 
according to reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Another factor in the decline in 
weeks of unemployment claimed was the shorter work-month. 


Summary of employment security operations, October 1949 
(Continental U. 8.) 


Percentage 
Number 2 Re am Number or mount 


Activity sae Sept. ote Jan.=Oct. Jan.-@ct. 
roses 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Visits to local offices a/ 13,589,700 ~- 0.4 be a ' oon 
New applications. cececece 680,800 711.5 rs 40.6 7,047,600 5,959,000 
Counseling interviewSee..e.. 90,900 #7.5 #¢ 21.9 765 4200 1,066, 300 
Placements —- Totalecececces 1,783,700 -10.7 - 7.8 11,316,400 10,289, 800 

Nonfarmececccccccccccee 415,900 -10.8 amp! 15.4 3,780,300 4,624,800 
Employer Vis8itsSecccccccece 249,700 Zé Se2 f 17-1 2,046,200 2,510,800 
Initial claims b/ssececes 1,348,400 34.3 (c) 13,736,900 (c) 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

ClaimMBcccocccccceccssecs 7,735,400 = Tel £13022 83,899, 300 (c) 
Weekly average 

pDeneficiariesercccesece 1,520,800 -12.5 131.7 1,648,000 822,100 


Benefits PEIGl a cdecntyes o $135 ,129,800 -11.9 4144.8 $1,410, 831,000 $651,553, 300 





a/ Data not comparable with months prior to March 1949 due to change in reporting defi- 
nitione 

b/ Excludes, insofar as possible, intrastate transitional initial claims. 

o/ Comparable data not available. 


rd 


Despite the shorter work-month (about 4.5 percent less work-time than in September), new 
job applications showed a substantial rise in October as a larger volume of persons sought ~ 
local office assistance in obtaining new employment. However, visits to local offices by 
persons seeking job information and other services showed virtually no change from the 

volume in September. The seasonal tapering off of demand for farm workers, particularly 
during the latter part of the month, as harvesting operations neared completion in some 
sections of the country and as unusually heavy rains impeded field work in others, was re- 
flected in a decline in agrioultural referrals and placements. Nonfarm referrals and 
placements also declined during October as a result of (1) a slow-down in hiring activi- 

ties in some industries dependent upon uninterrupted supplies of coal and steel, (2) 

seasonal curtailments in the food processing industry, and (3) a temporary seasonal lull 

in such industries as apparel and shoes. The shorter work-month wes an additional factor 

in the decline of referrals and placements. Contrary to the over-all trend, nonagri- 

cultural referrals and placements of handicapped job seekers increased sharply in October, 

as local office staffs, in connection with the observance of National Employ the 

Physically Handicapped Week, intensified their efforts to find suitable employment for 
handicapped job-seekers. The NEPH Week campaign was also partially responsible for 

October's over-all increase in counseling interviews and visits to employers. 


Visits to local offices virtually seasonal increase each year during October 
unchanged during October while new because of curtailments in such industries 
applications show substantial rise as food processing, construction, shoes, and 


apparel, the rise in October 1949 was rela- 
Despite the fact that October contained one | tively greater than in previous years as 


Less work-day than September, visits to shown belows 

Local offices by persons seeking job infor- 

nation and other services, at 13.6 million, October initial claims 

showed virtually no change from the volume Year Percent increase 

in the preceding month. However, new @ 
ipplications for work increased substan- 1946 417.3 

sially over the September volume, rising 1947 Ai 901 

1-5 percent to 680,800 as a larger volume 1948 # 604 

»f job seekers sought local office assis-= 1949 434.3 


vance in obtaining new employment. 
Xetober's increase in new applications, the | This greater-than-usual October increase in 


‘irst since June, was shared by all groups initial claims was primarily due to the un-= 
n the labor force--veterans, male non- employment resulting from the secondary 
reterans, and womene Veterans filed effects of the coal and steel disputes. 


58,900 new applications during the month, While secondary effects of the disputes were 
‘epresenting roughly 37 percent of all new felt in a majority of the States, in rela- 


‘pplications of mene New job applications tively few States were the effects of size- 
£ handicapped workers increased sharply able proportions. Six States--Connecticut, 
n October (up 19.2 percent to 26,800), Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, and 

eflecting in large measure the effects of Missouri--reported a considerable volume of 


ational Employ the Physically Handicapped lay-offs in the auto industry because of 
eek and the stimulus provided handicapped steel shortages. Other industries which ex- 


ob seekers to register for jobs at local perienced lay-offs largely due to steel 

ffices. shortages were fabricated metals in 9 States 
including such large States as Illinois, 

ew unemployment increases New York, and Pennsylvania; nonelectrical 

harply in October machinery in 11 States; and shipbuilding in 


Louisiana, Maine, and Washingtone 
nitial claims representing new unemploy- 


ent among covered workers rose from Seasonal lay-offs in food processing were 
,004,100 to 1,348,400 during October. widespread, heavy lay-offs in this industry 
nile initial claims show a moderate occurring each year at this time with the 
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termination of the canning season for late 
crops as well as the end of the fishing 
season in certain areas. The apparel and 
shoe industries experienced a considerable 
volume of new lay-offs during October, re- 
flecting a lull between seasons. Alto- 
gether, 13 States reported new lay-offs in 
apparel making, including New York and 
Pennsylvania which together account for 
about half of the total number of apparel 
workers in covered employment. Five 
States--Arkansas, Maine, Missouri, 

New Hampshire, and Virginia<-reported lay= 
offs in the shoe industry. New unemploy- 
ment in the lumber industry occurred in 10 
States, including such large lumber States 
as Oregon and Washington. The causes were 
about evenly divided between lack of de- 
mend and adverse weather conditions. 

North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
indicated some lay-offs in tobacco as the 
current processing season came to an ende 
Other industries in which new lay-offs 
occurred during October were furniture in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 

North Carolina, Oreson, and Virginia; 
electrical machinery and products in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee; paper in Maine, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia; and 
chemicals in Illinois, Maine, and 
Tennesse6e 





Weeks of unemployment claimed 
show seasonal decline 


Weeks of unemployment covered by con- 
tinued claims declined seasonally for the 
second successive month, from 8,323,700 in 
September to 7,733,400 in October. This 
decline reflected a continuation of the 
seasonal upswing in employment in many 
segments of the economy which were not 
affected by the secondary effects of the 
coal and steel strikes. The shorter work 
month and the increased number of 
claimants exhausting benefit, rights, 
particularly in the Statesl/ where all 
claimants' benefit years began last 
April, were additional factors contribut- 
ing to the decrease in weeks of unemploy-= 
ment claimed. 


1/ Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont. 


Benefits and beneficiaries drop to 
lowest levels since February 


As a result of recalls to work in many in- 
dustries and, to a lesser extent, the in- 
creasing number of claimants exhausting 
benefit rights, the average weekly volume 
of beneficiaries dropped from 1,737,400 in 
September to 1,520,800 in October=--the 
lowest weekly average since February. All 
but 5 States--Colorado, Nebraska, Qhio, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming--shared in the 
decline. . 


Reflecting the decline in beneficiaries, 
benefits paid to unemployed workers de- 
clined from $153.5 million in September to 
$135.1 million in October--the smallest 
amount since February, althouth about $80.0 
million above the amount paid in October a 
year agoe The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemployment, however, con- 
tinued to rise for the seventh successive 
month--from $20.75 in September to $20.95 
in October. 


Insured unemployment 


The average weekly volume of all insured un- q 
employment under the State, Veteran, and a 
Railroad systems rose from 2,093,200 in 
September to 2,114,000 in October. The 

over-all increase was entirely due to the 

rise in railroad insured unemployment from 
125,600 to 196,500,-as a result of the re- 
duction of coal transportation by rail be- 

cause of the labor dispute in the coal 

industry. The average weekly volume of in- 
sured unemployment under the servicemen's 
readjustment allowance program declined 

from 82,000 to 61,000 as many unemployed 
veterans left the labor force to re-enter 
schools. State insured unemployment 

dropped for the second successive month, 
averaging 1,885,600 per week in September 

and 1,855,700 per week in October. 


During the week ended October 8, 1949, 53 
percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in 1948 were unem 
ployed. This represented a decline for the 
second successive month--from a high of 6.6 
percent in August. All but 8 States showed 
a decline between September and October. 

In 10 States, including the 6 New England 
States, the decline amounted to a full per=- 
centage pointe In Rhode Island, the 
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unemployment percentage dropped from 12.4 
to 8.3 but was still the highest in the 
Nation. Three other States--California, 
New Hampshire, and New York--had unemploy- 
ment percentages of 7.0 or moree With the 
exception of the 3 Pacific Coast States-- 
California, Oregon, and Washington--all 
States west of the Mississippi River had 
percentages below the national average. 

In Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming, less than one percent of the 
covered workers employed during an average 
month in 1948 were unemployed during the 
week ending October 8. 


State highlights 


California: The 22 percent increase in 
jnitial claims during October was pri- 
marily due to seasonal lay-offs in fish 
canning, fruit and vegetable processing, 
and construction. A large part of the 
lay-offs in construction resulted from a 
shortage of material due to a strike in 
the sand and gravel industry. Relatively 
few claims were attributed to the coal and 
steel disputes. 


Illinois: New unemployment in a variety 
of industries caused initial claims to 
rise about one-fourth over the September 
volumee A considerable number of lay-= 
offs due to a shortage of steel occurred 
in the electrical machinery, machinery, 
metal fabricating, furniture, and trans- 
portation equipment industries. A lack of 
orders accounted for a sizeable number of 
lay-offs in the food processing, leather, 
textile, apparel, paper, and rubber indus- 
tries. The cumulative effect of persons 
exhausting benefit rights, and some re- 
hires in the electrical machinery and 
textile industries contributed to the de- 
cline in weeks of unemployment claimed. 


Michigans Lay-offs because of steel 
shortages in the auto, auto supply, 
foundry, and refrigerator industries were 
primarily responsible for the 94 percent 
increase in initial claims during October. 


New Yorks Steel shortage lay-offs in such 
industries as metal fabricating and 
machinery, as well as temporary seasonal 
lay-offs in textiles and apparel, con- 
tributed to the 38 percent increase in 
initial claims during October. Other 


industries experiencing new lay-offs during 
the month were leather, scientific and 
photographic instruments, iron ore mining, 
and transportation. 


Pennsylvania: The labor disputes in 
aluminum, coal, and steel, which resulted 

in lay-offs in a variety of industries such 
as metal fabricating, firebrick, transporta- 
tion equipment, electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, and trade, accounted for a large 
part of the rise in initial claims. Tem 
porary lay-offs in textiles and apparel also 
contributed to the initial claims load. 


Total referrals and place- 
ments decline in October 


Reflecting a decrease in both farm and non- 
farm referral and placement activity, total 
referrals and placements fell 8.6 percent 
and 10.7 percent respectively below Septem- 
ber volumes. Altogether, 2,143,300 
referrals and 1,783,700 placements of job- 
seekers were made by local employment 
security offices during the month. 
October’s decline in the total volums of re- 
ferrals and placements was attributable to 
(1) seasonal factors, (2) the shorter work- 
month, and (3) the secondary effects of 
labor disputes on some segments of the non-= 
agricultural economy. 


Farm referrals and place- 


ments down seasonally 


The seasonal tapering off of demand for farm 
workers particularly during the latter part 
of the month, as harvesting operations 
neared completion in some sections of the 
country and as unusually heavy rains impeded 
field work in others, was reflected in a de- 
cline in agricultural referrals and place- 
mentse Referrals fell 9.2 percent below the 
September volume to 1,429,500 while place- 
ments in farm jobs decreased 10.6 percent to 
1,367,800. Altogether, 29 States, as com 
pared with 19 in the preceding month, re- 
ported farm placement declines in October. 
The largest declines in volume occurred in 
Mississippi (116,500), Arkansas (84,300), 
New York (27,900), Colorado (20,900), and 
Georgia (16,800). Cotton crop activities 
accounted for the bulk of the decreases in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Georgia, while 
the decreases in Colorado and New York re- 
flected primarily reductions in vegetable 








orop harvesting activities. 


Despite the over-all decline in farm place= 
ments, 20 States reported increases in 
October. The largest increases occurred in 
Oklahoma (41,400), Missouri (35,500), 
Tennessee (32,600), California (17,200), 
New Mexico (10,600), and Idaho (10,200). 
Increased placement activity on cotton 
farms was responsible for the bulk of the 
increases in Missouri, Tennessee, and 

New Mexico. (Oklahoma's increase--the 
largest in the Nation--reflected increased 
placement activity with both cotton farms 
and vegetable farms, while virtually all 

of Idaho's gains resulted from increased 
demands for workers on vegetable farms. 


The relative distribution of placements 
among major crop activities in October 
showed little variation from the pattern 
in the preceding monthe Although the 
volume of placements on cotton farms de- 
clined 8 percent from the September level 
to 1,019,400, cotton farms accounted for a 
slightly increased proportion of total 
farm placements in October (from 73 percent 
of the total voluwne in September to 
approximately 75 percent in October ). 
Placements on vegetable farms declined 6 
percent between September and October to 
2.3,800, but vegetable crop activities also 
accounted for a slightly larger proportion 
of farm placements during the month (from 
15 percent of the total in September to 16 
percent in October). The proportion of- 
placements on fruit and tree-nut farms re- 
flected a decline of 2 percentage points-- 
from 7 percent of the total in September 
to 5 percent in October--while general 
farms accounted for approximately the same 
proportion of farm placements in October as 
in the previous month ($ percent of the 
total ). 


Nonfarm referrals and 


Pp acements show decrease 


Nonfarm referrals and placements declined 
during October primarily as a result of (1) 
seasonal curtailments in food processing 
and between-seasons lulls in apparel and 
shoes, (2) coal and steel shortages which 
limited employment opportunities in some 
segments of the nonagricultural economy 
(transportation equipment, automotive 


industry, metal fabricating), and (3) the 
shorter work=-monthe Referrals, at 713,800, 
reflected a loss of 7.5 percent from the 
September volume, while nonfarm placements 
showed a 10.8 percent decline to 415,900. 
Altogether, 40 States reported a reduction 
in nonfarm placements during October. 


All groups within the labor force (veterans, 
male nonveterans, and women) participated in 
October's over-all decrease in nonfarm 
placements, with women showing the largest 
relative decline--down approximately 13 per- 
cent to 166,700. Placements of male non-~ 
veterans showed the next largest drop, de- 
clining 9-7 percent to 143,400, whila 
veterans, with a decrease of 8.8 percent, 
accounted for 105,800 nonfarm placements 
during the month. As has been the case thus 
far during 1949, veterans in October con- 
tinued to account for more than two-fifths 
of all nonfarm placements of mene 


Reflecting in large measure the specialized 
and intensified job promotional efforts of 
local office staffs in behalf of the handi- 
capped prior to and during Mtional Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, handicapped 
job applicants showed very sharp gains in 
nonfarm referrals and placements during the 
monthe Referrals of handicapped workers in- 
creased 36 percent to 35,000, while place- 
ments rose 36.7 percent to 21,100--the 
largest monthly volumes since October 1948. 
Among the handicapped applicants, women as a 
group showed the largest relative gain in 
placements during the month=-up 45.2 percent 
to 2,800. Handicapped male nonveterans 
ranked second with an increase of 39.3 per- 
cent to 7,900. Placements of disabled 
veterans, at 10,500 in October, represented 
& gain of 32.8 percent over the September 
volume. Following thse pattern of preceding 
months, disabled veterans accounted for 
nearly three-fifths of all nonfarm place- 
ments of” handicapped male job-seekers. The 
volume of handicapped veterans! active ap- 
plications on file with local employment 
security offices in October continued the 
decline that began in July, decreasing 3.5 
percent to 67,600. These represented the 
smallest number of such applications on 

file since November 1948. 





All major nonagricultural industry 
groups except construction experience 


placement declines 


During October, all major industry groups 
except construction experienced declines in 
nonfarm placementse Reflecting the effects 
of substantial seasonal reductions in food 
processing, between-seasons hiring lulls in 
the apparel and shoe industries, and cur- 
tailments due to coal and steel shortages 
in such other manufacturing industries as 
transportation equipment and metal fabri- 
cating, placements in manufacturing showed 
the largest relative declines during the 
month, falling 20.8 percent to 120,400. 
Placements of job applicants in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utilities showed the next largest relative 
loss during the month, declining 19.8 per- 
cent from the September volume to 15,800. 
Local offices made 7,200 placements of job 
applicants in government--9.4 percent fewer 
than the number in the previous month. 
Other industry groups showing losses in 
nonfarm placements during October were 
wholesale and retail trade with a 5.9 per- 
cent decrease to 85,900, closely followed 
by the service group which experienced a 
loss of 5.8 percent to 122,700. Place- 
ments in the construction group at 55,600, 
showed virtually no change from the volume 
in September. The relative distribution of 
nonfarm placements among major industry 
groups showed the following changes between 
September and Octobers 


Percent of total 


Major industry group October September 
Constructionecescccceces 13.4 11.9 
Manufacturinge cececcoce 28.9 3226 
ransportetion,, 

communication and 

public WolLlabl obetelale 5e8 4.2 
Wholesale and retail 

GEL Gleleisie ale lataietetalatntetete Beth 19.6 
Service = tothlecsssess 29.5 2709 

DOME S'UL0 6.0 0.00 060s 6 seis 19.0 18.2 
Governmentecccccccecccece ay, cy i 


. Nonfarm placements decline in 


all major occupational groups 


All major occupational groups showed non- 
farm placement declines during October. 
The largest relative decrease occurred 





among unskilled workers--down 15.9 percent 
to 168,100. Placements of professional and 
managerial job-seekers showed the next 
largest relative decrease during the month, 
with a reduction of 14 percent to 4,400, 
Service workers accounted for some 116,500 
nonfarm placements in October=--8.9 percent 
fewer than in September. Semi-skilled and 
skilled workers showed moderate declines in 
nonfarm placements, with the semi-skilled 
group accounting for 54,100 placements dur- 
ing the month (6.5 percent fewer than in 
September) and the skilied group accounting 
for 25,100 placements, or 4.5 percent fewer 
than the number in the previous monthe 
Workers in the clerical and sales category 
experienced the smallest relative loss in 
nonfarm placements during October--down 3.3 
percent to 47,700. 


Between September and October, the largest 
change in the relative distribution of non- 
farm placements among major occupational 
groups occurred within the unskilled 
category: 


Percent of total 
Occupational group October September 
Professional and 
MANA ZOVial ecseccvece 1 
Clerical and sales... Wha A 
Serviceecreccceccccces 28 
Skilledscceocvecevceses 6 
Semieskilledeccececcse Po 
Unskilled and other... 40 


Counseling interviews 
continue to gain 


Approximately 90,900 employment counseling 
interviews, of which nearly three-fifths 
(53,600) were initial or first-time inter- 
views, were held with job applicants during 
October--7.5 percent more than the number 
in September and representing the largest 
monthly total thus far this year. The rise 
in counseling interviews during October re- 
flected continuing local office expansi on 
of counseling activities with applicants 
requiring such services, particularly those 
with physicel handicaps. Altogether, 37 
States, as compared with 32 States in Sep- 
tember, reported increases in the total 
volume of counseling interviews during the 
month. All groups within the labor force 
(veterans, male nonveterans, and women) 
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participated in the over-all increase with 
women and male nonveterans experiencing 
Similar gains--up 7.7 percent from the pre- 
ceding month to 22,300 and 35,300 inter- 
views respectively. Total counseling in- 
terviews with veterans increased 7.3 per-= 
cent during October to 33,400--highest 
volume since ‘arches 


Counseling interviews with handicapped ap- 
Plicants rose sharply in October as local 
offices implemented the objectives of Ni#PH 
Week through intensification and expansion 
of their employment counseling program for 
handicapped job-seekers. Some 15,800 
initial counseling interviews with handi- 
capped applicants were held during the 
month, representing a 16.9 percent gain 
over the September volume and constituting 
the highest monthly total thus far in 1949. 
Disabled veterans, with 6,700 interviews in 
October (15 percent more than the number in 
September), continued to account for two- 
fifths of all initial counseling interviews 
with handicapped job applicants. 


Visits to employers show increase 
for third consecutive month 





Despite the shorter work-month, visits to 
employers by local office staffs continued 
to increase in October, rising 3.2 percent 
to 249,750--the largest monthly volume 
Since June 1948. October's net increase 
reflected a 5.2 percent gain in visits to 
nonfarm employers which more than offset a 
2e4 percent decline in visits to farm em 
ployerse The increase in visits to nonag- 
ricultural employers was attributable in 
large measure to the impact of the NEPH 
Week campaign, as local office staffs in- 
tensified their job promotional activities 
in behalf of handicapped job-seekers. Ap- 
proximately 186,450 or 3 out of every 4 
visits in October were made to nonfarm em 
ployers, while farm employers accounted for 
63,300 visits during the month. October's 
visits were made to 206,400 different em 
ployers (3.6 percent more than the number 
in September), of whom 163,200 were nonfarm 
employers. These represented 79 percent of 
the total number of different employers 
visited. 








PRELIMINARY CLAIMS DATA 
November 1949 


Data for the 5 weeks ending December 3 in- 
dicate a substantial over-all rise in ini- 
tial claims and weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued claims between October 
and November. ‘eekly data are as follows: 


Week Initial Weeks of 
ended claims unempl oyme nt 
October 8 309,100 1,768,000 
15 282,100 1,711,300 
22 326,900 1,923,000 
29 330,500 1,880,400 
November 5 360,600 1,930,200 
12 327,500 1,746,200 
19 362,500 25217,400 
26 328,000 1,974,500 
December 3 417,800 2,351,700 
Weekly 
averages 1/ 
October 312,200 1,820,700 
November 359,500 2,040,000 


The trend in weeks of unemployment claimed 
during October and Novenber was obscured 
by the effects of the Columbus Day, Armis- 
tice Day, and Thanksgiving holidays which 
resulted in claims being postponed from one 
week to the next. However, an upward trend 
becomes clearly evident when the totals for 
each holiday week and subsequent weeks are 
averaged as indicated below: 


Week Weeks of 
ending unemployment 
October 8 1,768,000 
October 15 and 22 1,817,200 
(Columbus Day) 
October 29 1,880,400 
November 5 1,930,200 
November 12 and 19 1,981,800 
(Armistice Day) 
November 26 and 
December 3 2,153,100 
(Thanks giving ) 


1/ October weekly average covers weeks end=_ 


ing October 8 through October 29; Novem- 
ber weekly average covers weeks ending 
November 5 through December 3. 


A variety of factors contributed to the in- 
crease in the claim load during November. 
Lay-offs in food processing marked the end 
of the canning season for late fruit and 
vegetable crops. The onset of adverse 
weather in an increasing number of aroas, 
affecting such outdoor activities as lun 
bering and construction, also contributed 
to the claim load. A considerable volume 
of lay-offs in the apparel industry 
occurred during the month, particularly in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the two leading 
apparel-making States. The end of the fall 
tobacco processing season accounted for a 
considerable volume of claims in a nunber 
of States, particularly in North Carolina 
which in an average month accounts for 
about a fourth of all tobacco workers in 
covered employment. 


Steel shortages resulting from the dispute 
in the steel industry were responsible for 
& significant volume of new and continuing 
unemployment throughout November, even 
though the dispute was settled in the early 
part of the month. VWhile the over-all 
volumes of initial claims end weeks of unem- 
ployment attributed to the secondary 
effects of the steel strike tapered off 
during the latter half of the month, a con- 
Siderable.volume of unemployment because of 
steel shortages, especially in the auto in- 
dustry, was reported at the end of November. 
This was due to the fact that the flow of 
steel to industries dependent upon steel 
for continuous operation, had not reached 
normal volumes by the end of the month. 


During the week ended November 12, 1949, 
6.1 percent of the covered workers employed 
during an average month in 1948 were unem 
ployed. This was higher than the unemploy~ 
ment percentages during the comparable 
weeks in the preceding two months (5.3 per- 
cent in October and 5-9 percent in Septem 
ber), but was below the unemployment 
percentage in August (6.6 peroent during 
the week ending August 13, 1949). Alto- 
gether, 35 States had higher unemployment 
percentages in Novembsr than in October. 

In 14 of these States, the increase 
amounted to a full percentage point or 
moree Maine showed the largest increase-- 
up 4.2 percentage points to an unemployment 
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percentage of 10.0, the hignest in the 
Nation. New Hampshire had the second 
highest percentage in the Nation--9.5-- 
while the State of iwashington was third 
with an unemployment percentage of 9.2. 

In 7 States--the District of Columbia, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wyoming--less than 2 percent of 
the covered workers employed during an 
average month in 1948 were unemployed dur- 
ing the week ending November 12, 1949. 


Reconversion unemployment 


benefits for seamen 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage cred- 


its received from State agencies by the 
Bureau of Qld Age and Survivors' Insurance 
fell from 970 in the 4 weeks ended October 
29 to 696 in the 4 weeks ended November 26, 
or 28 percent. Part of this decline is due 
to two short weeks in November--thoses in 
Which lection Day, Armistice Day, and 
Thanksgiving Day occurred. Most of the de- 
cline was attributable to a decrease of 52 
percent in requests received from New Yorke 
Requests from Washington, however, in- 
creased 35 percente As a result of these 
opposite movements, New York accounted for 
45 percent of all requests received during 
the 4 weeks ended November 26 and 
Washington, for 23 percent. 


Requests for transcripts of WSA wage credits received from selected States 
August 29 to November 26, 1949 


Total number received 


Aug. 29- Oct. 3S 

Oot. 1 Octe 29 

(5 weeks (4 weeks ) 
United States 1,459 970 
California 47 13 
Massachusetts 70 26 
New York Ges Ye 647 


Washington 59 119 





Average weekly number received 


Oct. 31 
Nove 26 Auge 29- Oct. 3- = Oct. S1- 
(4 weeks ) ve i Oot. 29 Nove 26 
696 292 243 174 
se 9 3 8 
313 244 162 78 
161 12 30 41 


SUMMARIES OF QUARTERLY REPORTS 





DISQUALIFICATIONS 
July-September 1949 


New bases for evaluation 


It has been apparent for some time to users 
of data on disqualifications that the forme 
base for purposes of analysis, "new claims 
disposed of with sufficient wage credits," 
was greatly affected at the beginning of 
benefit years by the heavy influx of new 
claims in those States with wiform benefit 
years. With a relatively stable trend of 
disqualifications, the ratio of total dis- 
qualifications to new claims disposed of 
with sufficient wage credits showed marked 
fluctuations which reflected trends in the 
claim load rather than trends in the volume 
of disqualifications. In an attempt to 
obtain a more reliable base, "spells of un- 
employment" was selected because it appear- 
ed to provide a ratio which would be rela~ 
tively more stable than new claims disposed 
of with sufficient wage credits. It is 
calculated by adding weeks of unemployment 
claimed during the first week in the 
quarter and initial claims filed during the 
quarter. In this analysis, "spells of un- 
employment" is used for evaluating volumes 
and trends in total disqualifications and 
disqualifications for the issues of able 
and available, suitable work, and other. 
However, the issues of voluntary quit and 
misconduct usually arise at the beginning 
of benefit periods; therefore volumes and 
trends of these issues are evaluated 
against the base of initial claims of 
insured claimants. The use of these two 
bases reflects an attempt to measure the 
extent to which claims are disqualified in 
terms of the number of claims exposed to 
disqualification. Admittedly, the measure- 
ment is not precise but it is believed to 
be an improvement over the former procedure 


Total disqualifications 


Nearly 380,000 persons were disqualified 
from receiving wmemployment insurance 
benefits during the third quarter of 1949, 


120.4 percent over the previous quartere 
Disqualifications increased despite a drop 
in claim leads. The ratio of disquali- 
fications to spells of unemployment in the 
July-September quarter was 6.6 percent com- 
pared with 5.0 percent in the second quarter 
and 4.9 percent in the first quarter of the 
year. Two factors contributed to this 
increased rate: (1) the lower claim loads 
made more time available for consideration 
of possible circumstances leading to dis— 
qualification, and (2) more favorable 
economic conditions made it possible to 
administer the work test more frequently. 
Increases in volumes of disqualifications 
over the previous quarter were quite 
general occurring in 38 States, with large 
increases in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 
District of Columbia had the highest 
ratio of disqualifications to spells of 
unemployment, 14.8 percent, closely 
followed by Iowa with 14.6 percent. 
Eleven States had ratios exceeding 10 per- 
cent——the District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. At the other 
extreme the ratio was less than 3 percent 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Hawaii. 


The 


The able and available issue 


Able and available for work continued to 
be the most important disqualification 
issue. In the third quarter, 173,660 
disqualifications were rendered on this 
issue, an increase of 22 percent over the 
previous quarter and nearly 46 percent of 
the total disqualifications made during 
the quarter. The ratio of disqualifica~- 
tions for this issue to total spells of 
unemployment was 3.0 percent compared with 
23 percent in the previous quarter. 








This fairly general increase in the able 
and availability disqualification ratio was 
due, in part, to the close relationship 
between availability determinations and 
work refusals. In a period of declining 
claim loads more jobs are offered to 
claimants and more opportunities to make 
refusals of work occur. On the other hand, 
high claim loads with short-time lay-offs 
raise this issue less frequently than when 
claimants have been unemployed for longer 
periods of time. 


In Illinois the able and available ratio 
was 8.4 percent of the spells, in Kansas 
7.6 percent, and in Arkansas 5.9 percent. 
On the other hand, the ratio was less than 
1 percent of the spells of unemployment in 
Massacmisetts, Vermont, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Florida, and Colorado. 


Decisions on the issue of able and avail- 
able increased materially in 5 States—in 
New Jersey up 81 percent, New York 60 per- 
cent, Washington 45 percent, Dllinois 20 
percent, and California 18 percent over the 
previous quarter. 


Voluntary quit disqualifications 


The issue of voluntary quit continued to be 
second in importance among the reasons for 
disqualification. In the July-September 
period, there were 117,700 disqualification 
for voluntary quit—31 percent of the 
quarter's total. For the country as a- 
whole, the ratio of decisions on this issue 
to initial claims of insured claimants was 
3.7 percent in July-September compared with 
2-1 percent in the previous quarter. In 5 
States, this ratio was 10 percent or more— 
Minnesota, Alabama, Iowa, Texas, and 
Colorado—-but in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Oklahema, and Nevada it was less 
than 2 percent. California led the Nation 
in total volume with 15,700 disqualifica- 
tions for voluntary quit followed by 

New York with 11,200, and Pennsylvania and 
Michigan with slightly over 9,000 each. 


Suitable work disqualifications 


The total volume of suitable work disquali- 
fications remained practically unchanged— 


25,352 during July-September compared with | 


25,520 during April-June. However, the 
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total number of disqualifications for this 
issue is small when compared with the total 
spells of unemployment giving a ratio of 
0.4 percent. 


In 3 States, the ratio amounted to approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the total spells of 
unemployment——-the District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, and Montana. In these 
States, the ratio is 7.5 times as high as 
the national average. At the other extreme, 
a ratio of less than 0.1 percent of the 
spells of wmemployment occurred in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Arizona, and 
Washington. 


Misconduct 


For the Nation as a whole the ratio of 
disqualifications for misconduct was 1.2 
percent of the initial claims of insured 
claimants during the July-September period. 
The total volume, 38,600, when compared 
with 32,800 misconduct disqualifications 

in the previous quarter, showed an increase 
of nearly 18 percent. Disqualification 
ratios for misconduct were more than triple 
the national average in the District of 
Columbia, Iowa, and South Carolina and more 
than double the national average in 
Delaware, Minnesota, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Louisiana, and New Mexico. They 
were half or less than half the national 
average in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

New Jersey, Oklahoma, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Alaska. 


Other disquslifications 


This item is difficult to analyze because 
it contains a number of different types of 
disqualifications. Included are disquali- 
fications for personal reasons, disquali- 
fications for return to school, disquali- 
fications for pregnancy, etc. For the 
country, the ratio of disqualifications 
for this issue was 0.4 percent of the 
spells of wnemployment during July- 
September. In some States, however, this 
ratio was considerably larger: Alabama 
2.6 percent, Ohio 2.5 percent, Utah 1.5 
percent, Illinois 1.4 percent, 
Oklahoma 1.2 percent. Sixteen States 
reported no disqualifications under this 
issue for the July-September period. 
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Appendix table A~7.--Nonagrieultural placements by State, Octeder 1949 
pata corrected to November 22, 19497 





















Industry division Short-t ime 
Region and State 2 
Percentage Percentage 
change from 3, change from 
Sept. 194 Sept. 1% 
Continental Us. B....-.06 ~8.6\ 
Region I: 
Commecticut...cccccsce -10.1 
MBLNC. cecccecceccccece -9.2 
Massachusetts.. eee +28.7 
New Hampshire.sseoeees — 
Rhode Island....sssee +2.8 
Vermont.ccccecccccsses 
Region IT: are 
Delaware.scscccesecccce +42.6 
Now Jerseyecsesseccees 20.0 
New YorK.esesssevccees ~%,.0 
Pennsylvania....scssce ~19.2 
Region III: 
District of Columbia.. -2.3 
Maryland.ccccccccsccce 33,3 
North Carolinges..coss +1026 
ViArginiaesscccccsccces +1161 
West Virginia..ssscooe -14.6 
Region IV: 
Ken tucky.ccecccesesses =-7,.2 
Mich igan...ccscsss 8 
MLO cccccccccescccccce -1,5 
Region V: 
T1linoisseccosscssccecs +19.5 
Indiana.... -18,9 
Minnesota. . 7.4 
Wisconsinecscccscccecs 4.0 
Region VI: 
Mladame..scesccccccces +8.4 
Tlorida...cscccccccves 284 +15.9 
GeO Bibcccoceccecssses 360 *1.? 
Mississippl.cccoscseses 326 *31.9 
South Carolinaesscccece 07 *51.9 
TORNOS SCO... ee eeeseves 323 ~-2.2 
Region VII: 
TOWRA. cccccscscccsesess 119 tot 
Kansas..e+ess 65 655 9.0 
Missouri .cccseccsceccs 7,628 420 bs 6.5 
Nevdrasktcscccssoccsece 4,500 1,426 -3.1 
North Dakota, eovsccees 2,833 1,009 *2L.0 
South Dakota. .sccccees 2,489 491 +7.7 
Region VIII: 
ATEED EES sco ceeesccoeee 7,289 1,41. +10.8 
Loul siantsccecsesesece 6,900 +1022 
Now Mexic0s.cocscseces 4,131 5.2 
OkLahomas seccccosccecs 12,327 -9,8 
TOXAS. sescccsccsecsees 41,078 +1506 
Region It: 
COlOTadOscerccscecsece 5,326 ~22.5 
Tdaho.ccccccccccccccce 2,775 ~S2.6 
Montene... -cocscccscce 2,372 04 
Utah sees 1,957 34,5 
mpabisesncsaktcdscccae +8.5 
Region I: 
ATL ZONE cosccccesccercs 7.5 
Californiassccccccccces «24.1 
Heovada.ceoss os +10.6 
Oregon. cece oe 32.2 
Waa ingtomecccocccccece ~235.9 
Terri taries.ccccccccccce =8508 
30.1 
*29e1 
—_ 


Puerto Rid. scccsvccce 





ay Exoludes Connecticut, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Colorado and Mimesota. Percentages tased on comparable data. 

2/ Ineludes forestry and fidhing; mining; trenspartation, commumication and other public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; government; and 
establishments not elsewhere slessificd. 

3/ Computed only for States reporting 50 or more mnegricultural placements of nomrhites in of ther period. 

¥ Computed only for States reporting 50 or mare chort~time mnagricultural placememts in either period, 

S/ Date not reported. 

6/ Decrease of less than 0.06 percent. 


Ue Be Department of Labor 
Bureau of Exployment Security - USES 
Office of Reparts and Analysis 

‘ (uaa) 


Appendix table B-1.—Employment covered under State unemployment insurance laws ]/, by State, March 1948-March 1949 2/ 
[Zn thousands; corrected to December 6, 1949/ 


Region 


rt. 
and 
State rascn | aeetn | tar June July September November | December | January March 


Total, 51 States......... D 


Region I: 
Connecticut........... Ea 
Maine >, deca ncatcercewet Gi 
Massachusetts......... 
New Hampshire......... 119 
Rhode Island.......... aq 
WOTrmOnG 5a os02 cue teaien 57 
Region II: 
Delaware.....cccecee és _ 
New Jersey 3/....-...- ers 
Now York. s.sccccccssws 7 
Pennsylvania.......... 3,012 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col..s.-s0cs i 216 
Maryland < »,c1ccciees ve roe 
North Carolina..... eee 
Virginiaecssosee ree. 480 
West Virginia......... 382 
Region IV; 
Kentucky... cess ce ccces . ne 
Michigan. ..-.scccccccce ’ 
Ohio. .secs. ececvccvece (2/ ) 
Region V 
TWiteoigsee messes «ames 2 
Indiana. ows is ss coves & 
Minnesota... .csecceces 512 
Wisconsin. .......--+0- 708 
Region VI: 
A ObGRR Sea g cen its ances 406 
Fiovidatsiese-saacts be 410 
GOOrElare ss scscciscties ° 505 
Mississippi........... 17 
South Carolina........ 
329 
235 
1H2 
156 
ug 
208 
Eb 
1,18 
187 
82 
92 
11g 
50 
1 
Gp 
2 
491 
15 
91 





1/ Workers in covered employment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of each month, See page 5 of 
the Supplement to the August 1949 Activities for differences in coverage provisions of State laws. 

2/ Data for + States not reported. Independently derived 5l-State totals are: January 1949, 32,100; February 31,800; March 31,700; April 31,600; May 
31, 300; June 31,400; July 31,200; august 31,700; September 32,000; and October 71, 300. 

3/ i9h8 data estimated. 
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Appendix table D-3.--Average weekly payment for total unemployment, and selected data on new insured claimants, 
and claimants who exhausted benefit rights, July-September 1949 


[Pata corrected to November 15, 19497 








c 
mouttawived al rt 2/ ea hr saeeetes 
Region Percent eligible 
ars bas een vera nents for maximum basic Average number 
a weekly benefit of weeks of 


weekly benefit 


amount and benefits draw 


Baxinmun duration 


amount eks 
aay | | —| toe |asese| wos | ws [Yes | Meow) wane 


Region I: 








Connecticut 3/... --- --- --- 
Maine U...... er _ ul 19.9 
Massachusetts.... 0 2s 15.3 
New Hampshire U.. 28.2 28. 23.0 
Rhode Island..... 67.8 1 3 
Vermont U........ 34.9 20.0 
Region II; 
Delaware...... bee 25.8 15.2 
New Jersey...... : 81.1 20.9 
New York U 3/.... ~-—- -— 
Pennsylvania..... 62.0 19.2 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col..... 49.7 18.9 
Maryland........ 47.3 ti. 
North Carolina U. me 16.6 
WAIPEiINIR, 6» sc. 00s 54. 12.5 
West Virginia U. 26.8 20.2 
Region IV: 
Kentucky U....... 3 22.0 
Michigan 3/...... --- 
2 ee --- 
Region V: 
BUTINOL ws es wae o's - 2 22.3 14.5 
Indiana...... sae 82.1 18.1 15.0 
Minnesota........ 23.4 21.8 ea 
Wisconsin....... ‘ (¥/) (4/) (4/ 
Region VI: 
Alabama........ as 54.4 18.7 18.0 
Florida...... eae 72.0 oo" 14,2 12.9 
Georgia U........ 47.2 ic 16.0 15.7 
Mississippi U.... 2-7 bt 16.0 16.0 
South Carolina U. 0 18.0 18.0 
Tennessee U...... 44,7 4, 20.0 20.0 
20 pp-2 16.7 15.2 
20 8 17.3 15.9 
20 62.2 18.7 17.8 
; 20 67.7 16,8 15.9 
North Dakota U... 20 59.8 20.0 20.0 
South Dakota..... 20 50.4 15.3 13.5 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas......... 16 33.1 15.4 12.1 
Louisiana... 20 57.8 17.7 ae 
New Mexico.. 20 Hos 19.4 18. 
Oklahoma......... 22 7.4 17.5 14.9 
Se en 18 62.0 14.2 12.5 
Region IX; 
Colorado........ > 20 6.7 y 16.3 
Idaho...... ee 20 66.3 7 13.7 
Montana U....... > 72.0 0 18,0 
ee oro 4 ATek 
WYOMING. ccccescce 76.9 a. 11.8 
Region X: 
Arizona U 3/..... 20.99 --- -~ 
California...... - 22.76 62.4 94° 
Nevada......+0. ee 22.25 64.9 17. 
Cresent pccaieus > «os 20.43 33.7 12.6 
Washington...... ; 20.89 53.5 21,6 
Territories: 
Al agi. ccs o.<:° 23.47 86.1 13.7 
Hawaii U........ - 21.88 59.4 20.0 





U = Uniform duration. 


1/ Includes dependents' allowances for Alaska, Arizona, Connectiat, District of Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, 
and Ohio. In the District of Columbia the maximum benefit amount is $20 with or without dependents; while in Massaclusetts the maximum including 
dependents' allowances is not to exceed the average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base period, 

2/ New insured claimants are claimants who have established their benefit rights during the quarter. 

3/ Excludes Arizona, Connecticut, Michigan, New York and Ohio for all data except for legal provisions on weekly benefit amount and duration and 
average weekly payment for total unemployment; data not received. Exhaustions cannot occur in New York during this quarter. 

4/ Excludes Wisconsin; comparable data not received. See footnote 3, 

5/ Amended maximum weekly benefit amount and/or maximum duration became effective during July-September quarter. 
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Table D3a.--Insured claimants, beneficiaries, exhaustions, and average number of weeks of benefits drawn, 
by State, 35 States 1/, Claimants with benefit years ended, July-September, 1949. 


[Data corrected to November 15, 19497 









Beneficiaries Average Number 









































































































































Insured of weeks of 
deine! Claimants 2/ oat! Percent of | Percent of psa ne 
Insure Insured Benefi-~ 
mare Claimants 2/ Claimnts 2/| ciaries | Penefieiaries 

Total ...ccccccccorcccesssce 527,671 12.6 
Individual Benefit-year.... 380 , 932 13.2 
Uniform Benefit—year.ecccoce 146,739 11.3 
Region ITI: 

DOlLAWAT Coeccecccecccsecce 1,216 Lae 

New JOrseyYececcccceccecses 47,223 12.3 

Perm SY1V MiBescccccesceccos 53,976 13.3 
Region III: 

District of Columbidecece 2,518 14.3 

North Carolinas scocececee 19,621 10.8 

West Virginia ceccceccecee 9,969 10.3 
Region IV: 

Kentuckyeccocccscccecccces 7,392 15.8 
Region V: 

Indianmecocccccccccccccce 21,809 16,761 1063: 

Minnesota.c..cecccccccces 5,197 3,769 12.8 
Region VI: 

Alabamaiccccccccccces eeoee 15,33 epee 13.6 

Flor idd@eccccccseceseccece 17,277 15,727 10.8 

Goorgidececcccsccccsesses 12,073 9,137 12.2 

Mississippleccecccccccose 5,304 4,505 11.6 

South Carolinadeccccesccee 9,509 7,843 12.8 

TOIM CSS EC coos coceceesccos 20,209 16,713 14.3 
Region VII: 

TOWacccveccccccsveseseses 3,423 2,273 1.7 

KenSaSeccccccccccescccecee 3,066 2,557 Liss 

MIS BOurtLeccescccccccsvese 21,369 14,531 11.8 

Nevraskdeccccccccccevecce 1,344 925 10.5 

North Dakotaccocccccccces 94 40 16.8 

South Dakotas soccccecccce 139 103 10.4 
Region VIII: 

ATKANSAaScecccccccccccsecee 6,952 6,366 9.6 

Louisiamiiccccccecesescces 9,317 6,047 13.1 

New Mexicdsccccccccccccce 756 560 10.7 

Oklah ome o eeeeseoeesr eres 5,071 3,992 12.9 

TOD Secccccscccccccscccce 10,567 7,334 10.1 
Region IX: 

*Tdahoeee.. eeoeeeesseeoeeee 12,742 11,215 10.4 

Mont anGececccccccccccccece 610 378 13.2 
WILE selec cease scae eeeeeeeee 20,281 LT ork 9.9 

WyOminZeccecccccccsccccces 289 209 9.6 
Region X: 

Californisecccocccccccscce 118,212 102,812 15.6 

Nevadae eee Coes eoeeree ee eee 1,099 906 12.5 
Washing tonecee eeerce esses 132,681 118,153 u.5 
Territories: 

ALOGKA cia civle'clecic oalele aie eiaieve 946 727 13.4 

Haweilececseosssresccescce 2,963 2,684 12.0 


* Represents uniform berefit year States. 

1/ Excluies Colorado, Illimis, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Virginia, vhere uniform benefit years do not end in this quarter; also excludes Arimna, Comecticut, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin for which no data were received. 

2/ States may exclude an indeterminate number of claimants previously determined to be not insured but found insured on 
redetermination. 
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Table D3b.—Insured claimants, beneficiaries, exhaurstions and average number of weeks of 
benefits drawn by State, 32 States 1/, claimants with bmefit 
years ending October-December 1949 as of September 30, 1949. 


[Corrected to November 15, 19497 


Bensficiaries Exhaustions 
Average Number 











Region of weeks 
aa Percent of Percent of Percent of of benefits 
= Insured Insured benefi- drawn by 

Cleimants 2/ Cleiments 2/ aiavien beneficiaries 


Total .cecceccccccccceccce 


Region ITI: 


Delawareescceccercccece 1,955 
New JersOYececccceseocs 72,303 
Pemnsylvanidercccceserce 109,302 


Region III: 
District of Columbia... 
North Carolingececcccccce 
West Virginiaccecccccoce 


Region IV: 
Kem tuckyecscccccccccccce 


Region V: 
Indiandc.cccccccccscces 
Mimn6SOtheccccccccscoce 


Region VI: 
Aladamas oc cccccccscccce 


FLOridde cc cccccccccccce 10,034 
GOOTZ1ibs oc cevcsercccces 15,828 
MissiSsSipoleccoces ce ese 6,833 
South Carolinas secccsee 10,620 


TOM CSSCC es cccces cesses 


Region VII: 


TOWke ccccccccccececcece 


KanSeSeccccecccccccccse 5,473 
MisSOur Lccccccsccccccce 31,444 
Nebraskae.ccccccvcccces 3,113 
North Dakota@esccecc.scoce 877 


South Dakotacccocccocce 


Region VIII: 
ATKANSASs cocccccecsccce 
Louisiandscece.ccccscevee 
New Mexicodeccecccoccece 
OkLahomAs secccscccvcves 

“ TOXASs coccccseccccscves 

Region IX: 
MONTANA s cocccerersovece 
WyYOMINGe cccccccccovcees 


Region X: 
Californias cvesccecesee 
Nevadaececcccccceccvcsess 


Terri tories: 
AlaskGe ccccccccccccoses 
Haweilececcccccccccccoe 







































3,806 
30,749 
15,284 


15,101 






34,461 
13,343 






15,511 


37,770 






6,922 


880 






21,269 
11,323 


ny Excludes Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hanpshire, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Washington, where uniform benefit years do mt end in this quarter. Utah changed to individual benefit year 
effective July 3, 1949, therefore its next benefit year ending date is July 1, 1950. Also excludes Arizona, Comecticut, 
Michigen, Ohio, and Wisconsin, for which no data were recei vede 


2/ States may exclude an imieterminate number of claimants previously determined to be not insured but found insured on re- 
determination. 


Table D3c.--Insured claimants, beneficiaries, exhaustions and average number of 
weeks of benefits drawn, by State, 3/7 States pw ge claimants with beneift years 
ending January-March 1950, as of September 30, 1949 


[Data corrected to November 15, 1949/ 
Beneficiaries Exhaustions Average number 
faearea of weeks 
claimants 2/ 


Number 
claimants 2/ 


vane ish deen | eones7_|a,6n,275| 82.3 | 376,942 18s 
Individual benefit 
years. tees 1,053,939 887,890 84.2 246,489 23.4 27.8 11.9 
yearcy cue sehewees 977,298 183, 385 130, 453 13.3 16.7 9.0 


*Massachusetts.... 
*New Hampshire.... 
Region II; 
Delaware.....--++6 
New Jersey....... 
Pennsylvania..... 
Region IIT: 
Dist. of Col..... 












Re 
patie Percent of Percent of Percent of ia ae 
State insured Number insured benef i- drawn by 


claimants 2/ ciaries beneficiaries 
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* Represents uniform benefit-year States. 


1/ Excludes Colorado, Idaho, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington, where uniform bene- 
fit years do not end in this quarter. Utah changed to individual benefit year effective July 3, 1949, therefore 
its next benefit year ending date is July 1, 1950. Also excludes Arizona, Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin, for which no data were received. 


2/ States may excluie an indeterminate number of claimants previously determined to be not insured but found insured 
on redetermination. 
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Appendix table E-1.—Selected data on claims, payments, and insured unemployment, by State, October 1949 


[Pata corrected to November 23, 1949/ 
Weeks of unemployment covered C tea 1 i 
Initial claims 1/ by costimed clains ompensated unemploymen 











Waiting period and Total, part-total and partial mot iS ‘ 
compensable claims 3/ unemployment otal unemploymen 


c Under ir 
Ltihene Average all Oy: 
sable meat 
Weeks weekly Weeks Average pro 8 

clains compen- ea a number of compen- weekly 4 al 

sated paid 4/ benef i- sated payment 

ciaries 


159,789 


Region 
and 









State 






Total, 51 States 757,055 


ya 






Region I: 
Connecticut... 
Maine,...+.+06 









Delaware 









30, 593, 7129 
14, 706, 327 


273,970 
2,171,172 
1, 519, 950 


1, #6 she 






827,510 


18, 609 7, 818 
110, 940 2b, 240 
118,157 61, 005 

67,182 20, 465 
118, 604 17, 786 


Pennsylvania, . 
Region III; 
Dist. of Col.. 






























2,530 
19,865 
13,436 
11,186 
13,075 










































Region IV: 
Kentucky...... 15,649 107, 664 28,013 1,207, 653 
Michigan...... 78,274 » 903 71,502 5,013, 542 
Ohio; cenkes Psie 104, 003 932 134,779 8,474,127 
Region V: 
Illinois...... 76, oh2 574,151 205, 432 8,588,206 
28, 298 127, 760 38, 221 





10, 065 b2, 321 21, 362 


9, 213 




















131,500 
104, 949 »2ml 
: 81,151 33, > 
Mississippi... 1, 913 10, 867 
South Carolina ab O45 25, 283 


130,219 48,217 


a, 334 
25,114 8,126 
128,107 












North Dakota.. 
South Dakota.. 
Region VIII: 




















































Arkansas...... 
Louisiana..... 
New Mexico.. 
Oklahoma...... i 
SOXRS. «ors. ove 876, 930 
Region IX: 
Colorado...... 304, 946 
Tdaho..0d--s50 110, 517 
Montana....... - 157 
Utah: .ccssese »102 
Wyoming.-..... 52,116 
Region X: 
Arizona....... 335,152 
Californi 16,136, 811 
Nevada. . 164, 915 1, 
Oregon........ 1, 389, 715 15,508 
Washington. ... 39, 733 119,281 | 2,470,846] — 27,526 
Territories: 
Alaska,....... 899 4,074 98,524 gho 
Hawaii. . F 7,039 23, 253 478,931 5, 366 





Excludes transitional claims. 

Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and all new claims. 

Maryland has no provision for filing waiting-period claims, 

Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined-wage plan. 

Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 

Total includes unemployed persons represented by railroad unemployment insurance claims, not distributed ty State. 

Includes claims under illness and disability proviso; these amount to leas than 1 percent of the total. 

Includes estimate for New York, 

Includes estimates for Connecticut. 

O/ Data not received. 

lJ/ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility for 
benefits, on a per employer basis. 

12/ Data not available. 


z 
y 
y 
LU 
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Appendix table E-%.--Interstate claims received as liable State, weeks compensated by interstate 
payments, and amount of interstate payments issued, by State, Oct. 1949 


Region 
and 


State 


Region I: 
Connecticut 


Virginia... 


Total, 51 States.......... 


ee 


eer eee eeeene 


eters eeseese 
ee 


eeeereereeeee 


e@reeeeseeee 


erereeeerere 


West Virginia.......... 


Region IV; 


Region V: 


eerereeereere 


seer eee eres 


MATING GBs ace 'sms oo ss eo 


Georgla.... 
Mississippi. 


South Carolina......... 


Tennessee. 


eereeeeeeee 


eeevresereere 


eerreeeeeroe 


ee eereosesese 


er ee ee 


e@eeoeeseoeee 


Arisona....... eereeeere 


California. 


Washington, 
Territories: 


erereeseoere 


eeoeeeereree 


Alasks....... eeererreee . 
Hawaii........ eoeeeeeee 





[Pata corrected to Nov. 23, 1949] 


Claims Payments 





Weeks Anount of 
16, 360 332,152 $6, 88h, 368 
1,530 10, 946 8,557 192, 929 
fae is 56 1, 306 aes 
1, 733 14, 059 8, O47 204, 265 
B ot 2: 650 wn 639 
466 +150 3, 542 80, 599 
280 1:18) 1, 367 26, 603 
436 2,415 1,444 31, 560 
2,299 14, 600 10, 326 215, 905 
9, 786 81, 540 05, 328 1,493, 535 
3,917 a1, 356 15, 320, 45 
902 7,0 2, 41,9 
1, 236 7,17 4, B43 108" 7a 
1,012 5,35 5,53 81, 965 
1,076 5,81 3,87 68, 703 
1,274 8, 743 5, Wie 97,188 
493 5,951 5, 3a 85, 612 
2,529 11, 364 7,189 176, O47 
5, 783 29, 823 19,571 408,134 
5,5 42, 700 24, 915 46g, sho 
2,1 . 467 4, 873 2 980 
3, 315 2,278 . 
673 3,153 1,479 34, 670 
881 4, 756 3,157 55, 943 
1,800 10, 52k 8,120 114, 939 
1,139 9, 078 44 8, 938 
2, 490 1,66 26, bb 
2,731 2, 06) 37, 718 
1,046 7, 336 5, 482 90, 478 
4O5 1, 706 899 16, 887 
875 4, 066 2,403 1991 6 
1,901 8,561 3, 629 2 
32 1,565 2,060 18, 058 
158 Les 344 6, 032 
5a 1, 608 277 5, 099 
2, 233 za, 26, 462 
1,185 ee sine i25,7 
1,9 1,560 27, 960 
847 4, 723 3, 61 » 035 
2,057 10, 940 5,18 83, 667 
686 2,998 2, 313 45, 51 
381 “te 940 17,82 
389 1,827 the 22, 011 
on 1,557 aly: 25,315 
1, 482 Sy 19, 251 
546 3, 322 2,463 50,527 
8, 389 57,956 43, 340 1,003, 211 
52 2, 35 1,910 4%, 508 
1,547 8 5,770 127, 309 
2, 389 12, 697 11,57 236, 956 
1,029 3, 922 2, 909 70, 663 
110 666 598 13, 18 


Appendix table F-1.--Collections, interest, benefits paid, and status of fund, by State 
quarter and 12 months ending September 30, 1949 1/ 


[Data corrected to Hoverber 23, 19497 


Funds available for 
benefits, 2/ 


Benefits,5/ bo months 


ending 
September 30, 1949 September 30, 1949 


Region Funds available |Collections 3/ {Interest 4/ |Benefits paid 5/ 
and for benefits, 2/ 
State June 30, 1949 Percent of 
Amount taxable 
wages 6/ 




















3,069,172 163,566, 974 257 
8/ 840,913 10/ 40,802, 827/10/ 11.2 2.8 
11, 814, 378 120, 505,592 3.7 3.2 
1, 108, 508 23, 095, 599 8.8 365 
1,919,188 YU 27,933,997 5.2 209 
330, 210 83,752 1,113,023 15, 291, 705 11.8 2. 
137,763 403, 882 80, 461 704, 98 6.6 8 
yd wih! 357,370 10,7 oe 2, 354,114 23,452, 20h 13.2 2.4 
oT, ater os th 5,018, 4a 101, 317, 399 8.2 2.8 
Pennsylvania.... 16,576, OT 3,295,106 42, 338,567 8.4 1.4 
Region III: i 
Dist. of Col.... 819,473 92h, 938 45, 362, 756 9.0 7 
Maryland........ ce an fe 8,917,181 119, 868, 351 9.8 2.0 
North Carolina 6,029, 830 153, 451, 732 12,7 1.4 
Virginis........ 4, 862, 738 80, 225, 709 qst 1.2 
West Virginia... 5, 308, 810 89, 033, 885 8.9 12, 9244, 345 1.3 
Region IV: 
Kentucky........ 116, 662, 693 4,416, 393 116, 532, =a 14,1 13, 074, 786 1.6 
Michigan,....... 296, ey 398 20, 916, 332 17, 400, 692 302, 068, 924 6,94" 61,015,272 1.4 
Ohiosd. Siees eee 554, 4ol, 962 11,075, 764 | 304 20, 940, 060 547,531,971 10.0 53, 565, 963 1.0 
Region V: 
Tiinolas.crecne 506, 281, ie 16, 756, 344 | 2, 677.537 32, 859, 940 492, 968,879 8.1 59, 095,155 1.5 
Indiana.... é 190, 673, Pps 4, 343, 780 2; oe ,019 6, 980, 603 189, 137 8.4 ge +857 1.0 
Minnesota. 124, 253, 06 1, 768, 256 | 661,990 , 038,182 10,1 11, 056, 332 9 
Wisconsin....... 218, 792, 525 i 296, 1,178,025 199, 336 12.3 14,495,182 8 
Region YI: 
Alabama... 60, 847, 027 3,174, 476 6, O11, 833 6.8 1.9 
Florida... 74,592, 310 1,892, 354 8.4 1 
Georgia 3, 202, 385 10.2 1.2 
Mississippi..... 1,085,811 14.4 1.9 
South Carolina., 1, 711, 761 8.4 Let 
Tennessec....... 2,231, 253 5177, 761 97, 793, 282 9.9 2.2 
Region YII% 
TOWRs: do cin:s 2, 830, 826 1,134, 90, 680, 561 11.7 6 
Kansas... 1,138, 496 63, 897, 297 php 8 
Missouri... 5, 717, 880 18 +252, 539 10.5 Ti 
Nebraska. 312, 988 34, 544,1 9.8 5 
North Dakota.... 511, 330 80, 744 9, 225,57 9.9 8 
South Dakota.... 302, 274 72,257 9, 563,168 8.9 5 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas. 1,104,899 1,038, 968 38,163, 494 10,0 1.5 
Louisiana. 4,102, 486 10.6 1.5 
New Mexico. 1,032,992 10.5 of 
Oklahoma....... 2, 268, 288 7.3 1,0 
TORASs 2 cove cces 7,162,189 134 ” 
Region IX: 
Colorado........ 854,112 54, 679, 066 12.0 6 
Idaho. scene Sane 1,16,141 25, 500, O41 13-3 igo 
Montana........ : 1,157,096 14.0 1.0 
Utehiine: da ces cs - 32,560,174 es: pe / 
Wyoming......... 12, 367, 292 9. 5 
Region X: 
Arizona......... 152,113 10.7 id 
California...... 3, 24, 723 9.5 3.6 
Nevada.....- tee 7 15.2 2.0 
Oregon. .......66 11.4 253 
Washington...... 146, 612, 311 10, 206,710 151,515, 392 11.9 29,133, 625 2.3 
Territories; 
Alaska.......... 10,166, 283 528, 746 10, 378,995 12.8 2, 412, 062 3.0 
Howaii......... ° 23, 558,099 620, 207 1,292, 793 23, 008 us Se 3,545,460 7 





1/ Data reported by State agencies except interest which is credited and reported by Treasury 

2/ Represents om of balances at end of month in State clearing and benefit-payment accounts and in the State accounts in the unemployment trust 
funds, 

3/ Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for 
dishonored contribution checks, Current contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) are; for employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, 
where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama; and one-fourth of 1.0 percent in New Jersey. Experience reting, operative 
in 51 States, modifies above retes. All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

U/ Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in oyment trust fund and is credited at eud of each quarter. 

PY Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan; excludes. benefits paid under RUBS program. 

6/ Taxable wages for 12 months ending September 1949 partly estimated. 

]/ Exclvdes $200,000 in California, $50, 000,000 in New Jersey, and $28,968,681 in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of disability benefits. 

8/ Excludes Maine for August and September; data not available. 

9/ suguet and September data estimated for Maine, 
10/ For Maine, represents funds available as of July 31, 1949 plus interest earned during third quarter 1949, 
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Table G3a.--Number of claimants involved in appeals, by State, October 1949 
ata corrected to Nov. 28, 1949] 


Lower authority appeals Higher authority appeals 1/ 
Rerton Nonlabor dispute Labor dispute Labor dispute 


Number : ending} Number 
received : of end of |received 





Region I: 
Connecticut..... 


a) 


RES an cookot 


Massachueatts... 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island.... 


Pennsylvania.... 
Region III: 
Dist. of Col.... 


Region IV; 


Region V: 


Mississippi..... 

South Carolina.. 

Tennessee,..... ° 
Region VII; 

TOWA. coccsccccce 


eccoo00 O8S8o 


HAoooor 


nN 
f 





Nebraska, 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota.... 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas...... oe 
Louisiana....... 


ooow°o°o ooo 


AROMA COVDCCSD 
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~ 
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Region IX: 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
gl 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
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tw ~ 
Zooko coooFfro 


Washington...... 
Territories: 


~ 
oO RN 


~ 
°o Aww 


pe won 
°o 





1/ Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Hampshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
2/ Includes dispositions made by Rhode Island's Board of Review. 
3/ Includes labor dispute appeals handled by a special representative of Illinois’ Department of Labor. 


Table G3b.--Appveals decisions: 


Total, 51 States 2/..... 


Region I: 
Comnecti cuteccccvccece 
MAinGscccccccccesecoes 
Mas sachusettS...coceee 
New Hampshiresceoececes 
Rhode Islandec.sssceee 
Vermonteccocccoscssccce 
Region II: 
Deolawareessccccsessece 
New Jerseyeccosccesses 
New York 2/.ssescosees 
Penn sylvaniaescececsece 
Region III: 
District of Columbia.. 
Maryland eescccccccvcce 
North Carolindsccccecs 
Vir Zinnia ccccsccccceccs 
West Virginiaecerceses 
Region IV: 
Kem tuckyeccccccccevces 
Michiganeccocccccccecs 
Oh1LOsccerccccccescccecs 
Region V: 
Tllinoise scccecsccccce 
Indilandeccccccccccecce 


Mim eS90taecccccccccece 


Wisconsinecesccccesses 
Region VI: 
Alabamicccecccccccccce 
FLlOriAdas cccccccccccces 
GOOTTIA coseccccecssese 
MiISSISSIDPDPLeccecccccce 
South Carolin&dsssccces 
TOMMCSSEOs co ceesececes 
Region VII: 
TOWGscccccocccccsccccce 
KANSASesccecccvecssecs 
MIB S0UrLeccccccccvecce 
NebrackAecscccsccccccs 
North Dakotaecccessvee 
South DakOthecccccvece 
Region VIII: 
ArKANSAS es cccccccccecce 
Louisianseccecccvceccee 
New Mexicds.scovvccces 
Oklahomac cccccccccccee 
TOXOScacccocseocersoewe 
Region IX: 
Coloradocecccccccveces 
Tdaho.ccocscnscsccccce 
MONnt anaecccccovcccccee 
UCAh es: vecsh eeeseaeeewe 
WYOMinZes-cccvcceccece 
Region X: 
APEZONA ses cadh concesed 
Californianscccccccccs 
Nevaddececcrcsvceviesrpe 
OPED Ne cocceserecccove 
Mashing tonesccccccessee 


Territories; 
Alaskss sew ndveerejs:seaeee 
Hawali.ssccccscsveccece 


[Pata corrected to Novenber 28, 19497 


Lower authority appeals 
Percent decided within 


Number Number 
30 days 45 days 75 days 30 days 45 days 75 days 


Time lapse between date of filing avpeal and date of decision, by State, October 1949 





Higher authority appeals 1/ 


Percent decided wi thin 


Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Nebraska and New Nempshire have only 1 appeals authority. 
Number of decisions in New York represents all cases in terms of claimants involved. 


3/ Includes decisions rendered by Rhaie Island's Roard of Review. 


Laletatele 


Excludes Alabama; data not reported. 
Includes labor-disnute decisions rendered by a special representative of Illinois' Deper tment of Labor. 
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